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THE ATP RECORDINGS CATALOGUE 




The Drones 

WAIT LONG BY THE RIVER AND THE BODIES 
OF YOUR ENEMIES WILL FLOAT BY 

"Props forbriiliance... They'll rip out your eardrums, 
perhaps even your heart. Recommended" 8.3 - Pitchfork Media 

'The Drones' music combines backwater tension with wildly careering guitars.... 
combined with the band's knack for offsetting the most unrelenting noise 
with wispy melodies - further elevate The Drones towards greatness. " 4/5 - Uncut 

"Gareth Liddiard howls junkie-gospel blooze jive until 
'Shark Fin Blues 'and 'You Really Don 't Care ' become big dirty hits 
of Iggy Pop electric destruction. " 8/10 - NME 




Motherfucker 

FLAGS OF THE SACRED HARP 

"JOMF have crafted something wholly, wondrously their own 

from the raw materials of their heritage " 

4/5 Stars, Underground Album of the Month - Mojo 

"JOMF have further proved their abilities to capture a mood 
to build on and slowly away from seamlessly... Classic JOMF. " 

Just For A Day 

"loveliest JOMF record to date. .a deep, rich gorgeous sound world 

of dark and dreamy folk, washing over you and filling your ears 

with sweet soft sounds " Aquarius Records 




All Tomorrow's 
Parties 3.1 

CURATED BY MATT GROENING 

"one of the coolest comps around. " Poptones 

"A zany, colourful compilation, a musical equivalent of 'The Simpson's' indeed." 
5 stars Big Cheese 

"Doh! Ace indie comp from cartoon legend" NME 

"an excellent set of tunes, a reflection of his 2003 All Tomorrow's Parties music t 
Cover art and a pull-out poster by Groening himself. " Squidco.com 




Fursaxa 

LEPIDOPTERA 



"Put it on and watch your garden grow" 9/10 - NME 

"One-woman psychedelic drone-folk fantasia of the highest order" 
4/5 Stars, Underground Album of the Month" Mojo 

"Lifting you across the rainbow into the outer realms of fairyland" 
Best Album of the Year ■ Foxydigitalis 

"Lepidoptera recalled Nico, Ghost, 

and Animal Collective but remained highly original. " Other Music 

"This is an album for late nights, the kind of 

campfire music that shouldn 't exist, 

but, in existing, proves its necessity" Skyscraper 



www. atpfestival . com 



All OUT NOW AND AVAILABLE NLW 
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ATP Recordings Is distributed by SRD throughout Europe 



ATP Recordings is distributed by Forced Exposure in the US 
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THE WORLD-FAMOUS 

ALL TOMORROW'S PARTIES 





CAMBER SANDS PONTIN'S HOLIDAY CENTRE 

NEW LYDD ROAD. CAMBER RYE, EAST SUSSEX. UK. 

SIX CURATORS OVER TV%« WEEKENDS AT 
THE ORIGINAL- UKATp VEt*/€... AM- CXfOfiCTlHe, 

/LNt> PROGRAM/WIN/A A flUK/l /kNpTVcWAis/Neu 



REGULAR UPDATED LINE-UP AVAILABLE FROM 

WWW.ATPFESTIVAL.COM 

TICKETS TO BE BOOKED IN BLOCKS OF 4,5.6,7 AND 8 BERTH CHALETS. 

TICKETS INCLUDE 3 NIGHTS ACCOMMODATION AND A PASS TO THE FESTIVAL. 
AVAILABLE FROM WWW.ATPFESTIVAL.COM AND WWW.WEG0TTICKETS.COM 
OR WWW.SEETICKETS.COM OR BY PHONING 0115 912-9000. 
OR BY CHEQUE/POSTAL ORDER FROM HELEN@ALLTOMORROWSPARTIES.CO.UK 

SHARE A CHALET OPTION NOW AVAILABLE WHERE TICKETS CAN BE PURCHASED IN PAIRS. 

TICKETS FOR WEEKEND ONE ARE NOT VALID FOR WEEKEND TWO. TICKETS FOR WEEKEND TWO ARE NOT VALID FOR WEEKEND ONE 
TICKETS FOR EACH WEEKEND MUST BE PURCHASED SEPERATELY AS THEY ARE TWO INDIVIDUAL EVENTS. 

FESTIVAL ATTRACTIONS INCLUDE. FULLY LICENSED BARS TIL GAM, DJi GO-KARTING, SWIMMING, MOVIE 
CHANNELS PROGRAMMED BY CURATORS AND BEAUTIFUL SANDY BEACHES 5 MINS WALK FROM CAMR 



TICKETS ARE SELLING FAST! 









PLUS MANY MORE TO BE ANNOUNCED 
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PLUS MANY MORE TO BE ANNOUNCED 








Available NOW from all good record stores and mail order outlets. Also available from ..... 

www.cargorecords.co.uk 
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'We've never been 
a f reef orm band' 

- Dirty Three, pg 42 



££ 



THE VOID 

20-21 Dan Sartain 

22 Scunner 

24-25 Metronomy, Napoleon lllrd 

26-29 Singles Club, The Power Of The Witches 

30-31 Honest Jons, RashaShaheen 

32-33 Why I love.. .Philip Roth, Barr, 

Music That Time Forgot: Martin Rev's 

Strangeworld 

34-35 Remote Viewer: Reykjavik, 

Tarantula AD, Planningtorock 

36-37 TOUR DIARY The Gossip 

38-39 THINGS WE LIKE Giant Drag, 

Part Chimp, The Books, Gogol Bordello, 

Help She Can't Swim, The Bug, Dungen, 

Television Personalities 

40-41 FASHION true colours: guest-edited 

byPamfletzine 

98 WHY I HATE.. .Music 

FEATURES 

10-14 Liars 
16-18 C-mone 
42-46 Dirty Three 
48-50 Young Marble Giants 
52-53 Nathan Fake 
54-59 The Research 
60-61 Earth 
62-63 Jens Lekman 



LIVE 

8-9 Quintron, Miss Pussycat 
64-65 Belle And Sebastian 
66-67 Mogwai, The Nightingales 
68-69 Bang Face, Howling Bells 
70 Gig diary: Plush, Bridget St John, 
Pissed Jeans, Cockcleaner 

ALBUMS 

72-73 The Gossip 

74-75 Belle And Sebastian, tATu 

76-77 Congotronics2, Volcano!, Spunk 

78-79 Commercially Unfriendly, Young People 

80-81 Tiga, Ufomammut, Knut 

82-83 Television Personalities, Avon Calling 

84-85 REISSUES Th'Faith Healers, Fonotone 

Records, Wire 

MEDIA 

86-87 Neil Gaiman 

88-90 FILM Walk The Line, Capote, 

Lady Vengeance, Brothers Quay 

91 ART the hard sell: funding regional art 

92-93 COMPUTER GAMES next-generation 

terrorists, Samarost 

94-95 DVDS Godzilla, The Piano 

96 COMICS Alan Moore and Eddie Campbell's 
From Hell 

97 BOOKS Dennis Cooper 
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Current and forthcoming releases from |i[ 4 t a 





www.4ad.com 



1980 FDruiard [UariDus Artists] 



"This cauld be the best-sequenced label compilation I'ue euer seen. IAD has spent the past 25 years making one giant 
mixtape far us, af which this is just one uersian " - Pitchfork 

Dut flam 

CAD 2525CE 

ItlagnEtDphDnE - The Itlan UfhD flte The Itlan 

FEaturing collaborations mith ThE BrEEdErs, King CrEosotE, HltlS GinaforE, PG. Six and JaitiES Varhstan 

Dut riDUJ 
CflD 25DVCD 




The Hdpe Blister - Underarms And SidEiuaijs 

fl two CD set of music by Iuo IDatts-Russell's The Hope Blister. 

Disc one is Underarms, originally released in 1998. Disc too is Sideinays, a set of reinorkings by Itlarkus Guentner. 

Dut nDin 

CflD 2517CD 




CElEbratiDn - CElEbratiDn 

ProducEd by Dauid flndrEiu SitEk fEaturing guEst pErfarmancES by TundE, Kyp, Jaleel and GErard from TUDTR. 

RElEasEd Feb 27 



CflD 2512CD 



ThE LatE CDrd - Lights From ThE MeeIIiduse. 

ThE LatE Cord are Itlicah P. Hinson and]. 111. Lapham of ThE EarliES. 

Released march 6 

BAD 2601 




Eocteau Turins - Lullabies Td Maine [Ms 1 & 2] 

SinglES and extended plays 1982 - 1996. 

For the first time all the non-album tracks from across the Cocteau Troins' EntirE career haue been compiled 

together and offer a unique uieuj di thEir musical journEU. 

Each package is a digipah mith 2 CD's. 

Uolume Dne couErs the W era [1982 - 19901 and llolume Tmo the mercury I Capitol ysars 11993 - 19961. 

RelEasEd tTlarch 2D dad 2Mcd and drd ssic+cd 



Coming spring I summer 2006, albums from: 

SCDTT UJflLKER, ItlDJflUE 3, TU OH THE RADIO, JDHflnrl JOHARnSSOn, ERltRA POLLOCK. 
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No gigs. No record fairs. No purchases online for 
must-have records. Oh, wait, I did pick up a couple 
of Betty Lavette CDs from Melbourne's awesome 
Greville Records shop, and a Womack compilation, 
plus Odetta from Hindley St in Adelaide (not to 
mention a rare Paley Brothers/Ramones seven-inch 
and a Penetration LP from the boot fair yesterday). 

But mostly, the only music we purchase goes 
direct to baby. Plummy accents and Celine Dion 
wannabes knocking out all the emotion from 
otherwise charming ditties like 'Pussycat, Pussycat' 
and 'Little Miss Muffet'. Shrill, tinny electronic 
approximations of 'The Wheels On The Bus' sung 
by a voice so grotesquely distorted it could double 
for Carrie. 'London Bridge Is Falling Down' put on 
endless repeat through a gaudy set of teething 
rings, other tunes so mangled as to be meaningless. 
Australian voices wonderfully recounting tales of 
kookaburras and sheep shearers (I kid you not!), 
insomnia and eggs ("They're round all around, and 
they're bigger at the bottom/They're smaller at the 
top/And we 're really glad we 'vegot 'em/Because 
they're egg-shaped/Because they're EGGS! "). 
Songbooks full of playground chants ('Humpty 
Dumpty', 'Three Blind Mice') with even less notes 
than the latest Oasis album. Our baby Isaac can't 
get enough of them: with actions attached, of 
course, or bits to bite onto, or handles to grapple, 
or mobiles to watch. Don't forget the actions. 

"Hickory dickory dock [arm starts to move 
upwards, away from the baby's range of vision]/7he 
mouse ran up the clock [arm reaches its pinnacle of 
expression, hovers expectantly in midair]/7"/7e clock 
struck one [whole bodyshakes.BOINGGG! \]IThe 
mouse ran down [work it out for yourself]. " 

And that's not to forget the perennial 'Hey 
Diddle Diddle' (baby opens his mouth for more food 
halfway through the second line, on the word 'cat'). 

I'm not saying these are the only tunes that Isaac 
hears; he also enjoys (and us more so) Misty's Big 
Adventure, The Research, Blondie, The Planets suite, 
Hank Williamsand El Perro Del Mar; but this is 
certainly the soundtrack to our lives right now, all 
the inane, repetitive ditties, the snatches of melody, 
the hook from an old Hoagy Carmichael song here, 
a snatch of 'Witchcraft' there (mostly accompanied 
by piano). It's about as far removed from 'indie', 
or whatever the hell you want to call the music 
favoured by this publication and the people we 
love, as I've got in the last 25 years. 

And you know what? I love it. 
Everett True 



This month, not having a baby-sized excuse to 
opt out of music for a while, I did the next best 
thing and deleted my whole iTunes music folder, 
accidentally, while trying to organise the whole 
Last.f m playlist thing so that y'all could wonder 
at my excellent taste/out-of-proportion Beach 
Boys habit. Such irony! Anyway, it was an amazing 
feeling. When I realised what I had done, my 
mouth literally fell open, and I made an out-loud 
"Ohhhhhh..." sound, as two years of Finnish folk 
and Laurie Anderson downloads and things that 
just say 'Track 04' but that seem always to be by 
Heldon, all became nothing more than words on 
a screen, with nothing but a little exclamation mark 
in a circle popping up when you click on them. 

I found out about an hour later that Miss AMP 
had actually imported most of the music from my 
computer onto her iPod awhile back, for reasons 
still unclear, and hadn't yet gone through it and 
decided which tracks were too noisy for her or 
whatever. In theory, then, most of it was still there, 
popping up on the random function back-to-back 
with her Postal Service and electro-homo stuff, 
and could be put right back, if I wanted to. But 
I haven't yet, because that hour of no music felt 
great, a total adrenalin rush. 

More prosaically, the experience made me 
realise I still hadn't really embraced the computer 
as a place to keep music in permanently. It was fine 
as a temporary storage space; for reference only, 
for checking things out, and as a kind of comfort- 
radio, to be switched to random when I wanted 
to listen to stuff I knew I liked. I'm notsureif the 
rebuilding process that I'm looking forward to 
starting is going to change that at all, or just 
reinforce it. What I was doing before was using 
the computer in its traditional role as a tool for 
work and work-related enjoyment (ie music to 
work to); what I might do next is use it more the 
way the audioscrobblers and Myspacers use it 
- like there's no difference between them, it and 
the music on it, like it's this one amorphous, barely- 
there entity that's somehow more you than you. 
Sounds like fun, and inevitable, too. 

A neat editorial thing to do here would be 
to direct you towards Neil Kulkami's CD-love/hating 
Singles Club in the Void, kicking_k's dystopian 
soundtrack on the back page, and Miss AMP's 
revealing her twee colours via Last.f m as part of 
her cover feature on The Research, but I wouldn't 
be so smooth as to do that, would I? 
Frances May Morgan 



Editor-in-Chief: Everett True everett@planbmag.com 
Art Director: Andrew Clare andrew@planbmag.com 
Photography Editor: Sarah Bowles sarah@planbmag.com 



PLAN B EVENTS 


Monday February 13th 




Eat Your Own Ears and 


The Luminaire, 31 1 High 




Plan B present 


Road, Kilburn 


Advance tickets £6 from: 




London NW6 7JR 


www.ticketweb.co.uk 


Young People 




Tel: 08700 600 100 or 


"Uninhabitable, exquisite and 


020 7372 8668 


www.seetickets.com 


inimitable songs" - Plan B 


www.theluminaire.co.uk 


Tel: 08701 201 149 
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crocodile rock 

Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 
Photography: Simon Fernandez 



A comic book hero, 

more Batman than Bond 






Quintron and Miss Pussycat 

On The Rocks, London 

Quintron's world-conquering tour is sponsored by Southern Comfort. 
We didn't just include that information so the people behind the sickly 
sweet drink will renew the contract now that they've received a mention 
in a highly influential music bi-monthly (though that'd be nice), but to 
make a point about alcohol and New Orleans. The only good thing that 
Hurricane Katrina achieved in its vicious waltz through the marshes of 
Louisiana was to rid us all of that ubiquitous "Welcome to the French 
quarter" Bacardi ad nonsense. Before Katrina's kiss of death, there 
were two New Orleans in the public imagination: one submerged in 
a pheromone stench-cloud of cheap sex and sleazy jazz, and the other 
this strange musical gumbo-the birthplace of the military marsh band, 
the electric blues and Southern bounce. Butwhileoneof the hurricane's 
tragic losses was Quintron's studio, in a way it has embodied the watery 
murkiness of this swamp town like nothing since 2003's Are You Ready 
For An Organ Solo?, hitting all the reverberating chords of disaster, 
renewal and the survival of a cracked American dream in the face 
of catastrophe. 

Rising from the floods like some water phoenix, shaking off its 
wet feathers, Quintron and Miss Pussycat are in town for three shows, 
which see them puppeteering as well as rump-rousing and dance- 
mongering. Successfully meshing race, gender and class concerns with 
a sub-preschool tale of callous cavemen and savvy skunks, Miss Pussycat 
sets the mood for the evening to a dazed and amused crowd of well- 
wishers at On The Rocks. But really, we're all just waiting for the drum 
buddy to whirl into action and for that shiny Cadillac/synthesiser hybrid 
to shine its head lights in our faces, as we nurse our complimentary 
ginger ale and Southen Comfort cocktails. 

Much likethefar-too-cool-for-their-lab-coatsforensicsteamon CSI, 
Mr Quintron is an unlikely mad scientist/inventor type, rocking a Fifties 
quiff and Letterman jacket. His no frills electric swamp noise seems 
inextricably bound to the DIY experimentalism of his instrument 
construction, using photo-sensitive circuits and car parts to rewrite 
the rules of popular music-making without forgetting to include some 
bomp. Accompanied bythebe-pompomed Miss Pussycat in a homemade 
big-eyed skronky crocodile appliqued dress, he is like a comic-book hero, 
who gets to build the gizmos, shoot them and get the girl too. 

More Batman than Bond, Quintron demolishes the great divide 
between design and manufacture, a oneupmanship on most indie 
appropriators, while playing his own chase music. That he manages 
to sound like a happier, more laidback cross between The Cramps and 
The B-52s - all the lobsters and zombies having been won over by the 
infectious Southern mellowness of his electronic grooves - should put 
to shame all those boring, bearded tinkerers who wire their own circuits 
only to end up sounding like the inside of a broken and very depressed 
fax machine. 

Like any superhero, Quintron has to overcome adversity before 
he can ride off into the night and, for a moment, it seems as though 
theBatmobile has run into a ditch, as the forces of evil and technical 
difficulties threaten to put the show on hold. But emerging unscathed 
with nothing but his glittering cowboy shirt lost in the fray (and no 
great loss there, as our superhero's toned abs more than make up for 
it), Mr Q regains the trust of the people of Gotham City and conquers 
the stage, taking yet another pompom girl by the hand for a finale 
of dancing both synchronised and merry. 

And before we know it, they're gone, surely off to save the drowning 
and the grooveless in other towns while raising a little hurricane of 
their own. But if ever, like a confused caveman, you find yourself assailed 
by a perplexity that only an organ solo can assuage, just point your 
headlights at the sky, silhouetted with a skronky crocodile, and Quintron 
and Miss Pussycat will doubtless return to be of kind assistance. 

plan b [9 
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low down to the feral, pre-human disco of Liars 



Words: Joe Stannard 
Photography: Simon Fernandez 



The Luminaire, Kilburn. Talking hairstyles, standing still, forearms vertical like shields. I'm dancing 
all demented like a cat on springs and the jubilant gay couple in front of me bounce like it'sMardi 
Gras, but for the most part Liars are a freakshowthis crowd are party to but won't party to, too 
busy chasing the secondhand smudge of cool by association. Angus Andrew, Julian Gross and Aaron 
Hemphill are pounding, chanting, forcing the air around them into unreasonable shapes. Angus 
is contorting his extraordinary wolf-monkey face into something resembling an African witch- 
doctor's mask, lower teeth bared, eyes back in their sockets. But why break a sweat when just being 
here is enough to get another stamp on your hipster card? Who gives a fuck about music, anyway? 

planb|11 



liars 



Drum's Not Dead (Mute) 

Having accrued an embarrassment of NY scene cred with 
their 2001 debut, Liars ostentatiously gambled all (and 
won big) with They Were Wrong, So We Drowned (2004), 
an otherworldly, miasmic, utterly compulsive record about 
witchcraft. A year on, this record was found in the woods. 

If the purposeful anachronisms of They Were Wrong... 
made for a kind of anti-liturgical, a black book, the 
language here is almost runic; unformed ratherthan 
ornate. Liars don't go further out - they go further back. 
Like, in time. And circa now, with twin drums shredding 
all before them, they've traded broomsticks for flint axes. 

This album is a hostile environment, the fact of the 
hard ground ribboned with roots, with bones, scorched 
earth underthe elements, the phasing colours of the sky. 
In this schema, vocals are but smoke signals on the horizon, 
while the instrumental flux settles in a hollow or is boiled 
to vapour. 

Liars' methodology is mock-historical, pseudo-scientific 
method-madness-elemental, visceral music that can 
only be conjured up through convoluted, conceptual, 
intellectual effort, the inherent contradiction somehow 
becoming part of its strength. They refuse a well-defined 
place in musicology, worming off instead on some 
ill-defined quest, a defiant fugue. They've made a career 
of getting lost - and taking their audience with them 
- doomed to success. 



A few weeks later, I celebrate my 30th birthday in 
themoshpitof a Mastodon and High On Fire gig. 
This audience, although that seems too sedentary 
a term to use in this case, are losing it and 
themselves, blurring their bodies into a writhing 
mass of flailing flesh and building a savage Utopia 
out of untrammelled physicality. Liars' music -and 
that'd be rock music, not punk funk or no wave 
or whatever might make it sound more palatable 
-is just as propulsive, kinetic, visceral. It should have 
generated a similar kind of feedback loop between 
band and audience, but the evident desperation 
on the part of many of their punters to be a face 
cancelled out any possibility of becoming faceless, 
abandoned to mind-wiping ecstasies of the music. 
Heaven forbid that music or anything else should 
have any power over the most important thing in 
your world: you. 

You spoiled brats. You never had it so good. 

"We went to Cork, Limerick, Galway, Belfast. . .all 
those places where it's not like you're playing to a 
thousand people. Sometimes in Limerick we played 
to 1 5. But there are some kids there; often it's like 
a group of kids who are actually a band, you know? 
And they're like, 'Dude, I didn't know people were 




Spiders fed drug-dosed flies make useless, abstract 
webs. One can only wonder what they expect to catch. 
Well, this hack, for starters. And, as I once saw Leatherface 
write while signing autographs at a horror convention, 
"You're next!" 
kicking_k 



doing that! I never heard of your band before!' 
That's what they say! That's awesome! It's like, 
'I saw this name "Liars", I thought you were 
some crap and we were just down for a pint, but 
I flipped my lid, man! We're going home now to 
figure it out ! ' That's great, dude ! You don't get that 
when you play in New York or London." -Angus 

percussion force 

The new Liars album is called Drum's Not Dead, 
and it moves, like Can or This Heat or Boredoms 
move. It's a rock album which places rhythm at 
dead centre. The quiet moments - when Aaron 
and Julian aren't punishing their drumkits with 
transcendent fury - are tense, unsettling; the layered 
drones speak of indecision and doubt rather than 
soporific bliss. Drum's Not Dead does not give the 
listener an easy time, with its to-ing and f ro-ing 
between rhythmic force and itchy immobility. 



It's the sound of conflict, resolution, more conflict, 
further resolution, an endless jagged spiral of 
success and failure, the hardcore and headstrong 
giving way to the uncertain and unstable, and vice 
versa. It's nothing so obvious as The Sound Of Total 
War. It's more fractured than that, and often tender. 
It's furiously telling someone you want to fucking 
kill them, only to immediately regret both the 
sentiment and the needless schism that led up 
to those words leaving your lips, and you'd do 
anything to suck them back through your mouth 
into the pit of pain churning in your stomach, and 
now everything's fucked and you have to build 
something out of betrayal and broken promises. 
It's war, yes, but shattered and scattered and 
stamped into the bloody fabric of our everyday lives. 
It's the comfort of simplicity smashed into a million 
pieces you cannot keep track of no matter how 
you try. This, of course, is only my interpretation. 
And what do I know? 

"I'm not lumping you into this category," 
says Aaron. "But I view press and reviews as 
a Technicolor version of what people may think 
or may be influenced to think. I think it's a very 
exaggerated and very animated version. There are 
these terms that are developed and these tie-ins 
to other more interesting and more enticing things 
that may have influenced the music in a kind of 
cartoonish way. I'm not discounting it at all, I think 
it's just that it's an over-exaggerated idea of 
something I don't know how to think about 
or gauge or put in a container." 

Drum's Not Dead is a conceptual piece, but it's 
some distance from the blatant broom-fondling 
witchery of their last album, 2004's They Were 
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europe endless 

So, Angus. You decided to move to Berlin and tour 
Europe, right? 

"Yeah," he affirms. "We did it for financial 
reasons and to explore. The opportunity came up 
with the European Union and all that. We went to 
Budapest and Croatia and Slovenia and Slovakia 
and Poland and then we went to Turkey, even 
though they're not allowed in the EU yet. We 
wanted to make our thoughts felt about the 
whole situation there. " 

What kind of impressions were you left with 
from your travels? 

"I come from Los Angeles," confides Julian. 
"You know, the dry-wall capital? So it wasjust 



a whole different world to come into places that 
have so much history right there in your face. 
The first time you visit those parts of the world, 
you look outside and there's this Swiss cheese 
building, just bullet-ridden, and then when you 
look for that, it's everywhere. Then the more you 
learn about history. . .it's really kind of intense, 
each neighborhood, each street, sometimes 
you're just going to get a doughnut then, all 
of a sudden, you're like, 'Oh my God, there's 
bombs dropped, and thousands of people 
marching down this street, going to die!' It's 
really a weird flip-flop, you know?" 

There's an element of leaving the comfort 
zone, then? 

"Yeah, yeah, yea/7!" Angus is enthusiastic. 
"And trying to open up a bit. And this is a bit 



stupid, but maybe it's the same as the EU opening 
up. It felt to us like these places are there to go 
to, and it really makes a great deal of difference 
to a tour if you're going somewhere new, and also 
if you're going somewhere where people don't 
always get a chance to see the type of stuff that you 
do. It really feels like you're bringing something and 
you're doing something, not like just the average 
day-to-day club show. You're going to Slovenia 
and people haven't seen you before, and you blow 
some kids' minds, and it feels kinda cool. It makes 
it worthwhile. 

"It's really important for people like us who've 
grown up in colonies to get a sense of history that 
we haven't had before," continues Angus, an 
Australian in self-imposed exile. "It makes a big 
difference to go somewhere and have a guy who 
lives in that city tell you, 'There were tanks pointed 
over there, and we were scared.' There's a real 
sense of inspiration you can draw from that." 

Do you feel that the US and western Europe 
are kept at arm's length from history? That it takes 
something like a natural disaster or a terrorist attack 
to wake us up to the fact that history is a continuous 
process that doesn't just end when we stop 
studying it at school? 
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'You can be Drum now, but 
in 10 minutes you might be 
Mt Heart Attack' - Angus 





"Oh, yeah ! It's the insulation that's the scary 
thing. In Australia and America it's difficult for 
people to tell you where these countries are! And 
it's like, damn, man, this is your world ! How can 
you not be interested in what's going on in the 
other neighbourhood?" 

Early on in the band's career, you were lumped 
in with the whole NYC art-punk-funk kind of thing. 
Maybe one thing that separates Liars from all of 
that is that you have a broader perspective. 

"Well, New York was really important to us, 
too," says Angus. "Just to make that clear." 

" But you can do it anywhere, " counters Julian. 
"It's not so much about New York City. That's not 
the only place where things happen. " 

morphic resonance 

We're back at The Luminaire. Liars are tearing 
through a version of Nirvana's 'Territorial Pissings' 
and I'm sure they're doing it for the hell of it, 
not because they're faced with a crowd that are 
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nodding politely when they should be ripping 
chunks out of the air and stuffing them in their 
mouths and growling and slavering and shaking 
their heads from side to side. The gig is almost 
over. Drum's not dead, and we're all still alive, so 
everything's cool. No one's getting out of hand. 
We're safe. Real fucking safe. Especially compared 
to this band, who constantly make life difficult 
for themselves, aiming to get further from home 
with everything they do. Take a moment to reflect 
on how rare that is, how righteous. Rather than 
allow the universe to coalesce around them, to 
solidify and become familiar, Liars welcome change, 




knowing full well that it will throw up new 
personalities and new relationships, and 
demand reinvention, readjustment. 

I'm taking what Aaron might call 'an 
exaggerated and animated view' of all this. I know 
Angus originally moved to Berlin for economic 
reasons, to take advantage of the cheap studio time 
and accommodation offered by the city - he freely 
admits this during our conversation. But once again, 
as with the band's temporary relocation to New 
Jersey to record their second album, Liars have 
embraced necessity in an instinctive manner, 
allowing it to guide them and inform their work 
without compromise. This is partly why Liars are 
such an important band. They flex and adapt and 
bend, but they do not break. They mirror the 
constant struggle many of us are engaged in, 
doing what we can with the means at our disposal, 
alchemising our circumstances into something 
we can be proud of. And never allowing ourselves 
to become predictable. 

"I think we've been kind of lucky," confides 
Aaron. "From the interviews we've done, which 
are a good source of feedback as to what people 
outside of the three of us think, the kind of 
consensus is that people don't really know what 
to expect. If anything, they expect us to change. 
Almost to the extent that if we made another 
record that was similar to this one, that would be 
the more surprising, thing. And that's kind of cool." 

Drum's not dead, we're all still alive: everything's 
cool. But there's one song left and, just as I'm about 
to give up on all these damn spoilt kids, there's 
a glimpse of what could have been. Scratch that, 
it's a glimpse of what is, but until now has been 
hog-tied and shut away in some corner of the 
crowd's collective psyche. Liars are pounding, 
chanting, forcing the air around them into 
unreasonable shapes. The song is 'Broken Witch' 
and it gallops and vibrates with wolfish aggression. 
Pre-human disco. Angus is screaming, "I! No! 
Longer! Wanna be a MAN! I! Want! To be 
a HORSE! GIVE! ME! A! TAIL!" and we're suddenly 
united in our desire to tear away our skin and 
expose the sleek fur beneath. 

The Luminaire becomes a menagerie. With 
raw-throated remnants of human voices we chant 
for something we forgot we wanted quite so badly: 
"BLOOD! BLOOD! BLOOD! BLOOD! BLOOD!" 

Drum smiles. Mt Heart Attack skulks his way 
to the exit. 
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MARCH 29 - BRISTOL, ACADEMY 
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MARCH 30 - SOUTHAMPTON, UNI 
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Meet C-mone: Nottingham's brightest femcee and the first lady of subconscious rap 



Maybe it's how the downstairs bar in Old Street 
bats the soft light around its mirrored walls. 
Or maybe it's the more evasive effect of, you 
know, someone's just being present: not on 
a screen or in a photo, but there. But my gosh, 
she's beautiful. The big dark eyes that spill from 
her lashes, the sheen on her face... 

Her biography so far is the stuff of UK 
hip hop lore. Born and raised in St Anne's, 
Nottingham, she discovered her voice at Trevor 
Rose's Community Recording Studios, and 
became part of the Notts crew Out Da Ville, 
appearing on four ODV 1 2-inches, (including 
1 999's groundbreaking 'And The Ville Goes 
On', which pioneered the UK sound via Lee 
Ramsay's broad Notts accent). She went solo 
in 2003. Four EPs and guest appearances 
on Rodney P's The Future and The Streets' 
A Grand Don't Come For Free (as the girl with 
puke in her hair in 'Get Out Of My House') 
later, she now has her own record label. Dark 
Whisper (funded through a Nottingham 
Entrepreneurs Scholarship), and an LP, 
The Butterfly Effect, coming out on Son. 

But C-mone - smart and vivacious, probably 
the coolest girl in England - is also a self- 
professed shy kid, charmingly humble. 

What do you want people to know about 
your album? 

"I just want people to listen to it! [giggles]. 
No! I don't know, um...that it's like what 
they've heard from me before, but even if 
they just heard one track and liked that then 
they should definitely have a listen." 

The Butterfly Effect touches on politics and 
morals. It's also exciting, funny, and complex. 
Tracks interweave commentary, narrative and 
metaphor, leaving you intrigued by the person 
at their centre; a quality by no means unique 
to rap, buttrulythe mark of afine MC. 

Take 'Nightvision'. Tired and overworked. 
C-mone gets home, forces herself to eat dinner, 
falls asleep in the shower and cuts her head, 
"applies a plaster", goes to bed, and has a mad 
dream about a tramp woman. Who turns out 
to be dead. In the morning she wakes up, 
gets ready for work, is disturbed by the non- 
appearance of the bus, and then, when a crowd 
of people approach her, realises she's trapped 
in her dream. 

"I was watching a zombie film..." she says. 
"No, let me rewind. In Nottingham there were 
loads of homeless people. It started with like 
10, 20 homeless people, but it was getting into 
the hundreds. And what the police did, they 
decided to take them out of town and just 
usher them into St Anne's. And I watched this 
zombie film... I left the telly on and I woke 
up and the zombie film was on and I was like, 
'Bloody 'ell, that's like where I live!' [laughs]. It 
wasn't all homeless people, some of them were 



addicts. You'd go out at night and they'd 
be roaming the street. It's horrible. I was 
like, 'We've got to help these people!'" 

'Nightvision' belongs in a tradition of 
zombiedom-as-commentary best defined 
by the films of George A Romero and Public 
Enemy's 'Night Of The Living Bassheads'. But 
here, the zombie metaphor is used for more 
than just social awareness: "Canyou hearme 
in the dead of the night?" C-mone questions. 
"Can you feel me when I crumble inside/CaM 
you call me, from the other side?" ^ffl 

What kind of responses do you imagine 
people having to the album? ^>l 

"I don't know-that's a good question. 
I don't seem shy now but lanjpbloiVi talk thai 
much. So it's about gettingit out or> paper and 
expressing myself in art. USpe a lol ol people 
like it. And what l'mtall«Bj about is relevant 
right now, so I want peaBB to gel that ol; t o i it, 
and feel the vibe and ejapj it. Simple as that!" 

C-mone becomessiisibly more confident 
with that last sentence. She sits up straighter 
and nods her headApei'staieeierii- that she 
femcees because* helps her talk - seems 
paradoxical wheBB) boasting is a major rap 
trope and b) she does it so well, with such verve 
in hersilky voice: "A woman thatfeels, clearly 
articulating the deal, within her art form, 
like Kill Bill." But we like paradox, right? 
And it's something women who ike hip hop 
have to deal with, just like the i nsults ai id 
the alienation. BJ 

You know wBJ i Estelle stai led getting bio 
and there were so few female MCs (C-mone 
nods) and everyofle was comparing her to 
Ms Dynamite all tBB iree (nods some more) 
because there was ■Bone else to really 
compare her to (nods faster) and it was 
really annoying (nods furiously; laughs)? 



and it's really exciting... 

"Yeah. Someone was tenBJi me it's 
supposed to be the year of the woman this 
year! There are more girls rhyming now, but 
we can't forget there's always been wi 
in hip hop. They've always been there, just ir 
smaller numbers. And we're not all just one 
type of women; we've all got different voices. 
I can't represent everybody, so the more the 
better. Yep!" 

Yep. It's like, big up MC Lyte, big up the Lady 
Of Rage, Wildflower, Lisa Lee, Andrea Parker, 
Monie Love, Sharmadean Reid, Ms Jade, 
Spinderella, Barbie Analogue, Bahamadia, 
Tempa, Lady Pink, Renee Silver, Roxanne 
Shante... Someone asked me the other day if 
I like C-mone so much just cuz she's a girl. And 
I went away, and thought, yeah, I like women 
in hip hop cuz they women. But I don't like 
them if they're shit. Like that girl in Black Eyed 
Peas. And I fucking hate Beyonce. 



I like C-mone because her voice rocks, 
her intelligence rocks, her vivacity rocks and 
her attitude rocks. I like how she gets visibly 
excited when I ask her about Dark Whisper 
and then, with a glint in her eye, refuses to 
commit more information, because "it's all 
ideas at the moment." I like that she's doing 
for indeQfijjdent UK rajmJiat Missy did fo r big 
. ! like her enti rmeeting 

orating with people. 
Imire her like hell. 

"Because I've come from a group situation 
with ODV, I've always liked working with other 
people," she explains. "I met a rapper recently 
from Liverpool who I think is amazing, he's 
called Jammer. I met him when I went down 
with Ixtratodo Live At The Cavern, and I'm 
gonna do some work with him. When you're 
interacting with other artists you're building 
all the time, it's a jigsaw puzzle." 

And there's a track called 'Black Widow' 
where she just bigs up women, and you can 
hear her excitement as she chants the 
chorus... Would you say you were a feminist? 

"I'd say that lam," she agrees. "I think 
modern women naturally have feminist traits. 
We're definitely moving forwards. With 'Black 
Widow', I wanted to do something pro-female, 
bigging up women and just celebrating the 
fact of them. Because I don't think people 
do, really." 

At the start of 'Magnificent Seven' you say, 
"From Man came Woman". Are you religious? 

"Do you know what? When I did that, I was 
just going through the whole Adam and Eve 
rib thing in my mind, but then I thought 'Hold 
on a minute! Do I really wanna say that?' That 
is the source that it came from. I love the track 
as it is, but I think I've moved on from that 
now. I'm like, do women come from men? 
No!' [giggles]." 

She says she likes doing concept tracks; s 
good at them too, as 'Joyrider' (where joyri 
is a metaphorfor rapping and experim 
and 'Nightvision' attest. She has dream 
iiases them, like the track 'MagnificentBBVen': 

"I co-produced it myself; I put some beats 



and Nik Stez put some keyboards sounds on it. 
I like this concept of having seven rappers on 
a shoot; I had the idea about two years ago and 
I didn't stop till I had seven on my hitlist..." 

Lately, I think I've been having feminist dreams. 
There was one where I bumped into Ella Dee 
(feisty witch in TV series Hex whose 500-year 
mission is to kill the son of Satan) and had a 
long conversation with her about her tracksuit 
and whether it was good for learning martial 
arts in and was one of those ones that kept 
you comfy by drinking your sweat. In another, 
my old music teacher stabbed herself inthe 
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'Someone was telling me 
it's supposed to be the year 
of the woman this year!' 




neck with a sickle after being taunted by 
a crowd chanting hip hop style misogynist 
slogans at her. Her name was Miss Farmer 
and it had something to do with Nirvana': 
'Frances Farmer Will Have Her Revenge 
eattle'. 

itninkwhat I'm trying to say is, it's like Freu 
recognised: culture is one big agglomeration 
of dreams, stored up and chopped up, a big 
dream factory. The boy you lost; the girls in 
huge heels in the club trying to be Lil Kim you 
wanna punch; the job you don't wanna goto; 
the things you've never read; the girl you never 
understood; the places you wish you could be. 
Dreams are energy that doesn't fit, like eski 
boys who like hardcore. 

You wanna hear something really cool? 
C-mone's got this way of saying things. She 
turns ideas that shouldn't work into the best 
thing ever. Like, stan bac, I'm getting ready 
to party! It's conscious rap as it's meant to be, 
dealing in how the psyche works, doing for 
the silly boast what Dizzee does for cliches. 

She makes the diurnal so exciting. C-mone 
is a dream. 



r 




www.brokensocialscene.com 
www.cityslang.com 
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dan sartain 

Words: Hannah Gregory 
Photography: Rachel Lipsitz 



The first thing I read about Dan Sartain is that he grew up barefoot, sittin' 
on the porch listenin' toPorkScratchin' Slim. So they want to put him in the 
rockabilly-greaser box, I think to myself, skimming down to the next overblown 
approximation, " baptised in the tears of Johnny Cash" - as if Cash were the 
only Southern American singer with whom we might identify. 

It's a curious thing, this need for mythologising. We people are terrible for 
it, forever chasing the interesting backstory. 

The first thing I think when I see Mr Sartain, however, is that the image he 
conveys almost fits this categorisation. He's wearing jet black charity shop 
sunglasses and a leather jacket, and his quiff ed-up hair screams James Dean. 
But his handshake is soft and his smile absent-minded. 

When the jacket is hung on the back of his chair (to reveal a Mohammed 
AN T-shirt - he's wild 'bout boxing) and the glasses come off, he's like a kooky, 
excitable child, with Willy Wonka crazed eyes and a mischievous laugh. 
He's so skinny, too, in his own little universe. I bet that he needs reminding 
to eat. 

Is image important to an artist's success? 

"I don't think so. I still have no idea what some of my favourite bands look 
like. But it is fun to play with!" 

Hence the sunglasses. 

The first thing I think of when I hear his debut album, Dan Sartain VsThe 
Serpientes, is that, yes, it's rockabilly, but more than that, it's garagey doo-wop 
'n'roll. There's country-callings and swinging, Presley-like ditties and rock- 
around-the-clock foot-stomping. I think of Jonathan Richman, darkened, 
and Rickie Nelson, modernised. 

So who are these ubiquitous 'Serpientes', his album-title counterparts? 



'My idols are Mike Tyson 
and Phil Spector. They're 
both pretty misunderstood' 



"'Serpientes' is the word for snake in Spanish. They were meant to represent 
the weird, venomous psychological part of people. But you know, snakes are 
misconstrued -they'll only bite you if you step on them." 

Throughout the next hour Sartain will talk for miles in bizarre anecdotal 
snatches, on how he doesn't sound much like Johnny Cash at all and 
how, contrary to previous depiction, his father was not a coal-miner, but 
an Alabaman accountant (albeit a guitar-playing one). On how the 
communicative possibilities of Morse code are multitudinous, and how, 
on the whole, he prefers toys to girls: 

"I like Transformers, and G I Joe action figures from the Eighties. They're 
what I played with when I was a kid. I just like to sit around, smoke pot, and play 
with action figures. It's kind of embarrassing. I definitely need to stop picking 
up the toys and pick up the pen, though. " 

Do you take your toys with you when you're on tour? 

"No, but someone bought a Transformer with him to the show last night, 
a little dino-bot [he shows me this model dinosaur that turns into a robot]. It's 
pretty cool." 

Though enthusiastic on the subject of toys, when discussing the cover of 
his album - a shot of him hanging in a thick noose - he's not so forthcoming. 
There's something very self-destructive about rock'n'roll, though, isn't there? 

"I think it really depends on the person. I guess a lot of people with those 
kind of tendencies fell into rock music -everyone always remembers Jim 
Morrison - but I think rock can be done responsibly. " He bursts into insane 
laughter, before continuing: "My idols are Mike Tyson and Phil Spector. 
They're both pretty misunderstood. They both have pretty violent tendencies." 

Do you relate to that? 

"Well, I think they both genuinely felt remorse for what they done, but then 
they got pasted into this crazy animal mould. A crazy animal wouldn't feel regret 
about killing that innocent zebra, you know?" 

Indeed. 

"Music has always been my personal crazy outlet. I'll keep on performing, as 
long as I can. I think I could get through the rest of my life without my legs and 
without my eyesight, but if I lost my hands, or my hearing, or my mouth, that 
would just be personal hell. Because I wouldn't be able to make music." 

www.indian.co.uk/dansartain 
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" People look at us and say, A Clockwork Orange, " 
raves the rake they call Paul Puppet. "I guess it's 
the hat and make-up thing, " he ventures, apropos 
his vaudevillian outfit. "But I'd say it's more like 
Laurel and Hardy, fed on a diet of Jim Henson 
and Dada." 

Scunner's vivid, libertarian Scottish triumvirate 
- Paul (vocals), the Lunatic Engineer (guitar, 
theremin, violin, keyboards) and the Urban Fairy 
(drums) -fashion a classy, lurid brouhaha of 
cocktail-shift crooning, clap-happy glam-pop, 
joc(k)ular post-punk and burlesque electro. 

"I did a Marlene Dietrich a few years ago, " 
resumes our kohl-eyed macaroni, exposing his 
baroque extravagance of charms, "but I couldn't 
get high heels to fit me on the night," he grieves. 
"So I just did it in my stocking soles." 

Informed by a florid cultural babel - Bowie, 
The Muppets, Jim Jarmusch, Angela Carter, 
Czech filmmaker Jan Svankmejerand, innately, 
the Situationist writings of Guy Debord - Scunner 
defy the margins of interaction and imagination: 
a societal spectacle indeed. 

"Wilful naivety, wonky machines, glitter and 
balloons are Scunner's tools," extrapolates the 
cerebral Lunatic Engineer. "They should be used 



'Please revel in the 
absurd and step 
outside the norm' 



by the spectator - or 'partaker', as we say - to jolt 
them from the ordinary to the extraordinary." 

Paul concurs. "Too many people these days are 
saying, 'Why are you doing that?' I'm forever saying, 
'Why not?'" 

"The audience is the band as much as the band 
is the audience," the Lunatic resumes. "People 
should revel in their imaginations. " 

Situationists, Weimar fetishists, tangerine- 
streaked merry pranksters -Scunner are all of 
these things, and puppeteers to boot: "Yeah, 
I studied puppetry in Glasgow," affirms Paul. 
"The guy who runs the school is dedicated to 
the art -and he was also Mr Spoon in Sutton 
Moon," he reveals, to my awe. 

What about ventriloquism? "Sadly, I'm not 
much of an expert, although I'm keen to take it 



up in the future," Paul muses. Who would win in a 
fight: Keith Harris or Bob Carolgees? "It would have 
to be Bob Carolgees, 'cause he had all that custard 
pie experience on Tiswas," he responds in a flash. 

"Speaking of Tiswas," Paul continues, "we're 
trying to track down a kid who dressed as a rabbit, 
held a giant carrot and performed a petrified 
rendition of Art Garf unkel's 'Bright Eyes' on the 
show. He'll be an adult now, and he's probably 
scarred for life. If that kid was you, please get in 
touch," he beseeches. 

"It may seem like a strange request," he offers, 
"but we seek diverse acts for our themed club 
night, Spangled: it's a regular event we host with 
[gigging pals] the Glasgow Glam Bangers. We 
did a HedwigAnd The Angry /ncn-themed one 
a while back, and we're planning an Ivor Cutler 
tribute night soon." 

The Lunatic Engineer pipes up at all this live talk. 
"There is no place in a Scunner 'happening' for 
customary thought," he determines. "Please revel 
in the absurd and step outside the norm." 

And if we don't? "If you're unmoved, then move 
on," he booms. 

But no one moves. 

www.scunner.net 




pine forest 

rendered oysterless 



pine forest 

asleep in witches' gold 







the bugs 

you gotta wait 



small things 

pregnant longer than humans 



bald mermaid 

let us be your snails 



full MP3 albums free to download now from www.infinitechug.com 
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Includes "It Dawned On Me" and "S 
Out Now on CD/LP 
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13 Brighton, Freebutt 

14 London, Barfly 

2 Bristol, Uni AR2 

3 Manchester, Blowout @ Bierkeller 

4 Liverpool, Academy 3 

5 Birmingham, Bar Academy 

7 Glasgow, King Tut's 

8 Leeds, Cockpit 

9 London, Islington Bar Academy 



Debut single Out Now on CD 

w ww. tlie earlyypars.org. iik 



FILM SCHOOL 



CD/LP Out Now 

Includes On & On. Harmed. Pitfalls and 1 1:11 
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metronomy 

words: Robin Wilks 
photography: Emily Graham 



napoleon iiird 

Words: Lauren Strain 
Illustration: Tom Genower 



Every so often a record comes along 
that pushes so many of your buttons 
at once that you can't help grinning 
at how unlikely it is. Metronomy's 
album, Pip Payne (Pay The £5,000 
You Owe) has so many elements that 
I love: infectiously bouncy beats, great 
melodies, romantic folky flourishes 
and LOL-tastic plinky-plonky sounds. 



Me' to skittering electro banger The 
8th' and 'Black Eye/Burnt Thumb', 
which builds gradually from a gentle, 
folky reverie into a great lolloping 
groove with squelchy synths. 

Mount plays guitar and melodica, 
as well as coffee mugs, computer 
games, his desk. . . " I haven't got loads 
of equipment because I haven't got 



'I can't think of anything worse 
than just being liked by a bunch of 
greasy young men' 



But best of all, it's a record made with 
a real sense of fun. Pip Payne. . .takes 
itself seriously, but with enough 
lightheartedness to lift it far above 
most of today's electronic acts. 

"When I started making this 
record I was listening to a lot of 
electronica - stuff like Skam and 
Autechre, which I really do like -but 
one thing I hate is when part of the 
kudos about certain music is that it is 
elitist," says Joseph Mount, the man 
behind Metronomy. "I want to make 
electronic music that everyone can 
get involved in and enjoy." 

This sense of fun extends to his 
remixes: Mount has made a hot 
name for himself by hewing quirky 
and perky dance classics from acts 
including Franz Ferdinand, Roots 
Manuva and Lady Sovereign. With 
the release of the album though, 
the attention should shift to Mount's 
own work - an expansive collection 
of inventive tunes with oodles of 
personality. All 1 2 tracks are ace, from 
the massive fuzz-guitar bop of opener 
(and single) 'You Could Easily Have 



loads of money, " he says, "and it's far 
more fun just using what you've got." 

Mount says he has little desire 
to draft others into the recordings: 
"I was thinking about using more 
guest vocalists [Trick Or Treatz' 
features the vocals of Virginia Lipinski, 
sliced and diced into glorious, funky 
oblivion], but I might as well do it 
myself. It might become a bit cold if 
I start using too many people. " 

This individualism permeates the 
music; the record skips all over the 
place in style and tempo, but there's 
not a second that doesn't sound like 
Metronomy. "There's a whole variety 
of people getting into it because, in 
a weird, very incoherent way, it's 
quite coherent, " says Mount." 

Live, with his synchronised-dance 
backing band The Food Groups, 
Metronomy has been bringing smiles 
to the faces of ravers and gig-goers 
alike. "I can't think of anything worse 
thanjust being liked bya bunch of 
greasy young men," says Mount. 
"It's good to spread yourself about. " 

www.metronomy.co.uk 



What is this splattered palette of 
conspicuous bangs and cotton wool 
hisses? Why are distorted choirs 
wobbling at me from dark alcoves 
in the walls of rainy city back streets? 
Who is making these jellified, 
shrinking-then-ballooning bits of 
audio? Ah, yes. There he is, buried 
somewhere under the soil, singing 
The Casual Terrorist' from his second 
EP (unleashed on the zany, tipsy, 
slightly scary Brainlove Records). 
Feet patter and objects are dropped. 
Shy chimes meet, resonate, depart. 
Welcome, Napoleon lllrd. You remind 
me of sounds I had forgotten. 

"I love the recorder. I've bought 
a couple recently," he smiles from 
beneath brown curls and impish eyes. 
A one-man conglomeration of clutter, 
he hordes blips, squeaks and creaks. 



drummer. They could play all the stuff 
thatl playbadly-although I likethat, 
because it's like a school orchestra. 
There's nothing more characterful 
than a badly played trumpet." 

So what encourages the creation 
of his rippling electronic puddles and 
muddy swirls of flotsam? "I just want 
to be able to do music and nothing 
else. I have crappy jobs in between 
doing music and getting annoyed. 
The last song on the EP ('In Business 
We Are Resigned') is a direct response 
to that - why the fuck do people go 
into work every day and hate it until 
they're 65? I know that's the way 
the western world works, but surely 
we should try to do something about 
it. Everyone's depressed. Look at 
monkeys -they're great. Theyjust 
sitaroundall day, geta bit of food. 



'There's nothing more characterful 
than a badly played trumpet' 



"The main thing is to create 
something people haven't heard 
before. I'm sure that's not possible, 
but you've got to try. I've got a little 
studio in my house where I make 
as much noise as I can." 

An ex-component of Little 
Japanese Toy, he's now the Leeds- 
based king of his own chaotic, 
melodious empire. "If I've got a tape 
machine, I can go do a gig. It might 
break down, but it's not spending 
the evening with its mum or having 
dinner with its girlfriend. I do want a 
band, but I want my band. And I want 
to be able to pay 'em, so that if they 
do something wrong I can shout at 
them. I'd like a brass section. And a 



We've become far too intelligent for 
our own good. We have to do all the 
crap the monkeys don't wanna do." 

He's on to something. Good 
people of the realm, this is Napoleon. 
You should be his friend for the 
following reasons: he's a smudge 
bitter that, "People don't really care 
about me in Leeds - 1 don't have a 
Telecasterand I'm not writing post- 
punky new wave stuff"; he hand- 
melts his records with hairdryers 
before folding them around books 
and inscribing their wooden sleeves 
with soldering irons; and his project is 
named after his first sheepdog. There 
is little more to ask for, really. 

www.napoleoniiird.com 
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"Table for One' is the 

debut salt} album 

from former Hefner 

singer Darren 

Hayman, 12 songs 

&bout crumbling 

caffs, dog charities, 

a broken hearted 

Dong Yule, retiring 

School teachers 

and air hostesses 

plummeting to their 

death. 



See Darren live... 

14th Fab - Nice' u' Slcazys, Glasgow 
15th Feb - The Red Rooms, Newcastle 
ISth Feb - Jabeaz Clegg, Manchester 
17th Feb - Brudenell Social Glob, Leeds 
iSth Feb - Junktlon 7, Nottingham 
nth Marcn - water Hate, London (Bflp) 

Also Available from 27th March 
The Best of Hefner'. 




Out 6th March 






ely Hearts Still Beat The Same 
ew Single released 13th Februar 



J a on: 2 si United Edition 7" vinyl, 
Digital Downloads. 

i 7" part 1 to hold PSdure Disc 7" part 2. 
als feature exclusive non -album B-sides 



as; February 

I Liverpool Uni 
. _ jstie The Other Rooms 

'""i Lemon Tree 
nburgh The Cabaret Voltaire 

n 53 Degrees 
try Colloaeum 
The Sugarmill 
lifter The Chgrlicrtte 
imemouth Bournemouth University 
Tunhridge Forum 
—rich Arts Centre 
on Old Blue Las! 
s: March 
on Old Blue Las! 



—king Up 
Trio Debut Album 

Out 27th February 
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Words: Neil Kulkarni 
Illustration: John Gambino 






Hey, pop fans. Have you died yet? Find yourself slipping into autopilot, disappearing? 
Where do you stand in relation to all this cool shit you're surrounding yourself with? 
Music's utter meaninglessness always threatens gently, of course. Part of the thrill. 
But just recently, I've been staring dully at the product racks I've littered my otherwise 
beautiful home with, and thinking of shifting more than just the speakers and my 
mess. I'm skint all the time, so that affects. But while I'm permanently down to a 
hardcore of vinyl I simply can't part with (and seven-inches are just too damn cute 
to flog), the CDs come and the CDs go. A man has to smoke, no? 



So when it's down to a choice between a packet 
of fags and the latest ultra-hep bunkum and 
tommyrot from the music industry, I know what 
I'd rather find wedged in my soft furnishings. Hey, 
don't blame me. I'm a piddling peon in this chain. 
Blame the fucking machine I'm writing this on. 
Because, with the onward lunge of Bill Gates' 
rubbered fist past our gag reflex and into every 
home and orifice (he's in so far, he has looped 
through your arse up through your oesophagus, 
and is shaking his own hand in self-congratulation 
somewhere near your trachea), music (much like 



everything else), has stopped mattering in a 
tangible, palpable sense, beyond mere annoyance/ 
fatigue. Taint mere fogeyish petulance to suggest 
that the Bold New Digital anschluss has critically 
changed pop, cos it has taken away the chase, 
the longing for pop that pop's innaccessibility 
used to stoke like lust in a Methodist's loins. 

Anything you could possibly ever want to hear 
is probably a few minutes away from you right 
now. The wait, the search, the sight, the yearning, 
the saving, the orgasm of purchase, the afterglow 
of analysis and tactility- much of this bliss is getting 
rarer and rarer, and watching numbers fall on a 
screen really doesn't pull the same tricks and fancies 
upon your poor soul. 

Yeah, I'm being an old twat. So I'm allowed 
to annoy you. Like my biz-card sez: "I may be a liar, 
but I don't tell the truth I " Figure it out, you fucks! 
(Got 'em done at Wooley Edge Services on the M 1 . 
Pressed the wrong button and got a logo of a sporty 
ol' toff in a cap and plus-fours pointing his rifle at 
some distant furry victim, as his faithful gun-dog 
points his snout verminwards, like the snivelling 
grassing bastard it is. Quite pleased with 'em, 
actually). I'm notsenileyef, y'funkin' barstewards. 
Check my salad. It's crisp ! 
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Strictly limited edition White 
7" single (with josh pearson) 
{Available exclusively through 

WWW.BELLAUNtON.COM 
PHE-ORDEH YOUR COPY NOW. 






Long-anticipated DVD coming 

soon, featuring live footage 

prom the last tour, interviews 

and the video to great waves. 

Limited Edition Ocean Songs 

re-issue with exclusive dvd 

available now 

www.dirtythree.com 

www.bellaunion.com 
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JAMES ROBERTS 
EVERYTHING YOU 
KNOW IS ftliiHT 
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HOLLY THROSBY 
'ON NIGHT' 

(WOO MB RECORTK) 
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&JTTWLE SURFERS 

REMASTERED, REPACKAGED AND 
REISSUED ON THEIR OWN LABEL LATINO 
BUGGER VEIL 




REMBRANDT 
PUSSYHORSE. 



THE BUTTHOLES 
SURFERS... EP + 
PCPP' 



_ 



"INAL 
RELEASES FROM 
A LEGENDARY 

BAND PUTTING 

UNDERGROUND 
ROCK ON THE 
*P IN A BIG WAV 
1 THE 1 9BQS 



AVAILABLE NOW FROM 



0HMV 



forte 
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JACK &OSE UK 

TOTJl 2006 



<Kr. f«b LOKuOS. Llimiualre ■ Yellow tivanO 

Ilth Feb HOTTINGfctAM, Buskers Hill 

12 th Feb CAHBBIUGE, The Portland Arms 

I3th FebQXFQBU fort Haban 

IUh Feb CARDIFF, The UufTale Bar 

I'A'a J'eb iJKlSTOL, The Cube Cinema 

I£th Feb COVENTRY. Tin Angel 

ITth Feb HANCS ESTER, Unitarian Chapel « Denis Jonee 

leth Feb NEWCASTLE, Modern Tower 

ITth Keb GLASGOW, toe 

20th Feb EilLliBUBCi, Henrj-'E Cellar Bar 

2 1st Feb STOCKTOH. The Georgian Theatre 

2 2nd Feb SHEFFIELD The Criefcetenr Arms 



JACK aOES. T¥0 01ELHALS OF - Cii A 
KEKSItf GTOH BL0E5 - Cu 

OUT HOV Oil pJEAOTim HAFFIKESS 
jISTBiaDTBli BY FOBTE 

V V V. iortedistributio n oO.uk 




The first 20 subscribers will also receive copies of BPitch Control's Camping 2 and 

Leaf's Check The Water compilations 





A bumper subs offer this issue. Firstly, from Berlin comes Ellen Allien's standard-bearing BPitch Control's second Camping 
compilation, as good a summation of leftf ield European techno as you hear all year: music from the likes of Tomas Andersson, 
Modeselektor, The MFA, and of course Allien herself. Meanwhile, from closer to home is Check The Water, a 10-year two-CD 
celebration of all things Leaf. "This magic double album charts a stellar assemblage of sparkling progeny including Susumu 
Yokata, Triosk, Rob Ellis, and A Hawk And A Hacksaw," cooed Nicola Meighan in Plan B #9. Both are distributed bySRD. 
To qualify for this offer, please mention PB10 with your cheque, or in the Paypal comments box. 



UK -6 issues for £20 

EU airmail - 6 issues for £27.50 

Rest of the World airmail - 6 issues for £35 

Send cheques to: Plan B Publishing, PO Box 5047, Hove, BN52 9WY, UK 

Or visit www.planbmag.com/order and pay by credit card, debit card, or Paypal 



Check out www.planbmag.com 
for web-exclusive interviews, reviews, 
articles and staff weblogs, stockist 
information, gig guide, secure ordering 
and discussion forums 



back issues 



UK - £4.00, EU airmail - £5.50, Rest of the world surface mail - £5.50, Rest of the world airmail - £7.00 

Send cheques to Plan B Publishing, PO Box 5047, Hove, BN52 9WY, UK 

Or visit www.planbmag.com/order and pay by credit card, debit card, or Paypal 

If you have enquiries, please contact richard@planbmag.com. Please note that Rest of the World orders by surface mail have a delivery time of up to 1 2 weeks 



The next issue of Plan B will 
be on sale from Monday 3rd 
April, 2006 
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the void 



But I done gone snapped my celery. Remembering the times when the 
only records we had in the house were a German Language Dictaphone stray, 
Negro Spirituals For Children (from K-Tel's White Supremacist StartEmYoung 
collection), The Jungle Book (a Pickwick fake, I realised disappointedly), Charlie 
Drake (fucking sensational), Mantovani (fucking terrifying), and a couple of 
classical compilations that got me started on my way here. It was all Music For 
Pleasure, in every way - and I can't sell vinyl with the same blase disaffection 
I have for those loathsomely uninvolving lumps of plastic that even now are 
bugging me with their omnipresent ugliness. What I fucking hate about CDs 
is everything -the packaging, the look of them, the sound of them, the way 
that you can't see how they work when they're working (and tell me that a 
skipping CD ain't a trillion times more annoying than a little scratch on an LP). 

So, all the shit I've loved this month has been on wax. Like Jel's 'WMD' 
(Anticon). Yeah, OK, mardyarse, groan all y'like, but it's beautiful and all glittery, 
with a rough belly and a fat bum. This guitar that spills Doug Yule into Sunny 
Ade into Manzarena, all over geet big steaming chunky drums underneath, 
all spread thickly with warm ranch bass and smattered with crispy bacon bits. 
Other tracks way back on that Jel thang sound like Manitoba/the nutty fast bits 
of 'Feels', so that's cool by me, and the closer '1938' is a wee monster. Bit of 
a racket, the right grain in the rumble, pitter-patted with a masseuse touch 
by some properly palpitative beats. So doggone peachy you wanna bite it. 

All these 1 2-inchers bounce the tattered tendrils of tinsel out the carpet to 
wink at your hibernation's impending demise - the Mos Def verse on Immortal 
Technique's 'Bin Laden' (Viper), Sway's poignant and inspirational 'Little 
Derek' (Dcypha), DTP'S Luda-heavy 'Georgia' (DTP), Tha Alkaholiks' swandive 
into hip hop's history books with 'Flute Song' (Kock), Vanishing System's 
fearsome 'Back 2 Back' (Altered Vibes), Ying Yang Twins' 'Shake' (TVT) for a 
blinding Pitbull cameo, Spankrock's spooktacular homage to 'Rick Rubin' (Big 
Dada), The Guvnor's natty seven-inch stormer 'You Can't Blag A Blagga' (Raw 
Creation), Atki2 & Renee Silver's absolutely head-wrecking 'Sweaty Palms EP' 
on the never-forgettable Shadatek label, Lupe Fiasco's soon-to-be-huge 'Kick 
Push' (Atlantic), and Zygote's quite incredibly dark 'Casiopia/Heat Rise' on the 
Boot imprint that's steadily becoming one of the UK's, nay the world's, finest. 
But after all those extremes, howzabout some good ol' British greyness, after 
an admission that I'm losing my thread? 

It's beautiful and glittery, 
with a rough belly and 
a fat bum 



I mean, Christ, all that righteous technofear I was on a while back? Bollocks, 
really, weren't it? Its disproof popped through my door a few days ago and has 
filled the world. I got a thing on a cheaply knocked out, anonymous-looking 
CD-R that's getting played over and over. It's a South Coast thing but don't run. 
T'aint spangly or brittle, just sure and poetic and true. 12" Matter's 'Sunshine 
Coast' (HID Productions) is an utterly stunning transmission from the depths 
of the dark south -a flipped, inverted look at coastal living and the ugly realities 
of small-town darkness and decay, both external and internal. Almost Graham 
Greene in its transformative look at holidayland paradise as a vicious criminal 
hell, but honest and raw, rather than cinematic, 12" Matter willingly admit 
that what they document on 'Sunshine Coast' happens in virtually every town 
in Britain, but there's a definite sense of place to this recording that locates 
it firmly in their local milieu, the sea an unheard yet sure presence in the eerie 
silences, almost mocking the landlubbing hordes with its enormity and its 
emptiness. Absolutely unashamed in both accent and accuracy, it's one 
of the most effectively honest tunes you'll hear all year -and Evil Ed, as ever, 
goes way above and beyond and pulls an amazing remix off on the B-side. 

Ed's one of those producers keen not just to show off his own talents 
but to really listen to a track, and think about what it means before he starts 
his work: the result is that the remix of this actually makes the track even sadder, 
even more poignant, even more redolent of the kind of blasted piers and 
broken-down funfairs 12" Matter seem to be circling as they rhyme. Never 
mind anything else coming out of these islands this month in any genre 
- if The Specials were around today, they'd be making tunes as righteous, 
painfully true-to-life and compellingly suggestive as 'Sunshine Coast'. 

In 2006, let's concentrate. There are glimmers in all the glitz and 
gladhanding of pop's currently endless insistence on your daily space that 
entirely recall and reinvoke the same dazed infatuation you felt when you 
had nothing but a Dansette Music Centre and a few squares of card and 
black shellac for company. 

The key is: don't just spend 2006 getting what you want. Spend time making 
sure that you love, unreasonably, excessively, what you get, or don't get it at all. 
Delete everything else. Or you might as well be a shell for corporations to blow 
through at will. 

Concentrate. Think harder. I think it might help. 
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Words: Slobodan Vujanovic 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 



Max Mohr: Old Song (Playhouse) 

As Good As It Gets in the death 
disco. 

Hell Demonio: Hell Demonio 
Vs Punk Funk (Robot Radio) 

Reservoir Dogs bark. 

The Strokes: This Life (demo) 

Wild At all Hearts. 

Cathode ft Caroline Thorp: 
Chronophobia (Distraction) 

A love letter from a Stepford Wit 

Bright Eyes: Make War 
(Long Version) (Saddle Creek) 

A rush and a push and the Garden 
State we stand on is ours. 

The Drones: Locust (ATP) 

Down By The Low (sic). 

Long Blondes: Separated By 
Motorways (Good And Evil) 

Charlie's Angels in toyland. 

Aa: Lilly Vanilli (Narnack) 

Twin Peaks reaches its peak. 

She Wants Revenge: 
Out Of Control (Geffen) 

Black leather Dancer In The Dark. 

A Northern Chorus: Don't Think 
Of Collapse (Sonic Unyon) 

Love Story (end credits). 

Gui Borrato: Arquipelago (K2) 

Last March Of The Penguins. 

The Chicarones: Freeze Up 
(Bella Union) 

White Wedding Crashers. 

Diane Cluck: Just As It Should Be 
(Voodoo EROS) 

The ballad of the Magdalene Sisters. 

Okkervil River: Missing Children 
(Jagjaguwar) 

Napoleon Dynamite explosion. 



Liars: A Visit From Drum (Mute) 

Blair Witch birthday party. 

Amandine: Firefly (Fat Cat) 

Bitter Sweet Hereafter. 

Editors: I Buried The Devil (Echo) 

Our Final Destination. 

Friends Of Dean Martinez: 
Landfall (Glitterhouse) 



Even cowblues 
get The girls 

The Gossip: Jealous Girls 
(kill rock stars) 

Even Cowblues Get The Girls. 

Archie Bronson Outfit: 
How I Sang Dang (Domino) 

Saving Private Ryan's remains. 

Katerine: Le Train De 19h 
(Universal) 

Le Pulp Fiction Poupee. 

Sixteen Horsepower: De-railed 
(Bloodshot) 

Song To Sing In Denver When You' 
Dead. 

White Rose Movement: 
White Swan (Independiante) 

Lost Highway patrol. 

Arctic Monkeys: 
Riot Van (Domino) 

Stand By Me and the babyshamble. 

Tarantella: Dark Horse 
(Alternative Tentacles) 

Texas Chainsaw bunch. 



Radio 94.9 
Tuesdays at 8PM 
www.djradio949.com 
mocvestica@yahoo.com 
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honest jons 

Words: Daniel Trilling 

Illustration: Daryl Waller 



'World music is a horrible term' 




Getting the latest batch of releases from Honest Jons 
makes me feel like one of those bearded archaeologists 
on TimeTeam. Just as they sit there on Sunday tea- 
times, trying to work out how Roman coins found their 
way into a medieval rubbish tip, here I am trying to fit 
calypso music played by Forties Nigerian Londoners into 
my Big History of Pop. Or wondering what links a blind 
New York jazz-Viking, vintage afrobeat, and lost 
classics of Sixties soul, reggae and folk. 

Bizarrely, part of the answer is Damon Albarn. 
A regular customer at the Honest Jons shop (based 
in London's Ladbroke Grove), which has a 30-year 
history of globetrotting eclecticism, the Blur frontman 
suggested to shop owners Mark Ainley and Alan 
Scholef ield that they co-release a collection of music 
Albarn had made with local musicians on a trip to Mali 
(2000's Mali Music). 

As Scholef ield explains, the label grew from there: 
"We've helped people put out records before, but 
never had the idea of doing a full-time label. Me and 
Mark always joked that Damon was our ideal customer 
because he bought records from every section of the 
shop, he really got into everything. So there was a lot 
of shared ground between us - all three of us are 
passionate about music that often gets ignored. " 

One such example is the compilation series London 
Is The Place For Me, which tells the story of young men 
from Africa and the Caribbean who arrived in London 
fresh from fighting in World War II. Stumbling across 
the city's jazz clubs, they created an amazing hybrid 

How many different projects have you got going on 
at the moment? 

"Three musical ones -and one where..." 

Telesales? 

"And one where I. . .thank god it's not 
telesales. . .one where I promote other bands. " 

Here's whom I admire. Rasha Shaheen. When I first 
met her four years ago, she played bass with Bristol's 
slinky and sensuous Mooz. Mooz skittered round 
the edges of trip hop, but from a rock perspective: 
angular and urban and playfully kittenish. I was 
devastated when they split, more because I felt they 
never received just deserts than from a sense of 
overriding loss. Since then, Shaheen has been busy. 

First, she formed Male with Big Joan singer 
Annette Berlin - their symbol is like a stiletto mirror- 
reflected as a guitar - whose 2005 four-track demo 
jars and judders in exactly all the right places, drums 
a bruise of emotion, voices all plaintive and cajoling. 
It's post-punk, in the sense that none of the lesser 
feted post-punk bands (Au Pairs, Delta 5, The 
Leopards) never were. If this was a seven-inch 
EPfrom 1979, I'm telling ya, it would be high on 
my list of most cherished singles. 

Then she joined The Liftmen - a Sonic Youth, 
Captain Beef heart and Fall-influenced Bristol 
'super'-group - who released one incredible single, 
'Meat Raffle', and a patchily entertaining album, 
Ponds Of Beauty/Ponds Of Terror (Disco Ordination). 
The single, on pleasingly thick blood-red vinyl, crept 
onto my turntable unawares one night, and refused 
to budge for weeks, such is the beguiling charm 
of its languid, elastic grooves- kind of reminiscent 
of (admittedly obscure) early Eighties bands such 
as The Transmitters and Bristol's own Glaxo Babies: 
spidery and twanging with taut desire. 

More recently, she released her own solo album 
-the partly gothic, theatrical Hatshepsut, with 
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buried treaures: some key honest jons releases 



Moondog: The Viking Of Sixth 

Avenue Brilliant retrospective of 
a forgotten maverick of the NYC 
underground. Reviewed by Pil and Galia 
Kollectiv in December's Plan B: "What 
Bach would have written, were he born 
to a shamanistic healer in Arizona. " 
Various: Never The Same: Leave- 
Taking From The British Folk 
Revival 1970-1977Acompilation 
of British folk musicians who reacted to 
the same bloated Seventies pop culture 
as punk did. Only in their case, the 
reaction was a return to the raw folk 
of Alan Lomax-era recordings, proving 
along the way that resistance could 
be beautiful as well as radical. 



Tony Allen: Lago 

Did you know that F 
musician was Handel? Since 1 978, 
Kuti's former band leader has continued 
the great Nigerian tradition of cross- 
pollination, mixing highlife with r'n'b, 
soul, jazz and hip hop. This latest album 
sees a return to afrobeat's frantic dance- 
based roots. 

Le Volume Courbe: I Killed My Best 
Friend Honest Jons isn't just a reissues 
label. Aside from Damon Al barn's solo 
efforts and an album from former 
Specials frontman Terry Hall, there's 
Charlotte Marionneau's lo-fi debut, 
which features members of My Bloody 
Valentine and Mazzy Star. 



of calypso and English jazz-pop that has largely remained unheard until now. 
The most recent instalment came out the same week as the July bombings, 
which is as good a poke in the eye as any to those who'll tell you that 
multiculturalism doesn't work. 

Honest Jons is best known for its championing of West African music, 
and for this reason, it is all too often dismissed as a 'world music' label. That's 
something that Scholef ield rails against. "World music is a horrible term. It's 
basically saying, 'We're not going to give this the status of hip hop, or indie, 
or punk, or any music with a real character or genre'. It's other, it's like that 
box you get on forms - if it doesn't fit any other categories, it's 'world'. " 

There are no points for worthiness though, and none of this would matter 
if the music itself wasn't any good. So rest assured there's enough innovation 
and immediacy amongst the label's 30-odd releases to make even Devendra 
Banhart fans prick up their ears. Whether or not you choose to ignore it is 
a different matter. But if you did, you'd be missing out on hearing the collision 
- and celebration - of the different lives, experiences and traditions that shape 
ourworld. Which really is the best kind of fun. Honest. 

www.astralwerks.com/honest ions.html 




THE NEW FELLAS 



8/10 album of the week - NME 

"...sing-a-longs that defy you not to punch the air and holler the choruses" 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 



AVAILABLE SOON ON LP AND 

LIMITED 2006 TOUR EDITION WITH BONUS DVD 



SEE THE CRIBS LIVE IN FEBRUARY 2006: 

13TH BIRMINGHAM, IRISH CENTRE 

14TH EDINBURGH, GIG 

1 5TH NEWCASTLE, NORTHUMBRIA UNIVERSITY 

17TH MANCHESTER, ACADEMY 2 

1 8TH PORTSMOUTH, WEDGEWOOD ROOMS 

1 9TH LONDON, ASTORIA 

21 ST BRIGHTON, CONCORDE 2 

22ND NORWICH, WATERFRONT 

23RD LIVERPOOL, ACADEMY 

25TH LEEDS, UNIVERSITY 

www.thecribs.com www.wichita-recordings.com 



Each song purrs and 
stretches with barely 
disguised menace 



a picture of a ballerina on its cover, feet surrounded by thorns. Each song purrs 
and stretches with barely disguised menace, sexual tension and gloriously 
histrionic disdain for convention. It's not rock music, even slightly. Rasha sent 
me all three of the above, one notable day last December. 

Yes, you could say I'm in awe. 

"I'm a note-taker for students with disabilities at Bristol University. I studied 
music technology at college. I was born in Kuwait. When I was three, I moved 
to Bangor in North Wales where my dad was studying linguistics. Between the 
ages of nine and 1 7, 1 lived in Saudi Arabia. Everything was banned. I didn't 
have a drink of alcohol until I left. I came back to Bangor and went totally wild 
-I did my first everything when I was 18, my first drink, my first smoke, my first 
kiss, my first boyfriend, my first sexual experience, my first trip, my first ecstasy. 
I forgot to renew my visa and they tried to kick me out, so I stayed on in a state 
of appeal for about two years. 

"Me and my friend hitched everywhere to see gigs. We followed Levitation 
around, and The Moonflowers, and Daisy Chainsaw, and moved to Bristol. 
But I didn't want to wake the police up to the fact I'd moved, so every week 
I'd hitch back to Bangor to sign in. I wasn't allowed to work but my friend let 
me stay in her bedroom and I volunteered in the Moonflowers office. In the 
end, I couldn't continue like that, so I moved to Egypt, where I worked as a tour 
leader. My friends thought I was going to come straight back but I wasn't 
allowed, so after a year one of them came over and we got married. It took 
eight months to clear that process. It's been a life of music ever since then. 
Ever since I was 24." 

What do you think about when you try and go to sleep? 

"I think of my shoulder because it's niggling me. It's not quite right. " 

You can't rotate it? 

"I can rotate it. You know when you feel there's something on your 
shoulder and it shouldn't be there? And there's nothing quite wrong with it 
but you don't know what it is? " 

www.rasha.co.uk 
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why i love...philip roth 

Words: Stewart Gardiner 
Illustration: Nathan Fletcher 



I first encountered Philip Roth in the late Nineties - 1 don't 
recall precisely when - with Portnoy's Complaint. It 
caught my attention not only because of its status as 
a 'Great American Novel' but also because it tapped 
into themes I'd come to love through the films of Woody 
Allen - and let's face it, who isn't well versed in the art of 
masturbation? It came as no surprise that I found the book 
wonderful, but it perplexes me to this day why I didn't rush 
out and read all the Roth I could get my hands on. 

Come 2004, things dramatically changed. I rarely 
read more than a couple of contemporary novels in any 
year, and those are usually the latest novels from already 
established, favourite authors of mine. But the reviews 
of Roth's The Plot Against America so fascinated me 
thatlboughtthehardbackwhenl was supposed to be 
Christmas shopping. It was one of the best decisions 
I ever made. The book takes a high concept- reminiscent 
of Philip K Dick and various thriller writers - but delivers 
one of the most personal narratives imaginable. Roth's 
jumping-off point is history: what if Charles Lindbergh, 
a noted anti-Semite, had ousted Franklin Roosevelt to 
become US president in 1 940? I'm not American, I'm 
not Jewish and I wasn't around during the World War II, 
but this a story that speaks of universal truths. 

That was me hooked, reeled in, soon to be grilled 
over a barbecue somewhere in Newark, New Jersey. 



barr 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Photography: Ed Templeton 



"How do you start something?" goes the first line 
on BARR's new album, Beyond Reinforced Jewel 
Case. "How do you start something? Youstartit!" 

Listening to the words of BARR, aka LA-based 
Brendan Fowler, is like when you pick up a zine, 
a proper, non-shiny paper one.and you're like, 
people still do zines, they just write stuff and print it 
up and copy it, and wow, such optimism! I can't feel 
like that anymore. And then you read it and you're 
like, I'm such a fool, because actually optimism is 
the only feasible, sensible way forward. And then 
you feel great all day, because someone took the 
time to tell you to start something, and even if you 
don't start anything right then, you pass the zine 
on to your friend and she starts something, and 
it's action equals satisfaction once more. 

It's kind of like that, listening to BARR. But it's 
also kind of not. Over simple, swingy beats and 
occasional piano, he enunciates advice, analysis, 
questions and theories - impulsive and immediate 
- and then he worries. Worries like a dog worries 
a shoe, chews ideas up and obsessively loops them, 
walking a line between hip hop pop pep talk, riot 
grrrl fervour, beat poet angst and Anticon-boy 
neuroses. He's sharp, can be dark: on 'My List 
Of Demands' he doses a heckler with sarcasm, 
then quietly sings out a revenge scenario; and he 
describes 'Us' (a meditation on how to -and should 
we? - sing about death) as, " Kind of about coming 
out of the mourning-denial closet." But what I like 
most about BARR is that he gets stuff done: he's 
a member of New England Roses, and helps to run 
ANP, a quarterly mag funded by RVCA clothing, 
and when I asked him how he was doing today 
he replied, "I feel super-fortunate to be alive". 
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'Your gift is not to 
personalise your 
experience' 



Discovering Roth to have written 26 books, I swiftly worked my way through them, 
to date having read all but two, which are currently out of print. I hadn't become this 
obsessed with a writer since my first heady days reading Paul Auster. As a matter of fact, 
a similar obsession with writing turns up time and again in Roth, whether it's a celebrity 
stalker harassing Nathan Zuckerman - Roth's alter ego - or David Kepesh awakening 
to find himself transformed into a giant mammary in The Breast. The latter is a scathing, 
wildly self-deprecating expose of the pompous Kepesh who, after much consternation, 
concludes to his psychoanalyst that this cosmic joke has been perpetrated upon him 
precisely because he has been teaching the works of Kafka and Gogol. 

His books often deploy texts within texts, with fictional alter egos stacking up like 
Russian dolls along the way. What appeals is this idea of Roth rewriting his own story in 
search of meaning: I wonder what elements of my own life I would alter through fictions 
I hope someday to write. Will my alter ego have an easier time of it? Will I have my father 
transmogrified into someone who does not become an alcoholic, thus not forcing my 
mother's hand to divorce him? Will I have him, aged 49, not lying dead on that fishing 
boat on 29 May 1 998, but alive, well and praising me on a piece of writing I've shown 
him? Perhaps. But what I've learned from Roth is that you may fare better if your Active 
self encounters even greater suffering. That way, you might actually learn something. 

Nathan Zuckerman appears through a whole series of novels, even turning up 
at the end of the autobiographical The Facts. Roth has talked us through incidents 
that the canny reader may well recognise in altered form from the novels, but upon 
doubts of publishing an actual autobiography he sends the manuscript to Zuckerman, 
who promptly admonishes him. "Your gift is not to personalise your experience," he 
explains to his creator, "but to personify it, to embody it in the representation of a person 
who is nor yourself. You are not an autobiographer, you're a personificator" - something 
I myself hope one day to become. 



'Are we using video-phones? 
No! We're writing fucking 
letters!' 



What inspires you the most? 

"I think the idea of the underdog overcoming. The unlikely hero. . .The kid 
who gets picked on growing up to be the person that everyone looks up to and 
worships. If I have a target audience I would like to think it is these people. Also, 
life is hard but we make it harder. I get really inspired by the idea of making it 
easier, not like inventing a better can opener or a better TiVo machine, but 
helping people to understand that it doesn't need to be so hard or so bad. " 

Do you feel uncomfortable about being so honest in your music? 

The only thing that has made me feel uncomfortable lately is performing 
the last song on the record, 'Anthems And All'. I wanted to try to write the most 
uncomfortable line that I could. It still makes me uncomfortable, but in a way, 
I think it has been really good to deal with it. Sometimes I think I might make 
the audience a little uncomfortable, so maybe it's good for me to feel it too." 

How is your magazine going? 

"The whole thing is so f reeform and illogical that I kind of can't believe 
it's happening - my day job is making a free art magazine that has no ads. . . 
We have pretty much complete creative control because the only person we 
are answering to is RVCA's main man, PM Tenore, and he hired us because he 
liked our ideas and wanted us to just go for it. We really want to make the most 
amazing thing we can and then give it away for free. " 

My friend is obsessed with Myspace right now, whereas I see it as 
less of a community and more just an excuse for her to stalk boys and 
not write her novel. What's your take? 

"I do think there is a physically unhealthy amount of computer use going 
on, and in that I include video games. But I'm speaking from a purely physical 
or health standpoint with that, because I do think that blogs, message boards 
and mainly things like Myspace are doing an amazing job of creating community 
on this planet. Yes, PLANET! The infrastructure is pretty amazing, and the thing 
that is fully blowing my mind is that, OK, we live in the future, right? Like, in the 
2000s, that's the future - and are we teleporting? Are we using video-phones, 
which we actually do have? No! We're writing fucking letters! Email and text 
messaging is fucking typing letters! All we do all day is write letters to each 
other. . .We even figured out how to take phones, which 'replaced the letter', 
and make them send letters! I think that's pretty nuts and beautiful." 

www.barrbarr.com 




music that time forgot 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Martin Rev 

Strangeworld (Sahko Recordings, 2000) 

Received wisdom is that Suicide's first album is an important component 
of any well-informed record/MP3 collection. The New York duo's hipster 
credentials are, after all, impeccable: they pretty much invented a form of 
industrial synth pop that was skronky and spaced out rather than finessed 
and space-age; they pre-empted the weirder fringes of techno and house, 
touting minimal, brutal drum machine and cold synth grooves as early as 
1 977. Martin Rev wore a fetching electroclashy visor and whacked up the 
delay on everything and Alan Vega growled, yelped, ranted and picked 
fights with the audience. Perfect. Except that Suicide, contrary bastards to 
the last, were never content to be just a footnote in the post punk annals. 

Of course, to must of us, they are just that: one great album, maybe two; 
disco punk pioneers; file next to that New York Noise comp. But, while the 
duo's subsequent career has been chequered to say the least, the obscurity 
of Martin Rev's Strangeworld is bemusing and unjust, for Strangeworld, 
released in 2000 on a small Finnish label, is a delectable piece of raining-on- 
prom-night pop, and a fantasia for broken (hearted) synthesisers, and a doo- 
wop electro karaoke bar in a Philip K Dick cityscape. It's a girl group record 
made by an old dude (still sporting aforementioned visor) who sounds like 
he's singing into a bin. It's a lot like Suicide's best opium bubblegum songs 
('Dream Baby Dream'; 'Cheree') but better, sadder and weirder; without 
the hint of irony. It's -well, it's like this. 



A doo-wop electro karaoke bar in 
a Philip K Dick cityscape 



There are keyboards on pound-store glockenspiel setting, twinkling with 
scurrying scales and soft-focus fake-string chords. There are drum machines 
set to slowed-down bee-bop-a-lula, galloping disco, spectral Spectorpop, 
motorik and proto-house, all overloaded with reverb; a sub-aquatic dance 
party. Rev's vocals are also doused in echo: the dream-dub of 'Funny' makes 
Arthur Russell sound frugal. The lyrics? "There's magic in ourtouch. " "I could 
be on Mars. " "You got me in a trance. " "You're the only one I wanna fi-yi-yi- 
yind. "Think Daniel Johnston meets The Shangri-Las, and you're sort of there. 

Then there's the noise. It's easy to fall in love with 'Ramblin'.a break-up 
song of Christmassy gorgeousness, but what slays you is the boom and 
the thunder of tripped-out car-crash 'Splinters', and the industrial, nocturnal 
dubscape of 'One Track Mind'. Joe Meek smiles down from heaven; scatters 
stars and spring-reverbs - this is what he was getting at. 

Like Meek's work, Strangeworld is gloriously messy: perhaps we found 
its lack of precision a little hard to take in futuristic 2000. Perhaps we were 
more concerned with Suicide's more abrasive beat-driven legacy, and its 
influence on the coming electro re-explosion. Most likely the release was 
so low-key only Suicide obsessives knew it was out. But now, when Ariel Pink 
puts out ethereal radio-psych every two days and Arthur Russell's minimal 
delay-mantras are (rightly) hailed as genius, surely it's time to re-navigate 
the nebulous, tremulous, marvellous and utterly all-over-the-show terrain 
of Strangeworld - visors at the ready; space echo up to 1 1. 
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Day 1 

7pm It's closed. The contestants peer 
into the windows longingly, their 
breath misting over the original 
paintings of the 'eerie tree' art from 
Sigur Ros' Takk. 

Day 2 

2pm The contestants are on the sofa. 
Today's challenge is to whittle the huge 
pile of 'I've never even heard of this 
band before' CDs down to a mere 



6pm Local favourite Thorir (aka My 
Summer As A Salvation Soldier) is 
making a strong showing with his EP, 
'I Believe In This', while the contestants 
complain to Big Brother Byrni that all 
the Mum albums sound the same. Not 
looking good for in this week's vote. 
9pm Statuesque Faroese blonde Eivor 
Palsdottir (and her stuffed raven) are 
hanging out in the front room singing 
moody folk songs that sound just like 
hot chocolate being drunk under the 



Eivor Palsdottir (and her stuffed 
raven) are hanging out in the 
front room 



fistful. Big Brother Byrni has given 
the contestants an espresso, a CD 
player each and a catalogue for the 
12 Tonar label. 

4pm The contestants are very taken 
by Lebanese religieuse chanteuse Sceur 
Marie Keyrouz, and are slowly working 
theirway through the Mugison back 
catalogue. Byrni calls them to the 
downstairs room to talk about the 
Casio Lady (as heard on the Noi 
Albinoi soundtrack). 
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Northern Lights - which the 
contestants can see out over the bay 
from the window, if they just crane 
their heads. 

Day 3 

11am After a restless night (too many 
good espressos), the contestants are 
still on the sofa. The pile is hovering 
at around 1 5000 Kr (£200, about 
1 CDs). Big Brother Byrni has added 
a new pile to the table (naked ice-rock 



group Trabant! Nordic klezmer 
band Shpilkasl). And the espresso 
machine is chugging away. . . 
2pm Rumours of a Bjdrk sighting 
(gold knee-high biker boots, purple 
dirndl skirt, about yea high). Byrni 
challenges the contestants to make 
sense of her recent soundtrack for 
Drawing Restraint 9. 
5pm After a good, long run, Mugison's 
Mugimamma Is This Monkeymusic? 
is voted off the CD player in favour 
of HilmarOrnHilmarsson's collected 
soundtracks, which sounds a fair 
amount like geysers falling onto 
volcanic lava beds. 

1 1 pm One more espresso. The 
contestants are in the front room 
eating kleinur (pointy donuts, not 

to be confused with kronur, Icelandic 
money), listening to a windswept 
Icelandic seashore recording of Kodaly, 
looking at those eerie trees. 

Day 4 

1 0am The contestants are still on 
the sofa. 

1 2 Tonar, 1 5 Skolarvor5ustig, 
Reykjavik, Iceland 
www.12tonar.is/ 



tarantula a 

Words: Stewart Gardiner 
Illustration: Matt Pattinson 

Bleeding classical music through the veins of rock 
is rarely a good idea. The idioms fall at odds with 
one another, clashing in an orgy of ludicrousness. 
Accusations of prog are - rightly - levelled at 
the offending parties and everyone is left with 
a vaguely sulphurous taste in their mouths. But 
in the hands of Tarantula AD, this marriage of 
forms has proved to be a rather wonderful idea. 

Based in New York, they were introduced by 
the band Disciple ("Within 10 minutes we were 
composing the first Tarantula AD track: 'Opening 
Theme'") - who also gave them their name. 
They consist of Danny Bensi on cello, piano, vocals; 
Gregory Rogrove on drums, percussion, piano, 
vocals; and guitar, bass and vocals from Saunder 
Jurriaans. But do not be misled by the notion of 
'vocals': that implies there are words guiding us 
through the band's swirling landscapes. While 
various guest vocalists appear on their debut LP 
Book Of Sand: Devendra Banhart, Sierra Casady 
of CocoRosie and members of Inouk. I ask the 
band to clarify, for what we have before us is, 
to all intents and purposes, an unspoken work. 

"We chose people who have very distinct 
vocal instruments and a higher force relationship 
with our music, " they tell me. " Having them 
use their voices as an instrument was what 
we looked to do for this recording. In future 
recordings our experiments with vocals and 
vocalists will surely change." 



r 



planningtorock 

Words: John Rogers 
Photography: Melanie Bonajo 



In a shabby ex-ballroom in Berlin's Kreuzberg 
district, a six-foot ghost steps onto the stage. 
She's a towering cabaret clown in a white boiler 
suit, an opera diva nightmare in a conical 
harlequin hat, her gleaming eyes buried deep 
in blacked-out Halloween skull-face sockets, 
face painted white: comical and sinister. 
She stares across the room as a synth rumbles 
loud and heavy up through the floor, through 
my stomach, through my arms and fingers. 
It stabs like an Eighties sci-fi noir soundtrack. 
Layered, swirling vocals phase just in and out 
of range. A flickering video image dances across 
the back of the stage - a robotic, monochrome 
mannequin/soldier, marching and beating a 
drum, then dancing against a Klein blue sky. 

She sings in a falsetto, feline vowels 
burrowing into my memory. Her screams are 
high enough to set glass ringing. Teeth bared 
and eyes screwed up, lost in a different world, 
arms swinging loosely at her sides, face glowing 
bright under the lights and pulling me closer, 
she's a Twin Peaks hallucination pacing over 
a cold chessboard floor and shaking my head 
like a snow globe, a carnival puppet dancing free 
from its strings - or a performance art aberration 
shrieking and jerking over plaintive beats and 
clanging piano, standing on a chair washed in 
pixellated video light. 

She is Planningtorock, solo project of Janine 
Rostron, an English musician and video artist 
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'The environment is 
our fourth member' 



The mood on the record starts out as Shostakovich 
via cascading doom rock- delicate brooding against 
droned-out brooding. It's a blissed-out journey of 
darkness with chinks of light poking in, and is at once 
intensely personal and quietly epic. "This was our 
intention," they agree. "We sought after honest and 
personal performances. Book Of Sand has a strong 
sense of deep mystical emotion." As far as the epic 
goes, the band sees any extrapolation of that as down 
to their audience understanding "that the melodies, 
textures, and performances are all carefully tied to 
one another. But not so much that the listener is left 
in the dust," they are careful to add. 

The dichotomies running in and around their 
music invites speculation on where it all originates. 
They explain as succinctly as possible: " Rachmaninov, 
Shostakovich, Satie, Debussy, Led Zeppelin, Iron 
Maiden, Disciple, Lennon and Metallic Falcons. 
We like insects and birds too. Titanium." 

The band are not concerned with restricting 
themselves for aesthetic purposes. On the contrary, 
they allow wide-open spaces to creep in. "For Book 
Of Sand we went to Orcas Island [off the coast of 
Washington]," they tell me, "and set up a studio in 
a log cabin -where the natural environment, lack of 
city life, and limited technical ability paved the way for 
capturing true musical moments. Much of the Orcas 
ambience made its way into the recording. The 
environment is our fourth member." 

www.tarantulamusic.com 



'My show is a live 
fantasy game' 



who runs her own label, Rostron Records, from 
her Kreuzberg apartment. Rostron grew up in 
Bolton, developing an interest in classical music 
through childhood trips to the BBC studios 
in Manchester, where she was fascinated by 
performances of works by Stockhausen, Ligeti and 
Lugio Nono. She arrived in Berlin via London and 
started work on Planningtorock in a small, home- 
built studio, primarily as a way of combining all 
the different strands of her art and music practice. 

"I took parts of cabaret, performance and 
music and moulded them into my own hybrid 
show," she explains. "I'm interested in the 
language of the stage and the strange tension of 
live performance. It's allowed me to create a very 
personal show where I can be expressive, push 
personal boundaries, give something and let go." 

Rostron's ritualistic costume changes and 
onstage reinventions create a virtual cabaret 
populated by a strange cast of characters, who 
include the Bolton Wanderer, "A homemade time 
traveller who views the world through a cardboard 
helmet with black metal lenses, " she explains. 
"The blue PTR breakdancer wears a helmet covered 
in photo portraits and dances in the street with 
a ghetto blaster. 

"The costumes allow me to transform into 
someone new for every song. The show is a live 
fantasy game, and the performer and audience 
are the players." 

www.rostronrecords.net 
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DANCE PARTY 



Tour diary: The Gossip 
Illustration: Vincent Vanoli 




Bergen, Norway 2 November 

Whoa, we are jetlagged as fuck, we are like 
slow motion cartoons. We meet up with our cool 
tour manager man and drive to Norway, home 
to Annie, Burzum and many others. The club is an 
underground cave, very dark and stoney. We battle 
ourjetlag and play a fun show to about 20 excited 
Norwegians. We hang out with the local youth and 
they tell us about how ESG just played there and 
tore shit up, of course! The place we are staying is 
next to a TGI Fridays?! Why the hell would there 
be a TGI Fridays in Norway? "Dude, do you wanna 
come over, smoke a bowl and go get some fries 
at TGI Fridays?" 

Gothenburg, Sweden 3 November 

Everyone here is beautiful. It'strue! Oh, the 
stereotypes. . .We are here playing Ladyfest shows 
with Mary Lou Lord, The Peppermints, Northern 
State and our home girl DJ JD (Samson, from Le 
Tigre). The bands are all fresh and the girls are 
inspiring us. Ladyfest Sweden's T-shirt designs 
are killer. JD slays the party by playing Lil Jon and 
The B-52s. We grind, drink wine and fall asleep. 

Stockholm, Sweden 5 November 

This is where the shit hits the fan. It's JD's last night 
with us so we know we're in for a wyld-azzz time. 



The show is crazy and huge. There was some reggae 
shit, some electro jams, some rapper girls. So, after 
JD's dance party we go to some weird bar that's 
playing Bad Brains and The MC5. We're all like 
"Where's the Missy? Where's the Biggie? " The 
punx just scowl at us and look at their friends and sip 
their40s. Beth and Brace and JD find an abandoned 
boat, throw an acoustic guitar over the edge, JD 
pisses all over the place and sets off an alarm that 
alerts the coastguard. We flee to our hotel where 
we all fall asleep together in a bed with a girl 
named Agnes and wake up and eat 1 3 oranges. 

Berlin, Germany 7 November 

We are playing at Knaack club. It's weird because 
it seems like half the people at our show are from 
Olympia. We are like, "Hey, we're in Berlin". This 
town is killer. It's really weird, there's Liars graffiti 
everywhere. I hear they have massive beards; they 
are like the no-wave Doors. So, our show was 
a good time but then shit gets weird. System Of 
A Down are at our show and they are trying to sign 
us? ! Brace puts the bassist's goatee in his mouth 
and German Vice is there taking pictures of us 
hanging with SOAD and there's a PlayStation 
handheld device being passed around. We get to 
meet the Mute records boss lady and we talk about 
Christiane F and Grauzone and The Normal and 



early Depeche Mode. System Of A Dizown won't 
shut the fuck up and let us booze peacefully. 
Memo to myself: never stay in the same room with 
a member of System Of A Down for more than 
five minutes. They are like needy, eternally single 
room-mates that wanna spend every Friday night 
in yr room eating ice cream and yr all like, "Chill 
bitch, I gotta date tonight, leave me alone". 

Hamburg, Germany 8 November 

Our EU label is LADO. They do mostly German 
bands, so we are the first US band to taint their love. 
We have a delicious fancy dinner with them and 
they are all hilarious people. We party with these 
doggz all night and end up at the legendary Famous 
Poodle bar. Shit stays open 24 hours and they 
always have rad DJs and art shows and shit. . . 

Bologna, Italy 11 November 

We are in Italy. This shit is pretty romantic. It's weird 
how many of the shows are just us and no other 
bands. It makes us feel very alone but we make it 
through. The kids want more and we can only play 
1 2 jams so we just chill with them and pretend to 
know Italian. Everyone here is obsessed with Franz 
Ferdinand. It was when their 'Do You Want To?' 
single dropped. It was kinda our jam for awhile. 
Those Italians loved that jam. 




American chocolate is bullshit. 
So many zits, so little time 



Vienna, Austria 14 November 

We are playing with these kids called Vortex Rex. 
They are totally the new Avocado Baby or the new 
Y Pants. Does anyone know what we're talking 
about? They have buckets instead of drums and 
a xylophone player. We notice a poster on the wall 
that a resident DJ at the club is releasing an Eighties 
greatest-hits CD with A-Ha, Buggies and Men 
At Work on it. Does the world really need that? 
Is he serious? That's like putting out a movie with 
a white man playing the lead role. C'mon, get 
creative. Jeez... 

Paris, France 19 November 

So, we're in Paris and it's Saturday and we wanna 
hang and everyone's like, "Fuck Saturdays, no one 
hangs on Saturdays". We are playing with Old Time 
Relijun and Arrington shows up and instantly stinks 
up the joint (just kidding, uhh... not really). Later 
that night Arrington takes off his shirt! !! I ! 
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OHHHHHMYYYYGODDDM! That's just too much, man! Please, put it back 
on! It's like the devil had a threesome with a rotten tree and Swamp Thing 
and a baby popped out. Dude, I don't wanna be a hater but PLEASE KEEPYR 
SHIRT ON, ARRINGTON ! We've been whispering about it for years but we're 
here to let you know THIS MUST STOP! You singlehandedly harshed our mellow 
while in Paris. OTR's tour manager ruled, that dude was hilarious! And their new 
drummer is TOTALLY avant-Tobi Vail, she ruled us hardcore. 

Brighton, UK 22 November 

Oh yes! Brighton! How we love thee! Nick Cave! Comet Gain! Steve Dore! 
Truly a great land. We played a show tonight with this guy that was really weird. 
He was like a one-man rave. It was so weird; it was like The Happy Mondays 
mixed with Andrew WK. Does that make sense? We go to some weird bar after 
the show and hang with Steve Dore and Rachel and other precious few. Steve 
takes Brace back to his house and they watch The Mighty Boosh and laugh all 
night. That jazz trance skit is TOO HILARIOUS ! 

Manchester, UK 23 November 

We are dying to be in this town. Our obsession with The Smiths, Ludus 
and all things Mane will never die. We want to eat the grass that Under once 
trod upon ! We want to lick the doorknobs that Peter Hook once turned ! 
The Manchester show was top wildness! A rapper dude opened up and 
his beatbox skills were seriously outta control. Bitch is THE Beethoven of 
beatboxx! We went to a great night later and hung out with Elvis and 
danced to that awesome Hollertronix Kanye 'Gold Digger' remix and when 
they play 'Shack Up' we have to lay down on the ground because it's such 
a magical moment. 

Glasgow, UK 24 November 

Tonight we're at the ABC playing with Sons And Daughters. They are a great 
band. Glasgow has such a rich history. Optimo is DJing our show tonight too. 
They play the Fire Engines and we know the night is ours! Sons And Daughters 
really win us over with their weird folk. They were filming for a fancy DVD video 
release so they were tops that night. We went to the CCA and that place was 
amazing. We got some Lucy Mckenzie books and some Chocolate Monk stuff. 
We stay the night with Vik Strap On. She feeds us Jaffa Cakes. YEAH ! ! ! ! 

London, UK 25 November 

Oh London, how we love thee. We are playing tonight at The Underworld with 
Comanechi. It's like Lydia Lunch Motorhead?! Totally rad shit. It's really nice to 
see metal bands that are good. It's a rarity in our life. We end up at Plastic People 
for Our Disco. We got lost in the freezing wind for an hour before we found the 
club. We dance the night away and hit da hotels. 

Bristol, UK 28 November 

We cannot believe how incredibly deprived we are in America. The candy here 
completely slays anything we have. American chocolate is bullshit. We probably 
ate about 1 00 of those Kinder Bueno bars. So many zits, so little time. 

Exeter, UK 29 November 

Last night of tour! Soon we'll be home in our shitty beds eating ramen, crying 
ourselves to sleep and watching America's Next Top Model but first EXETER ! 
We are playing with Hooker and we get to catch up with Joan from The Battys! 




M beautiful 
new born 
children 

hei| people! 
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on tour: television personalities 

"Amsterdam. . . 1 989? Top night. . . Milkweg 
(Milky Way club). . .they fucking love TVPs in old 
Amsterdam. Real bender - methamphetamine. 
We brought a load back to Stoke Newington, turned 
a lot of people on (I personally made enough to buy 
a top-of-the-range lawnmowerfor my boyfriend). 

"So next day... Rotterdam. But no sign of the 
venerable Mr Jowe Head, our bassist at the time. 
No panic. . .oh, he's probably in an after-hours 
bar. . .Well, time passed. I said, 'Oh drat'. Actually 
I said, 'Fuck this, see you in Rotters'. So I go walking 
up to the main station, and I can't help noticing that 
there are posters on trees with Jowe Head's face 
and the caption, DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN? 

"Apparently, Jowe had got lost in Amsterdam 
after perusing all the gay bars. . The kind police 
(and they really are decent in Amsterdam) took 
him in, fed him, took his photo and made 1 00 
photocopies and passed them around town (cafes, 
trees, bordellos, hairdressers. . .). All he could 
remember (he told the local bobbies) was that 
he was convinced he was in a rock band... 

"'Van Halen?"No...' 

'Scorpions?' 'Ah. ..no...'" 
(Daniel Treacy) 



happiest memory: arab strap 

"Anything involving my grandfather -taking me 
to see The Empire Strikes Back in Blackpool, letting 
me watch Hammer horror films at the weekends 
when I was six and telling me stories, like the one 
where he nearly killed Hitler with a knife in World 
War II, which I wholly believed until I was a teenager. 
I don't think he even saw combat -he was an 
engineer in the RAF so they needed him on the 
ground. I've got his medal somewhere: I think 
I stole it as a child but he didn't seem to mind. 

" He was missing half a finger as well, which 
he swore I had bitten off as a baby. I believed that 
for years, too." 
(Aidan Moffat) 

disco damage: dungen 

"I got my worst injury when I was working as an 
assistant engineer/drummer with a Danish band. 
We were recording in Copenhagen, in a bunker 
close to Kristiania. It was as stressful as it usually 
is when recording. So when I got a break, I ran 
outdoors for some air and rest. And there was 
a rope hanging from a tree. So I thought, 'Why 
not swing a little?' And as usual (as in, I don't think 
before I do these things) I just grabbed the rope, 



didn't check it, and swung myself with all my power. 
The second I put all my weight on the rope, it 
snapped. I lost all idea of where I was until I hit the 
ground and almost broke my neck. I didn't, but 
I was under heavy medication for three months and 
a year in training before my back was fine again." 
(Fredrik Bjorling) 

my first concert: the bug 

"It was The Skids, lean barely remember it, as I was 
so young at the time. I thought it was my first punk 
gig, when in actuality they were merely new wave 
poseurs. My most memorable gig was Public 
Castration Is A Good Idea-era Swans at the ICA, 
when I was brutalised and deafened for a week 
by the NYC-based group, who fittingly had body 
builders performing as support." 
(Kevin Martin) 

in your dreams: giant drag 

"I don't remember most of my dreams, but I had 
one a few months ago where Chris Martin (is that 
his name, the dude from Coldplay?) was trying to 
make out with me and I was very offended because 
he has a wife and a child. I wasn't having it." 
(Annie Hardy) 
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cooking with: the books 
baked winter squash soup 

(last used at Nick's wedding in October) 



• one acorn squash and one 
butternut squash, halved 
and deseeded 

• butter or olive oil 

• maple syrup 

• 4-5 carrots, peeled and 
chopped into chunks 



• 3-4 leeks or 3 onions, 
chunked 

• cow milk or unsweetened 
soy milk 

• vegetable stock or bouillon 

• mace 
•salt and pepper 

• creme fraiche (optional) 

Lightly grease a large baking dish. Place squash inside-up 
with a daub of butter (or a tablespoon of oil) and some 
maple syrup in the hole where the seeds were. Place chunks 
of carrots and leeks/onions around the squash. Cover and 
bake at 350PF until all vegetables are tender. Allow veggies 
to cool, and then remove the squash skin, and place all 
veggies in a large soup pot. Add two cups of veggie stock 
and mash veggies to desired texture while bringing mixture 
to a boil. Add mace to taste. Remove from heat and let 
mixture cool slightly to avoid milk curdling. Add milk 
and/or stock until soup reaches desired milkiness/soupiness, 
probably another quart of liquid. Add salt and pepper to 
taste. Serve with a dollop of creme fraiche if you like. Note: 
use organic vegetables whenever possible. 

and for dessert: gummi bear f oie gras 

Place Gummi Bears in sweetened water until they reach 
10-20 times their normal size (2-3 days). Drown bears in 
cognac. Serve under glass. 

Illustration: Adrian Fleet 



gogol bordello's mixtape for penguins to 
fornicate to (despite cultural differences) 

Mano Negra Sidi H'Bibi 

Kultur Shock Horse Thief 

Mahala Rai Banda DJ Shantel remix on Bucovina 

Club Vol 2 

Gipsi LifeOf A Roma 

Rachid Taha Foqt Foqt 

Jewish Ukrainische Freundschaft Gypsy Part 

Of Town 

Daddy Freddy vs Rootsman Imitator 

Taraf De Haidouks A La Turk 

Dr Israel Tetze 

ADFBIowback 

Damian Marley In 2 Deep 

Ojos De Brujo Rumba Dub Style 

Cheb Balowski Salamalikum 

"All these songs, in my opinion, come from 
progressive, conscious minds when they're having 
real all-balls-out fun! Party!" 
(Eugene Hutz) 



Photography: Rachel Lipsitz 





let's dance: help she can't swim 

"The Pet Shop Boys are good for dancing 
to. I got into them through my dad and I'm 
really jealous that him and my mum got to 
see them live and I didn't. Maybe one day." 
(Tom Denney) 

"Seeing Quintron and Miss Pussycat at ATP 
made me want to move my feet!" 
(Tim Palmer) 



"I like watching East 17 videos and perfecting 
the art of the crotch knot thrust and the 
floor hump." 
(Leesey Frances) 

"Rick Astley's 1 989 hit single 'Never Gonna 
Give You Up' has an infectious beat behind it 
that's quite easy to dance to. I also like Alice 
Cooper's 'Poison'." 
(Tom Baker) 
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Words: Anna-Marie Fitzgerald and Phoebe Frangoul 

Photography: Alice Rosenbaum 

Models: Emma Ambrose and Peter Headen 



The Pa /nf/et guide to joining the rainbow revolution 



A permanent winter had descended upon 
the city. Dawn had been abolished along 
with picnics, sandals and frappuccinos. 
The day slipped into twilight and back to 
moonlight again. They'd hardly realised it 
was time to wake up before the streetlamps 
were starting to be lit on the street outside. 
She peeked around the curtain, shivering 
nervously. The skies were a sombre grey, 
silhouetted bare branches extending into 
her vision of a barely monochrome world. 

She would do anything to make the 
sun shine. 

"We're going to be tourists in our 
own town today, "she told him, frenziedly 
pulling clothes from her overflowing 
wardrobe. Snatching up a lime-green 
blouse, magenta dress and cobalt stockings 
from the just-made pile, she breathlessly 
began to get dressed. 

She stood in front of the mirror sliding 
a plastic red Alice band through her hair. 
"Almost finished, "she thought, smiling. 

"How do I look? " she asked, turning 
towards the boy with a twirl of her skirt, 
a delirious glint in her summer-blue eyes. 



He shielded his face with his hands. 
The girl was dazzling, a head-turning 
vision of forbidden colours and shimmering 
blondeness from another, more 
sympathetic age. 

"I don 'tknow if you should be allowed 
out like that." 

"Well, you're coming with me. " 

They sat on the red bus, surrounded by 
shadows shrouded in black woollen coats, 
stray newspaper sheets below their feet. 
She squeezed his hand with her gloved one 
and whispered: "This is how it's going to be 
from now on." 

We all know that the most maudlin colour 
to wear is always black. Whether you're 
striving for simple sophistication or fading 
into invisibility, a black outfit fits the outsider 
aesthetic beautifully. And helpfully, this 
season vrainoir was the high-fashion hue of 
choice, too, meaning our morbidity was chic 
for a change. Models strode up and down 
the catwalks, their powdered-white faces 
contrasting with their inky widow's weeds. 



But has anyone given a thought to what 
all this depressing dressing does for our 
mood? Come autumn, as the leaves fall, 
so do our spirits, and what do we do? We 
dress in black, from dyed head to booted 
toe. Hardly a sensible style solution to SAD. 

Instead, we propose beating the winter 
blues with a splash of unseasonal colour 
and wear all the shades your mother said 
you shouldn't. Take a tip from the Pamflet 
ladies and wear every single colour you can 
get your hands on - at the same time. That's 
right, we're talking pink tights with a green 
dress, yellow jumper and blue hat. Why 
not? The darkest, most depressing time 
of the year is when we're most in need 
of cheering up, so drag out your summer 
brights, layer them on (for warmth - a red 
nose and blue legs are not part of our 
campaign for more colourful winter wear), 
and stride out into the greyest day looking 
like a little rainbow. Trust us: a Playschool- 
style colour palette will lift your spirits no 
end, and brighten up the most dreary city 
winter. Not only will you feel more jolly, 
but everyone around you will, too. 
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Take inspiration from Cyndi Lauper, 
MIA and Kate 'Fancy Socks' Long Blondes 



Take inspiration from colourful 
characters like Cyndi Lauper, MIA and Kate 
'Fancy Socks' Long Blondes and accessorise 
with turquoise knee-highs, a floral scarf 
worn round the wrist and a bright-white 
umbrella. Act like you've just stepped 
Dorothy-like into Oz, and your life has 
been flooded with Technicolor. 

And as for the gents: don't think for 
a moment that you're exempt from our 
colour revolution. Add an 'accent colour' 
- lemon yellow, or pillar-box red -to a black 
suit, like our model. Need we point out that 
that monocoloured dressing is not only a 
symptom of wardrobe fatigue, but also it is 
less a signif ier of nonchalant, individual cool 
than a cliched nod to pop's former glories. 
Forget black and white: your references are 
redundant, your idols are dead, but hey, 
spring is just around the corner... 

Phoebe and Anna-Marie are the editors of 
post-everything girlzine Pamflet. To order 
issues one and two and to join their mailing 
list, email pamflet@gmail.com. Issue three 
will be out in April 
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Warren Ellis of life-affirming instrumental mavericks 
Dirty Three shares his vision 




dirty three 



stories from the sea: the making of Ocean So 

Dirty Three first released Ocean Songs in 1 998. In 2005, it was 
performed in London as part of ATP's 'Don't Look Back' season. 
It will be re-released on Bella Union in February 2006. 

" It was a turning point because the first few albums seemed to make themselves so 
easily - we had all these ideas to try out- and then we were on tour forever, it seemed, 
for nearly two years playing the same material. It was the first album that we actually 
constructed, sat down and wrote in a studio over a 1 0-day period. 

"Our European label didn't think it was accessible, and it wasn't the album 
they expected us to make. Up until that point, we'd been incredibly violent and 
aggressive, and playing live got so destructive and hysterical. It was so chaotic. We 
were on tour 1 1 months of the year, playing six, seven nights a week. I was in and 
out of hospital; it was a messy time. We were pretty much at our wits' end, and I think 
Ocean Songs was a reaction against all that - from one extreme to another. I hadn't 
played an acoustic violin for years. I'd done everything I could not to sound like one 
in earlier recordings. 

" Recording the album before, Horse Stories, was a very difficult time. With Ocean 
Songs, we all had really specific ideas about it. We recorded so quietly that it was pretty 
much acoustic. Steve Albini was wonderful to work with: halfway into the recording, 
we thought we were doing the wrong thing, and we said, 'We've taken this too far'. 
Then Steve said: 'When you came in, you had an idea and you were all really committed 
to it, so don't lose sight of it'. And it was the best advice someone could have given us. 
It allowed us to finish the album in the way we originally intended. 

"We wanted the dynamics to be inherent in the music. We wanted to see if the 
intensity of what we were doing live could be contained in just the instruments and 
the music and not just, turn the switch up and play really loud. And I guess once you 
get into that, it's a record that really invites you into its own atmosphere. It's very 
particular. And if you find a way into it, I think. . .I've heard other people say it's a really 
personal record. 

"There is a real dialogue going on between the instruments, and a lot of space, 
which makes a big difference. It's certainly the most dynamic record we ever made, 
that'sforsure." (Warren Ellis) 




Fiddler on the roof. L-R: Mick Turner, guitars; 
Jim White, drums; Warren Ellis, violin 



You inspire people. 

"Do we?" asksWarren Ellis. He looksa little 
sardonically at me. " I have no idea if we do. 
Thank you." 

Your music inspired me. Violin was the first 
thing I played. I don't play so much now, and I was 
never very good, but when I heard you play, to 
me that was how I wanted to hear someone play 
aviolin. Like it wasn't this precious thing that you 
had to be polite with. Like you could totally go at it, 
but it would still sound beautiful. 

"Well, it does have a really sordid history," Ellis 
counters my hyperbole with some history. "You just 
have to listen to music from eastern Europe - it's 
wild as hell. But classical violinists are pushed in 
a very different way. I remember being reprimanded 
all the time for playing bluegrass. I guess I just found 
myself playing the wrong instrument for the kind 
of energy that I had. 

"I haveaveryodd relationship with the violin, 
you know?" he continues. "Deep down, I love it, 
and I love the feeling it gives me, but it's something 
I've really had to work with over the years. I've tried 
to learn new instruments, and that's been a way 
of breaking the circle I get stuck in and opening up 
how I write, but I'm always really happy to come 
back to the violin now. " 

Do you think you have more in common with 
techniques from other musical cultures? 

"I don't know, because whenever I've tried 
playing other sorts of music, I don't have the feel 
for it. I've had to find my own way of playing that 
fits into my limited technical abilities and my natural 
rhythm, which is very unnatural. Very awkward, " 
he adds, drily. 



There are different kinds of inspiration. Perhaps if 
I'd explained this to Warren Ellis, he might not have 
been so embarrassed by my admission. Itwasn'tjust 
the epic, tidal blues of his band, Dirty Three, that first 
made me resurrect my violin from under the sofa: 
it was primarily a rare London show by Sixties drone 
avatar Tony Conrad, plus The Sea And The Bells 
by Chicagoan post-rock chamber group Rachel's, 
plus a bout of severe depression. And the kind of 
inspiration sparked in me by the tender, coruscating 
instrumental romances of Warren Ellis, drummer 
Jim White and guitarist Mick Turner wasn't the same 
kind that made me want to file down my violin's 
bridge as Conrad was rumoured to have done. 

It was the kind of inspiration that has more 
to do with desire: the desire to make people feel 
as though they'd broken in two and come back 
together; that even as they were real, confused, 
crying, worrying, frustrated humans, they were 
also made of light, stars and strings. The desire to 
desire, and the knowledge that even if your hopes 
were dashed, at least you had once, well, hoped. 
The Blake engraving with the little man stretching 
a ladder to the moon, with the caption " I want ! 
I want! ", and the realisation that the reason anyone 
played music in the first place was because they'd 
never get anywhere near the bloody thing; halfway 
up the ladder, maybe. 

It was this desire I experienced at my first Dirty 
Three show, in London's Union Chapel; and while 
my music brain noted Ellis' spider-monkey limbs and 
sliding fingers, White's seafaring, rollicking drums, 
Turner's entreating, sorrowfully distant guitar and 
the band's weirdly familiar melodies, my heart 
swelled so suddenly that it was as though my 



whole body needed trepanning to let out the 
excess bliss. In the absence of surgical tools, I broke 
down in tears instead. I might have subsequently 
attempted a few wiry, achy Ellis-style passages on 
the violin, but with little success, and little concern 
for success. It wasn't about imitation, but rather the 
effect of hearing a band who could realise -with 
beautifully simple music -a desire I'd always felt. 
And after that, the effect of acknowledging both 
the existence of that desire and the truth that it was 
as messy and infuriating and sentimental and all- 
encompassing as any kind of non-musical longing. 
I think that counts as inspiration. 

Dirty Three, from their noisy beginnings in early 
Nineties Melbourne through to their recent 
seventh album, Cinder, seem to have always 
existed peripherally, in a time and at a speed of 
their own; So, too, fans' appreciation of them 
often exists quietly, away from more temporary 
obsessions. You can join the dots between the trio 
and their fellow Australian pioneers The Bad Seeds, 
of whom Ellis is a long-time member. You can 
predict what a Dirty Three fan likes: Cat Power, 
Nick Cave, Smog...exceptthatlcan live without 
the records of all three of those artists. 

Dirty Three, in contrast, make music that 
I sometimes- and very definitely- need. It is not 
overly complex; songs follow patterns of crescendo 
and diminuendo as naturally as sex or arguments, 
and half-remembered tunes weave into build-ups 
of noise and back out again. The emotional impact 
comes as much from the sound as from the tunes 
or rhythms, which have both the reassuring stability 
of folk and looseness of jazz. The punch, the pay- 
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'Sometimes understanding can throw 
you off; sometimes self-awareness 
can be so off-putting' 



off, the bliss, is in the playing: the keening tone of 
Ellis' violin, or the pacing of White's drums -if in 
doubt, just imagine any one of their songs played 
straight, with clean, clear, pretty strings, no clatters, 
no pauses, no bumps, no scrapes, no feedback. 

While the band play solely original compositions, 
the effect is often of old stories told in a voice that 
moves you almost more than the story's subject 
matter. Their music is easy to respond to and love; 
it's emotionally that it's hard to listen to. 

"Well, I guess we're not atonal, and we're not 
making free music, because there's a structure 
there," says Ellis. "The way we approach our 
instruments means that the songs will change, 
and they can grow, and the language and dialogue 
that goes on between us can shift the songs around. 
But we've never been afreeform band. We need 
some information to start off. " 

Your music often sounds like an intense 
conversation; maybe an internal dialogue. 

"I always felt there was a narrative in our 
music," says Ellis. "There was never anything 
conceptual or ironic about the band; we had 
a gig in a pub and we got the band together. None 
of us could sing and there was no amplification 
for a vocalist anyway, so we learned five songs 
that afternoon. Then we found that we liked the 
freedom, because there weren't vocals sitting on 
the top. I've always felt that instrumental music has 
a line you can follow; it depends what people can 
tune into, what they'll follow. I grew up playing in 
orchestras, so it didn't feel strange for me not to 
have words. I could probably sing you every lead 
break off a Thin Lizzy record, but I'd be patchy 
about the words." 



It's November 2005, and Cinder has just been 
released. Dirty Three -having a month previously 
performed their 1 998 album, Ocean Songs, to 
a packed Barbican Centre - are in London again 
to play a support slot for Devendra Banhart. The 
cavernous Mean Fiddler will host Madonna in a few 
weeks, so the walls have been painted pink; but 
tonight young nouveau-hippies (Banhart's other 
support are Akron/Family) will play alongside three 
fortysomething Australian mavericks who, while 
evoking storms, oceans and starry nights with their 
music, are punk as fuck. I wonder at the incongruity 
of it all, as I scurry across Charing Cross Road in the 
wake of a shades-wearing, overcoated Warren Ellis. 
He is growling from behind his beard something 
about "Grown men playing fuckin' recorders." 

Anyone who has seen a Dirty Three live show 
will testify that it's the furthest it's possible to get 
from feyness, while still playing love songs on violin 
and guitar. Here's Ellis with his back to the audience, 
spinning, kicking his legs around White's drum kit 
(sometimes bouncing off the kick), falling to the 
floor, curling foetally around his violin as he picks 
out an tentative pizzicato, then leaping up to with 
lightning strokes of the bow. White and Turner are 
less mobile but more graceful; spinning webs and 
casting spells around their hyperkinetic bandmate. 
All three project experience; lives lived and depths 
plumbed. And resolutions reached: for all his 
reputed volatility, Ellis in person is a sanguine, 
if spiky presence, radiating accrued wisdom. He 
lives in Paris and is married with two sons. He just 
composed a film soundtrack (The Proposition, 
scripted and co-scored by Nick Cave; a savage, 
tender and weirdly expressionistic Australian 



western). He has been listening to Smog's 'Dress 
Sexy At My Funeral' on his iPod and was blown 
away by a recent Alice Coltrane show. " It was one 
of the greatest concerts I've seen," he says. He loves 
her arrangements. He loves music. 

What music was around you when you were 
growing up? 

"My dad loved all sorts of music. He wrote 
country and western songs and had lots of 78s that 
he used to buy from a guy who had a bicycle store in 
the town where I grew up. My dad made a couple of 
records in the Fifties, and there were always guitars 
lying around. We were really encouraged to play 
instruments, and I guess I always took it for granted 
that everybody did that kind of thing. My dad had 
the broadest record collection -from classical music 
through to music from the Greek islands. But when 
I first got interested in music, the first thing was 
rock'n'roll, I guess. It would have been AC/DC, 
Black Sabbath, Led Zeppelin..." 

Do you see your own kids getting into music, 
even though they're still pretty young? 

" My oldest boy wants to play soccer, so I took 
him along; he's five and a half and has no idea 
about teams or playing with people on the same 
side and trying to get the ball. I don't watch football 
at home, and most of these kids sit and watch it 
with their dads. They're really competitive, but my 
kid's more interested in watching his shoes as he 
runs along, just like dancing around. I guess my kids 
will grow up differently- 1 play music around the 
house and I watch films and read books." 

We talk about Ellis' travels in Europe in the late 
Eighties- "the first time I'd ever left Australia" - 
a tale of busking, whisky distilleries, broken hearts, 
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folk tunes and a charismatic Hungarian with 
a pet crow. " He was this really beautiful guy with 
a Prince Valiant haircut, surrounded by a bevy of 
extraordinary women, and he played some sort 
of lute... yeah, itwaskinda wild." On his return to 
Australia, Dirty Three were formed; their music often 
has the magic of travelling in its bones, the tired joy 
of the wanderer. "In the last 10 years, I wouldn't 
even know how many places I've been to," says Ellis. 

'Deep Waters', the penultimate track on Ocean 
Songs. Warren Ellis lies on the Barbican's big stage. 
His feet are moving, kind of paddling, and I can see 
the soles of his boots. The song moves slowly, in 
stops and starts. Jim White rolls something across 
the snare drum. Cymbals shimmer; guitar strings 
shake. I think of bad mornings, trying to resolve 
what feels irresolvable; trying to heal someone else's 
years of damage and ignoring your own. The song 
slides unbearably into its waltz-like refrain, soothing 
the questions and sorries, the cries of "I'm giving 
you everything I can", until the repetitive quavers 
whisper to you, "It's all right, we can do this, we 
can. We won't be like them; we'll be like us," over 
and over. It'll be OK. It will be, right? It will be. Or will 
it take us our whole lives? Tell me it won't. Please. 
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It'sthis journey from despairto redemption and 
back again that forms the drama of Dirty Three's 
music, and is almost palpable in their performances: 
sonically and physically, the band act out love and 
loss, and cyclical, maddening sadness, and the 
addictive post-sadness, post-fight high like no other. 
I put it to Ellis that his onstage persona is cathartic 
for the audience; that it allows us to externalise 
things we find hard to express. 

He looks shocked. "You think?" he asks. 

So have you always been so involved in your 
live performances? 

"I love playing live. I've enjoyed the last few 
records I've made more than most, but before that, 
I found the studio a bit sterile and threatening, and 
I never liked to listen back to things too much. I like 
that aspect of playing live -that it's a moment. 

"I've never seen footage of us live. It's been 
deliberate, actually. Sometimes understanding 
can throw you off; sometimes self-awareness can 
be so off-putting. I've always appreciated having 
a distance from the reality of things; having some 
sort of surreal, foggy notion of what's going on." 

Is that something we use music for, do you 
think? As an escape from the real, a way of not 
being involved in reality? 



"Sure. Well, I've got two kids, so I don't have a 
choice these days. There's nothing more grounding 
than that. That was actually a really strange thing 
for me to get used to, because I would live so much 
of my time somewhere else, and it was the most 
now/thing I'd ever experienced in my life, short of 
the moment when you're onstage and you're in 
that moment. It was horrifying, it was like, fuck, 
you know, you're here. Now I like having to shift 
between the two things - 1 found that you can really 
disappear into the ether a bit, by not being there." 

When you're creating something, sometimes it's 
like you have to let this selfish cloud descend on you. 

"I think you need to be selfish. You have to be 
self-centred to arrive in a state of mind that makes 
you feel that you can go anywhere and take risks. " 

He leans closer to the mic, as if he senses I'm no 
longer interviewing him: I'm asking his advice. 

"You have to be able to just jump on things 
blindly and have total confidence and faith in 
nothing," he says emphatically. "Like, the smallest 
little detail - believe in it. It's invaluable being able to 
place a lot of importance on a very little thing - one 
thing - and to take that and do something with it. " 

He makes a magicianly hand gesture. I say, 
"Thanks." 
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A rare audience with early Rough Trade enigmas, Young Marble Giants 



"Searching for Mr Right/Waiting up half the 
night/Feeling like I'll be dead/Before I'm 
old/Teaching myself to be/The Young Untold" 
- 'Searching For Mr Right' 

The sleeve to Colossal Youth - Young Marble 
Giants' first and only album - shows three faces, 
shadowed against the light, faces seemingly hewn 
out of granite. Two angular boys flank an equally 
mysterious girl. It's a black and grey, almost brutally 
minimal picture that gives no sense of the beauty 
hidden inside. 

I was 1 9 when I heard Colossal Youth in 1 980. 
To say it tore my world apart is an understatement. 
I'd never heard such unsettling, eerie, wonderful 
music. The Cardiff trio's formula was outrageously 
simple. Over drum machine tapes, the odd throb 
of bass and occasional keyboard, Alison Statton 
would sing in a curiously disconnected, melodic 
style. The bare bones of music, fleshed out by 
brothers Stuart and Philip Moxham's considered, 
mannered arrangements. The beat never sounded 
out heavier than a faint click, guitars were kept to 
a minimum. Critics drew parallels between Young 
Marble Giants' hurt alienation and the spooked, 
dark sound of Joy Division, but I never did. The 
latter were clearly almost crazed. The former were 
affecting precisely because they were so ordinary. 
Lyrics spoke directly of disaffection and despair: the 
mundane made extraordinary by the focus applied. 
"It's nice to hear you're having a good time, " sang 
Alison, superbly dispassionate, on 'NITA'. "But it still 
hurts cos you used to be mine. " 

There was a darkness surrounding Young 
Marble Giants. It's strange how something so frail, 
so fragile and solemn, so commonplace can give off 
such an aura of bleakness. You could almost hear 
the emptying pits of Wales' mining villages as Alison 
sang about a girl painting her nails on 'Eating 
Noddemix' or denied all charges of being neurotic 
on 'Music For Evenings'. It wasn't a claustrophobic 
darkness like Joy Division engendered, however. 
There's too much beauty shining through - like 
a lighthouse beam in a storm, Alison's voice was 
there to guide us home. And when it wasn't (as 
on the instrumental 'The Taxi'), there was an 
upbeat Casio keyboard, a burst of static radio. 

I became besotted with this most unassuming 
of bands. I was privileged enough to see all of their 
six or seven London dates - including one which 
clashed with The Slits. On stage, the trio were even 
more unsettling and beautiful. Alison always wore 
white. The band stood in shadows, with the barest 
of instrumentation around them. Phil and Stuart 
were lanky, and how I envied them standing next to 
someone who could sing with such purity of voice. 
Always, the drum machine would start up, and then 
would come a song. . .perhaps the single 'Final Day' 
with its brief burst of longing, perhaps 'Nostalgia' - 
the best song Young Marble Giants never recorded. 
Sure, I would be down the front, cheering. Dancing 
even, to the barest of dance patterns. 



Indeed, I was so besotted I phoned up Rough 
Trade and, claiming to be from a fanzine, got to 
interview the band alongside The Face. I wasn't 
writing for anyone. I didn't even know how to 
write. I just wanted to meet the band. 

This, then, is the transcript of the first interview 
I ever conducted. 

Are you surprised at how well your album 
is selling? I saw you at the Deptford Albany 
and I thought: 'Great! A band I can latch on 
to, a really small band, who I can go and see,' 
and then you produce an album that goes in 
at Number Three in the Sounds independents 
chart. It got really good reviews, didn't it? 

Stuart: Yeah it did. It still is getting them, 
actually. We're waiting for the backlash. 



Stuart: Well, it's quite commercial, I suppose. 
Anything melodic is commercial. It's the whole 
business of writing short songs and being non- 
boring. All those songs you're meant to think 
"Oh!" straightaway. 

Live, you do end songs rather suddenly! 

Stuart: The reason for that is that all the drum 
machine backing tracks are taken from a home- 
recorded reel in mono, which we use live. It's a very 
tatty tape. It's already been chewed up in the studio 
to make it sound reasonable. And it's a bit boring 
if the drum machine is clanking away afterwards 
and having fade-outs all the time. 

There's a photo of me taken that day, with 
shoulder-length hair, badges covering both wide 
lapels on my jacket, standing outside Rough Trade 



'No one's going to pay £4 for an LP 
from an unknown Welsh band' -smart 



Do you know how many it sold? 

Stuart: I'm not sure, last time I heard it was 
around 7,000. But it cost quite a lot to make, 
although we tried to keep it as cheap as possible. 
I think it cost over £5,000. 

You did it in quite a short amount of time, 
didn't you? 

Stuart: Yeah, we did it in five days. We did some 
of the final mixes in about 10 to 15 minutes, and all 
the mixes in one day. 

Did you experiment with other sounds 
before this? 

Stuart: We used to have four members and 
a synthesiser. The guy who had the synthesiser 
also had the drum machine and all the recording 
equipment that we made our cassette with. And 
when he left, we lost all that, so we were left with 
just a guitar and a speaker. 

The Face: Why did he leave? 

Stuart: He half left and was half kicked out. He's 
our cousin, actually. When Rough Trade asked us 
to do an LP, he had to make a decision. He chose 
the steady job. 

What do you think of Rough Trade? You're 
quite different to other bands on the label. 

Stuart: We couldn't understand why Geoff 
[Travis, label boss] wanted us to be on Rough Trade. 

Presumably it's because it's just different 
noise. I play the album to people a lot and 
they say, "Oh, that's different." Not, "Oh, 
that's good," or "Oh, that's bad." 

The Face: That's the thing about Rough Trade. 
They're always looking for something different, 
whereas the majors want the next Beat or the 
next Specials, or whatever's in. 

I've been told you've had quite a lot of 
daytime Radio One airplay. Not that I know, 
because I never listen to the radio. 



record store, holding up an autographed Young 
Marble Giants single. It was only one of two records 
I ever got signed (the other was by PragVEC). I can't 
recall what anyone was wearing or said outside the 
actual interview. I was painfully shy. The band was 
even shyer. None of Young Marble Giants cared for 
the trappings of the music industry. They existed 
for a brief moment in time - one album, two singles, 
a handful of shows - and split: Alison to form 
Weekend, a nouveau cool jazz band with a killer 
voice (hers). She later created one of the finest 
covers ever, Devine & Statton's 1 989 version of 
New Order's 'Bizarre Love Triangle'. Phil and Stuart 
immediately resurfaced as The Gist- who were 
fine, but took the Young Marble Giants blueprint 
without its singer. Stuart subsequently worked 
as a film animator, notably on Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit? 

Alison and her then-boyfriend Phil didn't enjoy 
being on stage. Their stage presence was less than 
zero: Al Larsen's description of Olympia band The 
Go Team as "four people fighting for the back 
of the stage" supremely applies here, except you 
couldn't ever imagine Young Marble Giants being 
so dynamic as to even mock-fight. 

What are your influences? 

Stuart: Early Roxy Music, Devo, Ultravox, 

The Residents, The Beatles, The Rolling Stones. . . 

Do you all like experimental music? 

Stuart: Yes, except Phil doesn't like some of the 
things that I like. I like reggae. Our favourite band 
at the moment is Reptile Ranch from Cardiff. 

The Face: Tell me a bit about your background. 

Stuart: Phil and Alison had this idea to form 
a particular kind of group and I had the same idea 
independently. We got together around November 
1 978. We'd all been in a couple of bands before. 
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We never did any gigs, though. It was just playing 
in bedroom type things. 

Alison: We were born in Wales. 

Stuart: But in Cardiff... it's notveryCymru 
Welsh, just Welsh. It's quite industrial. There are 
docks and stuff, with fewer sheep than anywhere 
else in Wales. 

How long have you been singing? 

Alison: About three years. I was in a band with 
Phil and Stuart before, but that wasn't me singing, 
it was Stuart. I'm 26. 

What brought you together? 

Stuart: Not wanting to ever have to play covers at 
gigs, wanting to write some exciting music, finding 
everything so shit boring. . .just being hardly able 
to think about anything. Personally, I was pissed off 
at a succession of shitty jobs and being on the dole, 
so I decided I would make a living out of music. 

How did Rough Trade pick up on you? 

Alison: We had two tracks on the Z Block 
compilation of Cardiff bands, Is The War Over? 
One of the groups [Reptile Ranch] took the album 
to the Rough Trade record shop to sell. The label 
heard our tracks and got in touch. 

Phil: Before that, we'd been going for about 
a year and were rather disillusioned. 



'Our songs are short because that's a 
bit of a naive way of not being 
boring, I suppose' -stuart 




The Face: What were you going to do then? 

Stuart: I was going to move to Berlin. It was 
a really bad time. We gave ourselves three months. 
Just as we decided we'd do all the things like make 
a demo and send it out, Rough Trade came along. 

Were you surprised? 

Alison: Yeah, very. 

Stuart: We were totally unknown, so we thought 
that maybe they'd say, "Oh, we'll press your single". 
But Geoff said, "We like those tracks so much you 
can doanythingyou like". It was very euphoric. In 
24 hours we were back in Cardiff and thought, 
"Shit, that must've been a dream! " 

So you decided to bring out an album first? 

Stuart: Yeah, we had a heated discussion about 
it after Geoff left us and decided it was a good 
idea because we were totally unknown. And we 
thought, we've got enough material to do it and 
it just seems stronger. I can't understand why 
people make such a big deal about a single. It's 
just one song. And then we wanted to do a single 
afterwards, because we thought, "Well, no one's 
going to pay £4 for an album from an unknown 
Welsh band." 

Because all your songs are short, your 
album sounds like a collection of singles. 

Stuart: They're short because that's a bit of 
a naive way of not being boring, I suppose. Quite 
a lot of them we don't have any chorus, we just play 
a riff the whole way through. When Phil and I write 
music, he's just playing one riff and I'm just playing 
one riff, and we think they're very good riffs so we 
want people to hear them, rather than having mass 
violins obscuring everything. It's like taking the best 
riffs you've ever heard and playing four notes and 
saying, " Look at the relationship between these 
four notes, it's really good." 

I notice you doubletracked your voice on 
the single. Is that an attempt to branch out? 

Alison: Yeah. Originally we did one take and 
then I decided to try again. When we played the 
two voices back together we liked it, so we kept it. 

The Face: Would you have liked more time in 
the studio? 



Stuart: In retrospect, yeah. Now if we do anything 
else we'll take about four times as long. This stuff 
we've just done, we took a whole day, no, two days, 
to do one track. We must've mixed it about 1 5 
times. But it's worth it. I use drums now, as well. 

Who writes the lyrics? 

Stuart: Well, I do. Some of them are me looking 
at my general feelings about girlfriends and other 
ones are more like words for the sake of it. They're 
a bit like poetry in a way that you use words because 
you like the sound of them. It doesn't have to be 
narrative. It's like using the voice as an instrument 
so the words aren't particularly important. 

If you're reading Plan B magazine, then you're 
probably aware of how influential, how incredible 
Young Marble Giants were. Or maybe you're not. 
Time passes. Did Young Marble Giants influence 
anyone? I wish. It has been 25 years since Colossal 
Youth, and whereas The Smiths and New Order 
and The Cure and the motherfucking Gang Of Four 
still get continually namechecked because they 
influenced a ton of journeyman critics, lesser-known 
and gentler bands from the time like Young Marble 
Giants and Marine Girls and Kleenex and Raincoats 
only get a mention if someone's attempting to show 
how hip they are to Nirvana's oeuvre. Yawn. 

Galaxie 500 covered 'Final Day'. Hole destroyed 
'Credit In The Straight World'. Stuart Moxham 
produced both Beat Happening and Lois Maffeo. A 
cool record label named itself after YMGs' 'Wurlitzer 
Jukebox'. Magnetic Fields dig their callow groove. 
Whatever. Partly because they existed for such 
a brief moment, and partly because Colossal Youth 
still sounds totally separate to everything that 
preceded and followed it, Young Marble Giants 
remain closest to my idea of perfection in music. 

Not that it's a competition. 

Are you worried by audience reaction? I think 
you've got an edge live that you haven't on 
the album, but no one I've spoken to agrees. 

Stuart: It's probably fear! 

How many gigs have you done in London? 

Alison: Four so far. Apart from that we've just 
played [four times] in Cardiff. 

Are there many places to play there? 

Stuart: Not really. Not for us. There's still the 
same amount of places for mainstream rock bands, 
but we tend to empty those pubs -or we did. It's 
amazing, because we come up to London and get 
a queue of people before we've even set up. 

The press and radio picked up on you quite 
quickly, didn't they? 

Stuart: Yeah. On Rough Trade, you've got critical 
credit. Journalists are a little wary of slagging off 
a Rough Trade product because it is hip. 

People are writing and talking about you. 
Will it continue? 

Alison: It would be nice if it does, but if it doesn't, 
there's no point worrying about it. 

Stuart: We're also branching out a bit. I've got 
a band called The Gist, which is me and Phil. We've 
already recorded about five tracks for Rough Trade. 

Why do you perform live? 

Stuart: For the promotion and enjoyment -and 
also for the experience. We don't expect this band 
to last forever, so it's nice to have played in London 
and it will be nice to play in Europe as well. Someone 
said they didn't need to see us more than once. 

Is that worrying? 

Stuart: No. There are quite a lot of people around. 

Phil: I don't like gigs. 

You'd rather just record? 

Phil: We did worry about whether it will all die 
off. Maybe we'll stop when we get really fed up 
doing the set... 

Stuart: . . .and we'll take some time off and buy a 
car from Scotland, a black transit, and come back 
with a triple album! 
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Electronic explorer Nathan Fake drifts into the unknown 



Flying into Stockholm just before Christmas, you 
can almost taste the sub-zero cold from against the 
window pane. Forlorn lakes are glazed over with ice, 
and the tops of forests are gently frosted with snow 
so beautiful it gouges a hole in your chest. Playing 
through fuzzy headphones is 'Charlie's House' from 
Nathan Fake's feverish, tender-tough cartwheel 
of a debut album, Drowning In A Sea Of Love. It's 
a record that makes sense through travel, because 
it sounds like a negotiation and a reconciliation 
of personal space: playful, instrumental electronic 
music that's tucked under the covers, poised to 
breakout. 

Nathan Fake, 22, lives in Reading with his 
girlfriend, and is disarmingly polite. He hides behind 
his hair as he sips his coffee. "I'm misunderstood," 
he laughs. "I'd be playing live at Bugged Out or 
something, and the promoters would be excitedly 
telling me the names of all the big-name DJs they'd 
booked in the last few months, and I wouldn't have 
heard of them." 

It was probably his debut single 'Outhouse', on 
James Holden's then-fledgling Border Community 
imprint, which created this confusion. A pulsing 
dancefloorspazz-out, it found support from 
progressive-trance tastemakers Fergie and John 
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Digweed, and created a monster. Then came 
'The Sky Was Pink', a helix of melodic feedback 
looping in on itself that Holden reworked into 
a freewheeling minimal techno anthem and 
the cross-genre dance smash of 2005. 

"I'm a bit more educated about the club scene 
now," he continues by email. "The strangest things 
that happen are when I'm cornered by geeks asking 
what equipment I use. Sometimes people even 
ask me this stuff while I'm actually playing - it's so 
bizarre. I mean, you wouldn't climb onstage and 
ask a guitarist about what strings he uses while 
he's playing. The album tour will be very different. 
It won't be as ravey as the set I've been playing in 
clubs-which is cool as I'm getting a bit bored of 
playing techno-y sets now. My friend Vincent Oliver 
will be performing with me as a visual artist. Our 
laptops will be linked together so that the music 
coming from me will be powering the visuals 
on Vincent's end, and then he'll be manipulating 
it as it goes. So it's like a total joint audiovisual 
performance. I'm really excited about playing 
the shows, but also a bit nervous as it's a bit of 
a departure from what I've been doing before." 

Remixes of Tiefschwarz and Steve Lawler, and 
releases on Saw Recordings and the superb Cologne 



microhouse label Traum Schallplatten followed. 
They sketched a path of 4/4 ambient atmospherics 
and taut techno - even though his three musical 
heroes are Aphex Twin, Mogwaiand FourTet. 

Drowning In A Sea Of Love, however, has 
jettisoned any kind of aim for the dancefloor 
(a remix album is planned for later in the year, 
though). It's a little like what Dan Snaith was trying 
to do with his second record under the Manitoba 
moniker: loosely experimental rock tightened 
up with electronic precision. It's a strange sidespin, 
like grime artists making their name over 
heavyweight beats and then retiring to Sixties 
soul samples, or producers picking up guitars and 
wrongheadedly declaring that they want to get 
in touch with real music, but it's one that works. 

You can hear traces of the second side of My 
Bloody Valentine's Isn't Anything; the surge and 
thrust and vision of Michael Manning's Public, the 
attention to detail of Apparat's Silizium. There's 
a reason these songs lend themselves so well to 
remixing: each element sounds fully realised and 
agonised over. From the pops, clicks and sighs 
of opener 'Stops' to 'Falmer', two minutes of 
purple noise named after a Sussex village with two 
universities and a train station wedged either side 






of a motorway, it's all fantastically inviting, textured 
pop music. 

"It's funny, really -I do like techno and stuff," 
says Fake, "though I think I like making it more 
than I like listening to it; 95 per cent of techno I hear 
nowadays I don't like. I guess I was into stuff like 
Aphex Twin and Orbital when I was 15, so that's 
where my liking of this kind of music is rooted. 
But I've also been really into melodic music, too, 
like Brian Enoand Mogwai. Also, Aphex writes the 
best melodies ever. I've got a short attention span, 
I think- 1 can't imagine only making techno or 
ambient music for my whole life; it's natural for 
an artist or a musician to want to do different things. 
Asfor'Falmer', I had a girlfriend at Sussex University; 
it was a pretty surreal relationship, which is why 
the tune is a bit obtuse. " 

What I like most about the album is the sense 
of tension and release, songs that sound like 
they're drifting in and out of consciousness. Is 
that intentional? 

"I'm never really trying to capture a particular 
mood, really; it's something quite difficult to convey 
with instrumental music. If I'm trying to create 
a certain sound while writing a tune, it usually ends 
up totally different. I'm hoping people attach many 



Playful, instrumental electronic music 
that's tucked under the covers, poised 
to break out 



emotions to the music, though; I've got loads of 
music that I associate with certain feelings and times 
of my life so I'd love people to do the same with my 
music. Brian Eno's Music For Airports, reminds me 
so vividly of being in my first year at college, staying 
up all night at my friend's house and being really 
happy and not really worrying about anything, 
being naive and stuff." 



FAKE CAN BE JUST AS GOOD 
five sides of Nathan Fake 



Abstract, 



Dlnamo (Traum Schallplatten) / 

glitch-technocurveball. Lush. 

Stops (Border Community) Giggly-cute opener 

to DIASOL. A kaleidoscope of colour. 

Tiefschwarz - Issst (Nathan Fake remix) 

(Fine) Gloriously sucks the original into a black 

hole of iridescent bass and space. 

Long Sunny (Border Community) Yearning 

click-pop drone that's the texture of candyfloss. 

Adamedge (Saw Recordings) Pounding, 

'Get Physical'-style 4/4 tech-house. Search. 
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Experts in their field, L-R: Sword Of 
Damocles; Sarah; Georgia; Russell 
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the research 



>The Research 

>Add or remove tags for this artist 

>Entertag 

>'Twee' 

>Save tags 

>'Twee' tag saved. 

I'm being good about tags, see. Your Last.fm 
profile is how the world sees your musical taste. 
It's a picture of you on the internet. Look at 
Myspace, all those little teens, jacked the contrast 
right up they have, so you can barely see their 
nostrils or the contours under their eyes, just 
this glowing white visage, big painted red lips 
and a shiny brown lick of fringe -they know all 
about this shit. They want the best picture of them 
out there online that they can possibly get. And 
they'll use every trick in the Photoshop book to get 
it. Enhance. Retouch. Contraaaaast. 

Last.fm is like that, except- unlike cameras plus 
Photoshop - it doesn't lie. It tells you about the real 
shit: the shit that matters: your musical taste. You 
think you're some electronic expert, you think 
you're going to see Jackson And His Computer 
Band, Pier Bucci, Jeans Team, DMX Krew, Skugge 
and Stavostrand, Kim Hiorth0yand Mitte Karaoke 
right up in your Top 1 all-time fave artists, with 
maybe a bit of something hip off Tomlab for those 
quiet moments, I ike The Books or whatever - 

And what it reveals is nothing like that. I've yet 
to meet someone who hasn't been surprised by 
some of the stuff that turns up in their Top 10 artists 
list. Julie Doiron. Death Cab For Cutie. Magnetic 
Fields. Stuff that you love, but you had no idea that 
you listened to quite that much. You're not as cool 
as you'd like to think, whispers Last.fm: gentle, but 
firm. This is the real you. Curled up in bed wearing 
a giant OC t-shirt and some pink bedsocks in case 
your toes get cold. Twisting your hair round your 
fingers. Slipping your thumb into your mouth. 
Falling asleep to the Postal Service. 

Then it takes a little photograph. Beams it round 
the world. 

So, if something like The Research is going to 
show up as Number Five on your Last.fm chart, you'd 
better make like you know what you've been doing. 
You'd better make it so anyone looking at your tags 
can see that you recently tagged The Research with 
the term 'twee', because there's no contrast filter 
for Last.fm. Either you have been listening to twee 
stuff (endlessly, on repeat, breathless, beguiled 
- drowning in harmonies, suffocating in song), or 
you haven't. And deleting that shit from your profile 
might save your public image, but not your soul. 
You'd know. That's not just enhancing; that's lying. 
That's betraying. You'd be betraying The Research. 
You'd be betraying yourself. 

At 20.47 on Jan 1 1 2006, Last.fm user 'ampster' 
tagged The Research with the words 'twee' 
and 'indie'. 

What else could The Research be tagged as? 
Leeds; Wakefield; UK; bubblegum; harmonies; 
indiepop; Casiotone; bittersweet. What if we 
tagged their influences? Beach Boys; Carpenters; 
Stereolab; Quasi; Emmylou Harris; Helen Love; 
Calvin Johnson. What if we tagged them? Russell: 
keyboards/vocals; Georgia: bass/vocals; Sarah: 
drums/vocals. Their look? Russell: Converse; 
trucker hat; badges; Georgia: beret; vintage; 
glamour; Sarah: big-eyed; classic; ingenue. Their 
personalities? Russell: philosophical; creative; 
combative; Georgia: saucy; straight-talking; 
fearless; Sarah: generous; optimistic; peacemaker. . . 

And there's one more thing. One more tag. 
There's something I should tell you. There's 
something you should know. 

"SIGNED TO EMI." 

We'll come back to that in a bit. 



crush my bones, love me tender 

I fell over and found The Research. It was a delightful 
accident. Of course, anticipation is good. But there is 
another way, far rarer, far purer: chance. Wandering 
to some gig just because all your friends are going to 
be there. Not knowing who's on the bill; not caring. 
Tripping over some cute boy; trucker cap full of 
badges but it's sweet on him, not hipster cliche; little 
smile in his face as you both apologise; little glow 
in your body as you climb the stairs to the venue. 

An hour or so later, there's that boy on the stage: 
rattling out rinky-dink Casiotone chords from a 
keyboard resting on his knees; singing up into the 
microphone like a cat chasing a catnip toy dangling 
just out of reach. Aw! You grab a friend's hand, 
force your way down the front. That's the beauty 
of live shows: unlike real life, this is your opportunity 
to engage in some serious looking. Modesty dictates 
you must avert your eyes from the object of your 
interest in real life: performance, of course, turns 
that on its head. I gaze up at the cute random; 
watch him wiggling his Converse-clad toes in time 
to the beautiful, harmony-drenched music: fun I 

The Research make adorable little songs that 
feature tiny stabs of car-boot sale keyboard, minimal 
basslines, precise drumming patterns, a refreshing 
lack of guitars, and these liquid, dreamy, gorgeous 
harmonies made of, you know, golden syrup, 
kittens, angels' wings, silky face powder, babies' 
eyelashes, mink coats, lovers' embraces. They wind 
through the songs, these harmonies, like satin 
embroidery threads dragged by cherubs (could my 
similes get any gayer?), and they twist themselves 
around Russell's hoarse, spazzy little croak of 
a singing voice like angels enfolding a tramp with 



How come you're on such a big label when 
you're such a little band? 

Sarah: It's a subsidiary -Go Large. It's a little bit 
of a big label. 

Russell: That doesn't make it any cooler, 
Sarah! Actually, that makes it worse! But being 
on a subsidiary doesn't seem any more or less 
authentic than being on an indie label. The lines 
are so confused. And it looks like a better career 
path because they're offering more- 
Georgia: - money //augtey. 

Russell: - support. We're at a point where we 
don't lose money from gigs. 

So, in real terms, what does it mean, to 
be signed by a record company? Do they own 
you? Are they like Kevin Rowland with you, 
fining you if you're late, making you jog 
around the car park? 

Russell: No, it's not like that. 

Georgia: Although we got told off by our 
manager for drinking before gigs. We played 
the worst gig ever, and then I had a fight with 
a bouncer and Russell had to lock me in the van 
to get us paid, and... 

Russell: They encourage me to drink more, 
though. When they watch us and I'm sober, they 
tell me I should be drunk at every gig. That's not 
really on. I don't like the idea of people liking me 
better when I'm drunk. 

How are you different? 

Russell: I'm just kind of cocky. 

Georgia: He goes nuts and throws himself 
around. 

Russell: Yeah, I do acrobatics. Why do people 
need to see that? 



'I just don't get on very well with 
boys. I feel like I don't really get male 

humour' -Russell 



their wings to keep him warm. (I'll stop with the 
similes now. You look like you're going to do a sick.) 

And the songs, of course, are all about love. 
He wants her back to see her smile the way she used 
to smile. He's sorry. He loves her, but he's scared of 
fucking up. He bets he could do as well as her last 
boyfriend. He bets if he could put his mind to it, he 
could love her. She's leaving him. He can trust her 
as much as he can trust a shark. And so it goes on. 
Love, trust, betrayal. Keyboards, drums, harmonies. 
Russell, Sarah, Georgia. 

I'm thinking: I like this. I'm thinking: best new 
band in Britain. 

the way we used to smile 

Russell and Sarah and Georgia all met at performing 
arts college in Wakefield. Georgia smiled at Russell 
in the halls corridor, and he didn't smile back, so 
she thought he was "an arsehole" . He was scared 
of her, because she looked like Billy Idol in negative 

- she had short black spiky hair. The first words 
Sarah said to Georgia were, "Wow, you've got pink 
socks on, and pink knickers, and a pink top! "(She 
didn't mention where Georiga's skirt was.) Sarah 
always thought Georgia was very co-ordinated, 
and she liked that. Russell and Sarah formed a band, 
and then Russell asked Georgia to join also 

They called the band The Research, because 
they knew the fact that they couldn't play their 
instruments was always going to stump them at 
some point. There was never supposed to be an 
actual product, just the fun bit before the product 

- messing around, finding out what was possible 
-doing the research. But now the research is 
The Research, and things have accelerated. 



But that's what we're looking for in a live 
performance. We want to see Kevin Blechdom 
smearing her tits in blood and meat. We want 
to see British Sea Power dangling from the 
rafters and banging themselves against the 
walls. People like to see people lose their shit 
onstage. It's selfish and vampiric, but that's 
what audience is hoping for. 

Russell: I agree, butldon'twanttobepart 
of that. I feel more pressure every gig to entertain - 
every gig gets more important- we end up on these 
sold-out venues with bands and you feel you gotta 
do something special to get them to come back. 

You do wonder, though, like, with British 
Sea Power- how can they genuinely lose 
control like that every single time they play? 
Surely sometimes they're a bit tired and just 
want to have a little relax. 

Russell: Exactly: we're still spontaneous, 
we don't know what we're going to say or do. 
Our managers assure us that every band, even 
shambolic ones, know what they're going to do 
when they go onstage. I don't want to get to point 
where I know how I'm going to introduce a song 
or end a song. 

Do you ever feel like you can't be bothered, 
or is it always a state of extreme emotion when 
you play? Does iteverfeel like just.. .going 
to work? 

Russell: The only time is when we've been in 
London, talking to our managers, and they're saying 
how important this gig is, stressing who's going to 
be there, writing about it, etc, and how we've got 
to do so well. All I can think is, "God, it was never 
meant to be so important" . 
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'Me and Sarah are the best things that 
have ever happened to Russell's 
musical career!' -Georgia 



What kind of things do they say? You're 
at a weird stage - you're small and cool, but 
you've got all these people telling you stuff. 

Russell: I feel like all I'm doing is fighting people. 

Georgia: They don't praise us though, do they? 
It's like, come on - we're only small I Be nice! 

Would you like to have a Number One 
hit single? 

Russell: Just Top 40 would make the record 
company happy at the moment. I think we're a bit 
of a disappointment to them. I think they thought 
we'd be further along at this stage. 

How do you think the record company 
see you? 

Russell: We're sort of a number to them, but 
we're quite an important number, because we 
represent a side of EMI that people don't really see. 
I think we can keep going at our own pace and 
they'll keep giving us more albums to do and things. 
I don't feel like there's a lot of pressure to suddenly 
turn into a stadium-filling band. They can go, "We've 
got Robbie Williams, and this little band. Robbie 
Williams makes enough money to pay for The 
Research, who, er, don't make us any money at all." 

Basically, Robbie Williams is buying our 
drinks. Cheers, Robbie! 



i bet if we kissed 

Here's another cool thing about The Research: 
the f rontperson is male, and the other two - the 
backing band, essentially - are female. This inverts 
the structure of practically every band in the entire 
world (all right, except for that Robert Palmer video), 
and it's quite thrilling to watch. This is how it would 
be if the world and the inside of my head were in 
synch. It would be men who were the continual 
objects of visual obsession, while women just got on 
with shit. Boys would grace magazine covers, both 
women's and men's (except, of course, the NME, 
which would feature bands with girls in week after 
week); boys would be in all the porn mags on the 
newsagent's top shelf; images of boys would flog 
car parts and computer printer-ink cartridges and 
ice lollies. Bands would be made up almost entirely 
of girls; on the rare occasions a boywasintheband, 
he'd be prettied up and shoved to the front in all 
the photographs. Women would be wallpaper, 
background information, functional, practical. 
Men would be eye candy. It'd be sweet. 

And that's what The Research do. And they 
don't even realise. 

How much do you think about the fact 
that you invert the traditional band set-up? 



Russell: I hadn't thought of this before I 

Georgia: Me neither! And it's so obvious. 

Russell: I wanted Georgia and Sarah in the band 
because I had heard them both sing and I knew 
I couldn't sing very well. I want to be a f rontperson, 
but I've got a really weak voice. You hear these 
old country records with male singers who've got 
lots of character, but not a great voice, and then 
backing vocalists with angelic voices who just sing 
around him. 

Georgia: Me and Sarah are the best things that 
have ever happened to Russell's musical career! 

Sarah: Yeah! I don't know if we're the best 
things that have ever happened to his life, though. 

Georgia: Just his career. 

Where was it before? 

Russell: I was in a position where I could mock 
signed bands because I wasn't one. 

Georgia: And he had boys that could play their 
instruments, so they used to argue all the time. 

Russell: I'd try and get the boys to play not so 
well. I'd belike, that's good, that's exactly what it 
should sound like, buttryand play it less well. 
Imagine you're playing for the first time ever. 

Sarah: So then he decided to join forces with 
a saxophone player and get her to play bass, and 
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a guitar player and get her to play drums! We don't 
know any better, so we just carry on. 

Do you think Russell's threatened by 
masculinity, and that's why he sacked all the 
boys and got you two in instead? 

Russell: No. No! Idon'tthinkso. Or, hm. Maybe 
it is. I just don't generally get on very well with boys. 
I feel like I don't really get male humour. Men relate 
by completely taking the mickey out of each other 
in quite a spiteful way -I'll meet up with my friends 
from school and the first things they'll say will be 
really abusive and I'll think "Why have I come here? 
I don't want this I" Then again, I do apply male 
humour to these two. . . I can be quite mean. . . 

Sarah: But we cry, and you feel bad 

Georgia: Or he gets punched. Then he feels 
really bad. 

true love weighs a tonne 

Everyone I've been to see The Research with falls in 
love with a different band member. My best mate 
fell for Georgia's ass-kicking no-bullshit female 
musicianship. My ex wanted to drown in Sarah's 
Bambi eyes. And semi-autistic spazzy little geek 
boys are just my cup of tea. The record company 
want The Research to change their live shows: dress 
in costume, develop some gimmicks, something 
the fans can hold onto the way BSP's fans can sport 
army uniforms and fill their pockets with twigs. 

But in a way, their individuality is their greatest 
strength: it's this that should be marketed: 
bendy Russell toys, superhero Georgia cartoons, 
promotional Sarah-branded children's drumkits. 
It's fun to watch them interact: Georgia piercing 
Russell's fantasy-flights with gentle cruelty; Sarah 
smoothing down the rough edges, seeing goodness 
in everything. 

Do you not get on each other's nerves 
because you spend so much time together, 
driving around in your ex-Royal Mail van? 

Russell: We have a lot of fascism. Like, "Why are 
you doing that? I don't do that!" 

Georgia: Like, "Yeah, you're weird! What's 
wrong with you!" 

Sarah: We're all so different from each other 
that we'll question each other's behaviour simply 
because it's nothing like our own. 

Georgia: Like Sarah in the mornings, she'll potter 
around for hours while we're waiting by the door. 

Sarah: And with Georgia, when the phone rings, 
it's always a problem or a crisis. 

Russell: And then Georgia reports everything 
that happens 1 times to 1 different people on the 
phone on the way back. 

Sarah: And Russell's like his dad, he has to check 
the locks all the time. 

Russell: Yeah, I have to walk round the van a few 
times, checking everything. 

You sound a bit obsessive-compulsive. 
Didn't I read something somewhere about 
how you can't tread on the cracks on the 
pavement, because it freaks you out? 

Russell: No! lean walk on the cracks! I just 
choose not to. 

Do you think the teddy bears will get you if 
you do? 

Russell: No, it's not that I just... it just seems like 
that's what you're meant to do! The paving slabs 
are just perfectly spaced so you can miss the cracks! 

Definitely OCD. 

Russell: I do sometimes tell people I am. I won't 
drink out of someone else's glass. 

I hate sharing apples. That's like the most 
gross thing ever. 

Russell: Yeah! There's this film, Phenomenon, 
and the whole thing centres at the end around this 
divided family, and then they reunite by all sharing 
this apple for some reason, all taking a bite at the 
same time. It's this really poignant moment and yet 
all I can think is, Ew, how can you do that, howl 



It's weird when you think about it. About 
kissing and stuff. You think, wow, I would 
not share an apple with this boy, and yet 
I'm about to let him stick his actual tongue 
in my mouth... 

Russell: When you come out the toilet, do you 
touch the door with your hand? Or pull your sleeve 
over it? Only, if you think about it... 

Georgia: Russell, you're weird. 

paranoid and impressionable 

There's a pause. I look down at my notes. All my 
other questions are boring, or rude. I tell them this. 

Russell: Are you going to intersperse them? One 
boring one, one rude one? 

I don't feel the atmosphere's right for a rude 
question, and a boring question would just be 
boring. I mean, not rude sexual. Just rude, like, 
er, teasing, er... 

Russell: Come on. Give us a hint about a teasing 
rude one. 

Well, I wanted to talk about - 

Russell: Have you ever had a band really flip out 
on you because of a teasing rude question? 

Why -are you planning to? I wanted to talk 
about tweeness, and indie hipsters. 

Russell: Indie hipsters... Indie boys... Is that what 
you see me as? 

You wear badges! 

Russell: Only on my hat! And I don't buy 
secondhand clothes. So, indie hipster... Do you 
think I look quite fashionable then? You look at 
me and think, "Hey, he knows what he's doing?" 

Hell yeah ! Trucker cap, converse - these 
are standard issue hipster items. 

Russell: Me, a hipster? I bought this from a 
pound shop, right, it's a woman's blouse, it's really 
baggy, so I have to tuck it into my jeans and wear 
a jumper over it. Is it that kind of consciousness 
that makes it hip? Does that make mean indie boy? 
I'm wearing a girl's blouse! The buttons do up the 
wrong way! 

Why is that anyway? 

Russell: It's so that when you're unbuttoning 
each other's clothes it'sthe right way round. ..It's 
just like unbuttoning your own shirt. 

I've tagged you on Last.fm as 'twee'. How 
do you feel about that? 

Russell: Twee? Like, sugary? Childlike? We're 
not trying to be consciously naive. But you associate 
the height of creativity and imagination with being 
young, before anything clouds your judgement and 
vision. So as a creative person, it's kind of important 



to retain some kind of youth. So, no. I don't mind 
that at all. Ask me another rude one. 

OK. What gives you the right to call the 
album Breaking Up when you've been happily 
ensconced in a long-term relationship for the 
last seven years? 

Russell: I'm not trying to fool anyone into 
thinking this whole album isn't completely 
fabricated. I wanted a title that didn't mean too 
much; something that everyone could relate to. 

So you don't feel that an artist necessarily 
has to experience the extremes of an 
emotional state before he or she should 
attempt to write about it? 

Russell: Folk and bluegrass singers should 
- you can't fabricate that stuff. But as far as we're 
concerned, I like the idea of being storytellers. 
And it's not all completely fabricated. I was 
being postmodern. The thing is, it's dramatised. 
Something tiny happens, I get a bit upset, I write 
a song that makes it seem like I was REALLY 
upset and makes it seem like the apocalypse. 
And then it's awful when you try to explain 
it to your girlfriend, or whoever you've written 
the thing about. But it wouldn't be interesting 
unless I did that! You don't watch some bland 
film and think, Oh yeah, I really enjoyed that. 
I want some vision, some big dramatic gestures. 
I love that stuff. 

my baby left me, it was self-explanatory 

It's like having your eye on someone else's husband. 
They're perfect for me, you think. We could have 
all the fun. But someone else has already thought 
the same as you. And that someone else has got 
them; held them; owned them; and they can take 
them away whenever they want. EMI spotted The 
Research long before I did; if things go according 
to EMI's plan, soon enough The Research will be 
headlining the second stage at Glastonbury, getting 
mobbed by Japanese teenagers and appearing on 
Later with Jools Holland, or whatever it is that 
happens to indie bands when they trouble the 
lower echelons of the charts. 

Then The Research won't be ours anymore; 
they'll spread out into the wider world; cherished 
by the mainstream, their songs on The OC, on 
Teachers, on adverts; appearing in the Top 1 
artists' lists of everyone ever on Last.fm, tagged 
with 'wonderful', 'chart success', 'Number One'... 
And they'll be gone. Not now, though. That hasn't 
happened yet. Maybe it never will. I hope it doesn't. 

I hope it does. 
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Addiction, burglary, fraud and La Monte Young: the fall and rise of drone pioneers Earth 



"This one's for all the people still on the inside" 

- Dylan Carlson, on stage at Bristol Fiddlers, 
September 2005. 

Dylan Carlson was a long time on the inside, captive 
to forces he could not- or chose not to - control. 
The first of these forces was drone, the rolling 
thunder of unchecked, horizon-chasing low-end 
that defined his band Earth, from their lightning- 
strike birth with 1 991 's 'Extra-Capsular Extraction' 
EP to their thematic culmination on 1 996's 
Pentastar: In The Style Of Demons. The second 
was heroin, that insidious cockroach that skittered 
through the creased flannel of the early Nineties 
Seattle rock scene, leaving a string of burnouts, 
junkies and corpses in its wake. And the third force 
was a rock myth that burned bright, and loomed 
close; a myth that cast Carlson as grim accomplice 
to last decade's most famous suicide. In the absence 
of an executioner, some choose to apportion blame 
to the man who cast the axe. 

In early 2005, Vice magazine ran an article titled 
'The Death Of Earth: Dylan Carlson's Blown It'. 
Pieced together from the testimony of an unnamed 
'tour insider', it told of a decaying, indulgent Earth 
-by then, Carlson and partner/drummer Adrienne 
Davies- gigging across Europe, still in thrall to their 
addictions: " It's like the situation in Spinal Tap with 
the lead singer and his girlfriend, only this time with 
added methadone and less chance of shining the 
turd. " Mean-spirited, sure, but perhaps it said what 
you were secretly thinking -or fearing. After all, 
Dylan Carlson's spent a long time on the inside. 

Except now, he's a free man. 

Backstage at Bristol Fiddlers. Short and paunchy, 
dressed in a smart blue cowboy shirt with eagles 
on the lapels, Carlson is patient, lucid and friendly 
in a professional sort of way, answering questions 

- even the more prurient ones - in a soft, measured 
drawl. Carlson explains that Earth began as a means 
of bridging his twin passions for classic minimalism 
and good-time rock'n'roll. 

"I guess, compared with a lot of people, my 
tastes are kinda conventional," he shrugs. "I grew 
up listening to a lot of classic rock and blues and 
stuff. It's funny, lots of times people are like, 'You 
know this band?' and I'm like, 'Who?' Forme, Earth 
was always about taking that La Monte Young, 
Terry Riley thing, and presenting it like a rock band 
-even when it was just me." 

In the thick of grunge, the reaction to 1 992's 
Sub Pop release Earth 2 -three tracks of blackened, 
tar-thick drone that sounded like Sabbath's Tony 
lommi caught in Medusa's gaze, flesh and fretboard 
hardening to smooth, oily obsidian -was mixed. 
At best, it was a greeted as a diverting novelty; 
at worst, a bad joke, a symbol of Sub Pop's 
post-Nirvana indulgence-plug thejunkie in 
and let him play. Since then, though, Earth 2 
has been recognised as something genre-defining 

- TheScream of art-metal. 



Why did you stop playing in the late Nineties? 

" I had drug problems, visa problems - stuff I had 
to sort out. Sub Pop dropped my ass. I was not very 
functional then." 

Your new music is a real departure from your 
previous records. Is this a signal of you kicking drugs 
for good? 

"I'm not. ..it's not. ..I'm not anti-drugs, but 
pretty much. I lead a normal life." 

Is it a relief? 

"Yeah, it gets to being a real chore. When you 
start to build legal troubles. . . " 

What were the legal troubles? 

"Residential burglary [laughs]. And someone 
broke into our house and stuff. It's the sort of 
lifestyle that doesn't allow for anything else. " 

Did you go to rehab? 



gently prods a slurring, semi-coherent Carlson 
into vilifying Courtney Love. " I was sort of misled 
about what the film was going to be about. I did 
three interviews with him, and he only used the 
last one. The first one, I was actually clean, but 
I'd gotten fucked up again and he used that 
one. He paid me a lot of money, and at the time 
I needed money." 

Did you think it was a deceptive piece of 
filmmaking? 

"Definitely. Like, he's the bumbling guy who 
doesn't know what's going on. But it's not like 
that at all - he's a very. . .there's an agenda. " 

Are you aware of the notoriety that surrounds 
you because of your relationship with Kurt? 

"For some people, it's their only connection. 
But it's been 1 years. I'm doing Earth, and this is 



'Drugs were always a means to try 
and get the feeling I got from music' 



" I tried, but rehab is kind of an enclosed 
environment and at some point you have to go out 
into the real world. It was really about deciding that 
at some point I have to get a job, start doing those 
things that aren't those. . .other things. . . " 

'Other things' happen to Dylan Carlson with some 
regularity. At the beginning of this decade, he got 
involved with an Alaskan label called Autofact, 
whose owner Josh Hunt had offered to reissue Earth 
2 on vinyl as a means of funding a new Earth album. 
Hunt organised a 2003 European tour for Earth, 
but things started going wrong. "All this weird shit, 
people weren't getting paid, "Carlson alleges. "He 
gave us a cheque for tours, knowing it'd fucking 
bounce." Plan B contacted Hunt to get his side, 
but at time of print, has heard nothing back. 

Back in the US, Hunt's flexible approach to 
accounting had landed him in serious trouble. 
He was arrested the minute he landed back on 
US soil, and sentenced to 1 2 months for wire fraud. 
Hunt turned to Dylan for help. "His attorney called 
me asking if I'd sign a $30,000 no collateral bond 
to get him out. You gotta be fucking kidding. His 
lawyer was all like, 'People are innocent until proven 
guilty...' I'm like, 'Dude, people don't get arrested 
at airports for no reason.'" Hunt would later jump 
ship during three years' supervised release, and 
later almost came close to being arrested after 
trying to sell Earth vinyl to Reckless Records in 
Chicago. There's a lesson in there somewhere: 

"I've learnt that if anyone says, 'I'm not in this for 
the money', they probably don't intend to pay you." 

In 1 998, Carlson appeared in Kurt And Courtney, 
an investigative documentary by director Nick 
Broomfield that proposed the hypothesis that 
Cobain was murdered. In one scene, Broomfield 



about Earth. It was fairly irrelevant then, and it's 
totally irrelevant now. " 

A couple of years back, Dylan Carlson moved to 
California to attend rehab. While there, he met up 
with Greg Anderson who, along with SunnO))) 
bandmate Stephen O'Malley, comprised one half 
of aesthetically minded metal label Southern Lord. 

"We'd been in contact off and on," he says. 
" I think he was waiting to see how we were - he 
was always supportive, but I think he was waiting 
to see if I was serious about music again." 

Released last year, Hex; Or Printing In The 
Infernal Method was Earth's first studio recording 
in nine years. Dylan believes Hex is Earth's strongest 
statement of intent since Earth 2, and this isn't 
just bluster. A spaghetti Western for the American 
Gothic, Hex is the sound of vultures pecking at 
the corpses of cowboys, of amps spewing waves 
of shimmering reverb to the clouds - it's a suite 
of desolate Morricone mindscapes that evoke 
cactus needles rather than hypodermics. There's 
darkness, yes - but it's the sort of darkness that 
precedes a new dawn. 

"I've always liked stuff that isn't like obvious," 
explains Carlson. "It's why I like instrumental music, 
I like the challenge of trying to convey stuff without, 
'This is about this'. I like stuff with a resonance to it." 

You feel that, in Carlson's mind, drugs and 
music will always be inextricably linked. "To me, 
drugs were always to try to get the feeling I got 
from music when I wasn't doing music," he'll 
confess. But Hex ushers in a new phase for Earth 
- a step out of the cocoon . 

"The music originally came first, and then came 
the drugs," says Carlson, thoughtfully. "And the 
drugs came to replace the music. But now the 
music's back." 
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"I've been in contact with some scientists at the South Pole," says Swedish 
pop minstrel Jens Lekman. "They want to fly me over for some shows." 



He smiles, kind and wide-eyed. "They have some 
money set aside for entertainment and culture, so 
they can either buy a newpinball machine, or they 
can bring me over. We'll see what happens." 

If said Antarctic boffins possess any semblance 
of sense, they'll revoke their pinball extravaganza 
in favour of wry dilettante Jens - prince among 
versifiers, master of assonance: king of orchestral, 
oddball pop. 

"We 'II never be, as beautiful/As the parakeets, 
in Istanbul 

We'll never be, impossible/Or do impossible 
things" 

-'Impossible Things' 

Jens Lekman is Orange Juice, Jonathan Richman, 
Belle & Sebastian, Fifties croon, Morrissey and Frank 
Sidebottom rolled into one. He's the lo-f i lord of love 
cantatas who penned the prodigal couplet, "Oh 
Silvia, I was dancing to Michael Jackson/Oh Silvia, 
I just heard your German accent" ('Silvia'): the merit 
of which alone should secure him a Polar adventure. 

You may have stumbled upon Lekman's debut 
long-player, When I Said I Wanted To Be Your 
Dog (2004), or his freely downloadable rarities 
compilation, At The Department Of Forgotten 
Songs. You may have remarked upon his current 
pleasure: the brainy, quaint and radiant Oh You're 
So Silent Jens. Or maybe you saw him play last 
summer's Plan B party in Glasgow, and swooned. 

Perhaps you've encountered one of Lekman's 
rare and celebrated hand-made seven-inch singles 
and EPs. Their rough-hewn, homegrown ideology 
at once echoes the commodity fetishism, and 
opposes the artsy intellectualism, of post-punk 
empires Fast and Factory. "I'm not interested 
in DIY aesthetics," clarifies Lekman. "I just like 
artwork that has something that can't be printed 
in a factory, that has something special. 

"I've made covers with coins, photo negatives, 
maple leaves, bugs-" 

Bugs? 

"Oh yeah. There was no Kafka reference," he 
posits of his 'Insects' EP(2000), "I was just changing 
a light bulb on the porch and realised the lamp was 
full of bugs who'd found their way inside and died. 
I thought it'd be good to put them on my records 
-they looked really nice when I covered them in 
stearine - but I only managed to make 20 copies, " 
he laments. "I kept getting stung by wasps." 

I didn't realise artwork invoked such peril. 

"Oh yeah, there's always some kind of drama 
related to the making of these records, " he gleams. 
"Like, when I was picking maple leaves [for 2003's 
same-titled EP], the cops came and ordered me to 
stop and go home, 'cause the neighbours were 
complaining. That's what they do round here," 
he mutters. "They just sit with their binoculars, 
staring out the window, until they find something 
they can report to the police." 

Have any ideas been completely defeated? 



"Well, I was planning something for my 
latest release, and I thought feathers would look 
nice," he enthuses. "But then, you know, bird flu 
broke out..." 

Nefarious neighbours, comedy cops and an 
abundance of departed bugs: is Jens' hometown 
as everyday strange as it sounds? 

"Home is Kortedala, an ugly part of 
Gothenburg," he deplores. "I'd feel safer in a dark 
alley in the outskirts of Chicago. This is the only 
place outside Jackson, Mississippi where I still get 
called a faggot. I've been mugged four times in the 
last year and a half." He bristles. 

" Last week I was beat up by some teenagers 
who thought I looked like a girl, " decries the man 
recently voted one of Sweden's sexiest by Elle 
magazine. "And my neighbour is a crazy Nazi who 



"Oh yeah!" he quickens. "My first song was 
called 'Boisa-bis-o-boisa', and it was a long mantra 
of dirty words," he reminisces with a smile. "I wrote 
it when I was five and later sampled it in a song 
with the same name. " It's something of a family 
heirloom these days: " My dad recorded me singing 
it," he enlightens, "so he receives royalties every 
time it's played. Thefunnything is, I'm being really 
vulgar, and my parents are standing in the 
background going, 'Yeah! Keep singing, Jens!'" 

"I used to lie about my dreams at night," he 
further expounds of his junior creativity, "because 
my dreams were never really interesting, and there 
was a boy who was really nice and he was into 
dreams. One day he saw right through my stories 
and he confronted me, asking why I would lie 
about something like that." 



'I've made record covers with coins, 
photo negatives, leaves, bugs.. .they 
looked nice covered in stearine' 



asks me to join him for dinner so he can show me 
his guns," he gapes. 

Have such fragrant bipeds always afflicted him? 

"There was also this sick guy I knew in high 
school," remembers Jens, "and he promised to 
show me the best-ever horror film, but it turned 
out to be a real snuff movie, " he shakes his curiously 
old-fashioned head. "The guy worked in a video 
store and he stole it from his boss' office. Later, 
they both ended up in jail. The boss was convicted 
of selling child pornography and the guy from my 
school was shooting squirrels from his balcony 
when he accidentally shot a kid inthearm." 

Did he exact retribution on these enchanting 
companions? 

"Well, I remember getting revenge on these 
other two jerks in my class when I was a kid," he 
testifies. "They used to make fun of me and it really 
hurt me, but they never hit me or anything so no 
one cared. But the words hurt so much more than 
any fists ever could, so one day I threw myself down 
some stairs and hurt myself really bad." A shrug 
of ukulele-harnessed shoulders: "Then I told 
everyone they did it." 

"They say you can't judge a man/Until you've 
walked a mile in his shoes 

So I stole your shoes/And I walked a mile in 
them/And I still don 't consider you a friend" 

- 'Pretty Shoes' 

Perhaps Lekman still reaps his own quiet 
revenge: for now he's the fanciful Swedish Top 
1 troubadour whose muse allures him to ladies, 
lads and Polar conquerors. 

Was it ever thus? Was he a juvenile rhapsodist? 



What happened? 

"I burst into tears." 

How did the boy find out? 

"I ripped off some Batman episode that he'd 
seen," he concedes. "My dreams at night are still 
kinda boring - but my daydreams are excellent. " 

"Oh drinking cheap wine, to Bossa Nova/You're 
a supernova, in disguise 

And the Jehovahs, in their pullovers/Are no 
Casanovas, like you and I" 

- 'Happy Birthday, Dear Friend Lisa' 

If Jens Lekman's daydreams and fancies inform his 
elegies of haircuts and aliens and sweatshops and 
love, so too does his spectacularly English idiom 

- despite his indigenous language being Swedish. 
How come? 

"All languages come naturally to me these 
days," he shrugs. "I love singing in Italian, Japanese, 
French, Greek, Finnish. I can't actually speak any 
of those languages, but that doesn't stop me from 
learning songs phonetically. 

"There's a funny scene in Kids In The Hall 
where a man asks for directions," beams our hero, 
"and another man says, in perfect English, 'I'm sorry 

- I'd love to be of assistance to you but I'm afraid 
I speak no English. I can tell from the expression 

on your face that my statement comes as a surprise 
but I assure you, I speak no English. I have learned 
these phrases phonetically.'" Jens laughs aloud. 
"I love that!" 

He thanks me for the interview and then he flies, 
a laudable, impossible bird of paradise. Given the 
chance - pinball notwithstanding - he will warm 
the Antarctic and kindle the stars. 
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Belle And Sebastian 
ABC, Glasgow 

Stuart Murdoch looks so happy up there on 
the stage. He prances in his white undershirt, 
prances and dances, passing his electric guitar 
down to the audience and then taking it back 
up again. He looks winded for a moment, says 
something about how the band used to take 
a break in the middle of sets. Then he shakes 
it off; "Naw, let's push on". He does a little 
jump, he nods to Stevie. Stevie nods back. 
Let's push on. 

It's hard to fault them when they look 
so happy. In Paul Whitelaw's recent Belle 
And Sebastian bio, Stuart M and Stevie J both 
say that these are the best days the band has 
ever had. They're finally having fun. I can 
understand why. Instead of smiling hesitantly 
attheiraudience, zipping and unzipping 
cardigans, murmuring tender songs and 
apologising for mistakes- in short, instead 
of doing all the things I imagined Belle And 
Sebastian to do - now they play disco songs 



and rock songs and songs with funky Seventies 
keyboard parts. And they dance. Or at least 
Stuart does. 

And these tunes work much better in 
concert than they do on record. They're so 
proud up there, so gutsy on guitars and bass 
and trumpet and drums and cello and melodica 
and strings and so on. 'Your Cover's Blown' 
has us all doing little indie kid dance moves, 
clapping along, and with each tempo change 
comes a second, a third, a fourth wind. "I'm 
A Cuckoo' is more marvellous still, with three 
electric guitars that zing and zigzag in unison, 
yellow birds that wing it outta the speakers. 
And even some new songs, which feel so 
undercooked on record, -the call and answer 
of 'White Collar Boy', the pop press of 'To Be 
Myself Completely', the flickf licking guitar 
of 'Sukie In The Graveyard' -end up vaguely 
resembling birthday cakes. 

The set's intermittent pop and fizz owes 
a surprising amount to Stevie Jackson. He's 
a bit of a dandy up there, striking John Lennon 
poses and herkyjerking coyly on his guitar, but 
when he faces the microphone he's singing for 
us, for us, as purely as he can. He plays golden 
solos for us, he smiles at us; he doesn't say 
much yet there's something generous in his 
movements. Stuart, meanwhile, prances, flirts 
and croons. But he shares so little of what's 
behind the shine of his eyes. I can't guess the 
beat of his heart. 
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And the trouble is that I want so much from 
Belle And Sebastian. I want them to give me 
what they gave me when I was 1 6, when I lay 
on the bed at my grandparents' house and 
I istened to If You're Feeling Sinister for the 
first time, staring at the silhouetted face on 
the cover, hearing a kind of song I had never 
even imagined before, and feeling new futures 
-futures of love and loss and lust and hope, 
yes, hope -opening like creaky wardrobe 
doors. I want them to give me that, even now 
when I'm 24 and lonely in different ways. 

The band don't give me that. They give 
me something else: aversion of 'Judy And 
The Dream Of Horses' that ends with ooh-ah 
harmonies and poundin' drums. And it's their 
right to give me what they please, to play 
what makes them glad. 

But can I besadthatthere'snotasingle 
moment of magic that night? That not once 
do I shiver and feel gathered up in song? 
That there's fun and fat bass but none of that 
gentle, silhouetted spirit? That when Stuart } 
Murdoch goes to sing the "First line of the first 
number" of the tour, and that song is 'Stars 
And Track & Field', he can't remember the 
opening words? Can I be sad, or is it just the 
16-year-old me who ought to be melancholy? 

Should I push on? 
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Guitars so crunchy 
they chafe the gullet 




noise story 

Words: Ben Myers 
Photography: Owen Richards 

Mogwai 

ICA, London 

Once there was a band. They wore tracksuits, 
drank Buckfast and were amazing. The end. 

So that's the back story; now lets talk about 
volume. Mogwai are fucking loud. I've seen 
hundreds of bands over the past decade, the 
majority of whom would describe themselves as 
heavy. Most aren't. They're aggressive, which is 
very different. Mogwai, though, rank somewhere 
near the top of the list of masters of heaviosity; an 
achievement, yeah, but essentially an empty one 
were their music not so utterly physical, were not 
the heaviness tempered by long periods of quiet, 
a formula many have tried to replicate. Mogwai on 
a good day can level buildings. They are, as Nathan 
Barley would have it, a "9/1 1 of the mind". 

It has been five years since I've seen Mogwai 
live. They've always confused, enthralled, fascinated. 
Perhaps it's because, in listening to music, we're 
really seeking out personality, kindred spirits, when 
all Mogwai offer is music. Perhaps it's because, 



despite this, I've had long discussions with them 
about Norwegian black metal and Nick Drake, 
watched them go buck wild on E in Dublin and 
shared a bottle of amyl with them the time we met 
Ozzy backstage - not the expected behaviour of 
such talented and understated composers. Perhaps 
it's because, between breathless musical peaks 
and barely audible valleys, the few words spoken 
tonight are to call Jodie Marsh a "ditch pig". 

In the interim they've released Rock Action and 
Happy Songs For Happy People, two records lacking 
the oomph-levels that drew some to them in the 
first place- those sonic assaults that leap out like 
a killer from the bushes on that badly-lit towpath 
you've always been told to avoid. But new album 
Mr Beast is not so much the touted 'return to 
form' but rather -live at least -a more engaging 
complete work. It includes long, cinematic Super-8 
swathes of sound such as 'Friend Of The Night' 
while also mastering the art of economising the 
epic down to three minutes, as on 'Acid Food', 
a song tonight given mouth-to-mouth vocals by 
Barry Burns and gently dusted with dreamy slide 
guitars from Stuart Braithwaite. 

For all their punkrockpolitik rhetoric, live Mogwai 
nevertheless increasingly resemble anti-punks like 



Vangelis and Jean-Michel Jarre; emotive waves 
of sound crashing on the shores of your senses 
and light displays to compensate for the lack of 
performance. In fact, watching Mogwai live makes 
you realise the absurdity of today's rock audience's 
conservative expectations of what constitutes, 
urgh, a 'gig' - none more so than in tonight's art 
gallery residency. We're watching them watch 
each other; watching them tease out symphonic 
drones of feedback and then in turn, watching us 
for a reaction. We're watching noise. Watching 
noise and smelling colour. We're eating guitars so 
crunchy they chafe the gullet on the way down. 

It's only during the encores of 'Helicon 1 ' and 
'Helicon 2' that I realise how sexy Mogwai are, 
or can be. Not physically, but aurally. Looking to 
my right there's a girl clutching her head, frozen, 
open-mouthed, more or less mid-orgasm. But 
then again, not everyone feels the same: some 
came here tonight expecting Black Sabbath and 
got something closer to 'Blue Monday'. Some 
say they've just had their lives changed forever. 
Some say they were shite. 

Few people can agree. And that's what makes 
Mogwai special. 

They continue to divide and conquer. 



Bauhaus 



The Grove, Anaheim 

Reasons to be cheerful even if, like me, 
you're a goth who doesn't fully dress the 
part- it's a rarity in southern California to 
attend a concert without having to drive, 
so I set out on my bus trip with a light heart 
and reasonably dark clothing. Admittedly, 
I'm a bit wary -the four times I saw Bauhaus 
during their first reunion in 1 998 were 
excellent but the LA show earlier this autumn 
was more flat, if enjoyable enough. 

This time, everything connects -there's 
a perfect elegance from the quartet that suits 
both the loud glam/funk-derived manias and 
the calmer atmospherics. It's also nice to see 
a band accept age instead of fighting it all the 



time- Peter Murphy not hiding his bald spot 
actually means something. His voice remains 
exquisite -solo or in a group, he's incapable 
of a truly bad show- while Daniel Ash, David 
J and Kevin Haskins remain perfectly tuned in 
to each other in a way few outside the robot 
versions of Kraftwerk manage (and even the 
robots have to be plugged in). 

I still wish they'd write some new songs, 
but hearing such beauties as 'Swing The 
Heartache' and 'She's In Parties' make up for 
it, and even That Bela Lugosi Song, for once, 
seems truly ominous live, mysterious moving 
shadows projected against the backstage 
wall, the band silhouetted, a dark glitter 
of nervous energy. 
Ned Raggett 



Criteria/ 
Thunderbirds Are Now! 



Scubar, Manchester 

There is no statistical proof that men who 
play the tambourine are any more likely than 
anyone else to hang upside down from metal 
ceiling brackets and gargle green murder into 
the dangling microphone they lassoed there 
only seconds before. 

But this lad belonging to Detroit 
superheroes Thunderbirds Are Now! 
is one screw removed from your average 
percussionist and leaps - splat I - at the 
roof. Spreadeagled, his cute, compact self 
is clamped around the hot-water pipes 
like a lunatic mollusc. Such gymnastics 
accompany frontman Ryan Allen's 



bespectacled blonde shower of hair in 
creating a cacophonic tumble-down-the- 
stairs of sound and rupturing super-heavy 
beanbags of plastic pop. 

For Criteria, hearts wobble and grins 
beam as our ears flood with spluttered, 
sparkling chunks of Melodramatic Chord 
Changes and Intergalactic Guitar Duels. 
Blissfully oblivious of their own effortless 
youth, their crackling, golden power crunches 
fling you into a remembered pre-teen 
suspension of all worldly knowledge, your 
life a whirl of Technicolor snapshots: gaggles 
of sherbert-fuelled mates cramming into 
gimmicky, post-GCSE photobooths in 
high-street shops; throwing marshmallows 
at the cinema screen; your first no- parents 
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autumn underfoot 

Words: AlistairFitchett 

Photography: Adrian Nettleship 

The Nightingales/Fallen Leaves 

The Spitz, London 

Art is about the moment and the individual in that 
moment. Everything has its place and time, different 
for each of us. We all of us have our memories 
and reference points, all forever shifting to create 
and recreate our own personalised contexts. 

So this is about me, my moments and my 
context. And, as such, this is about me hating 
being in a dark and smoky room surrounded 
by what comedian Stewart Lee calls "nostalgic 
fortysomethings (and proud of it)", watching 
a group congeal on a stage. For that, I make 
no apologies. 

In his novel In The Place Of Fallen Leaves, Tim 
Pears writes about love, loss, betrayal and the 
tension between England's age-old classes. 
Set in and around the village of Trusham, Devon, 
during the long, hot summer of 1 984, it is one of 
my favourite novels. Now, it's doubtful that anyone 
in Trusham in 1 984 would have known it but, at 
the time, The Nightingales were making startlingly 



spiky and peculiarly rhythmic post-punk records 
that set fire to the skies. For me they were all about 
razor edges and acute angles, social commentaries 
that spoke of the times with a rare blend of 
eloquence and surreal charm. 

Sadly, in this year's reformation I hear none 
of that. In its stead there is only blunted, leaden 
monotony. And maybe it's just me projecting 
my own beleaguered exhaustion onto affairs, 



he held a Fender Jaguar high on hischestand 
helped Subway Sect become one of the few groups 
from the Punk era to make good on the promise 
of artistically challenging the Rock hegemony. 
Now, after so long away from the stage, he again 
wields his guitar like Jimmy Cagney shooting off 
hisTommyGun. He's mesmerising; particularly 
so since the sound he creates is just as it once was; 
a confrontational cacophony of clashing rock'n'roll 



I yearn for a spark of light to rescue 
me from a landscape of eternal smog 



but it also feels horribly tired and sad. A man 
who looks like he is in his early fifties wielding 
a Gibson from the hip and sneering and glaring 
like he thinks he is Steve Jones in 1 976 is not 
an attractive sight. I roll my eyes and look to 
the skies, but all that glares back is a peeling 
black ceiling. Staring into its void, I yearn for 
a spark of light to rescue me from a landscape 
of bleak eternal smog. 

By contrast, Rob Symmons, the Fallen Leaves' 
guitarist, looks impossibly sharp. Thirty years ago 



destroyed and reassembled with strange and 
awkward angles. The same, but different. 

But it's still not enough. Not tonight, and not 
with my own demons nipping at my heart. As 
I leave the darkness of the club, I'm confronted 
by the monolithic mass of Hawksmoor's imposing 
Christ Church and my mind skips to William Bury 
and his 1888 late night wanders of murderous 
intent. Claustrophobia creeps in my bones and 
I yearn once again for the lanes of Trusham. 
Hardly rock'n'roll, but then maybe that's the point. 



beach holiday with its bowls of 4am crisps, 
fallout tears and days that would never end. 

All the while, singer Stephen Pedersen 
boings his hair and lets on that he went 
to law school, causing my companion to 
die of glee. 
Lauren Strain 



Dalek vs Zu 



Estragon, Bologna 

I know: every time Dalek come to town, 
I've got to be writing words. But tonight is 
the first time I've seen them since DJ Still's 
departure and, anyway, it's not Dalek - it's 
Dalek vs Zu. Zu are up first and I'm wearing 
my brand new 'Snakes On A Plane' T-shirt, so 
it makes sense to wrap my body around the 



warm, undulating coils of this Italian trio's 
sax-led roaring noise, rattlesnake shaking 
to the giant drums, a diamond-headed 
quivering trance to the distorted bass. 
Shifting rhythms and tempos and moods 
with nary a whiff of stop-start basics, Zu 
manage to make industrial hip hop geniuses 
Dalek look a little 4/4. But, god, I love them. 
They've never let me down and they've never 
got the popular vote they deserve. Every 
other hip hop artist who excited me four 
years ago (the Anticon boys, Buck 65, Sage 
Francis) has fallen off, but Dalek are still 
pushing what hip hop means. You'd look 
diminished too if you'd lost Still, an afroed 
Japanese boy who swallowed turntable 
needles like candyfloss, but tonight MCs 



Dalek and Oktopus still make me happier 
than I have any right to be when dancing to 
music inspired by such ugly situations. 

" Now we'd like to share something from 
the Dalek-Zu Big Band. Zu-Dalek. Zulek." 
Jesus. I know I should be tensing my body 
to start moving again as the two bands take 
the stage, but all I can do as Dalek incants 
into the microphone, over sputtering drums 
and industrial noise, is hug myself and 
look at saxophonist Luca Mai and think, 
11 He's going to play" . Because they hit it 
together, some event horizon of beauty, 
these two big men, one with ungainly ugly 
brass, the other with lines like " We got to 
keep this shit real" , until you know he's 
talking about steaming, stinking shit and 



that's what gives them meaning and that's 
what gives me hope. It's the perfect match. 
And they know it, too. 

Mai shoots a grin at hooded, headbanging 
Oktopus behind the decks. All around 
me, men and women are leaping about, 
ridiculous and righteous, but I'm fixed on 
baleful, never-smiling Dalek. He knows, 
man. He knows. It takes at least two songs, 
but when it does, that glimmer on his lips 
comes on like John Bender's first smile in 
The Breakfast Club, only with integrity and 
reason and soul. I dance like a lunatic, sure, 
but by the end, I've been moved to stillness, 
tears in my eyes. Never before have I wanted 
to shower a stage with red roses. 
Gracelette 
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night of the valkyries 

Words: Dan Bolger 
Photography: Simon Fernandez 

Bang Face: A Rave Opera 

Electrowerkz, London 

Bang Face, then. Ever banged your face on 
something? It hurts - in quite a shocking way 
too, not like banging your knee or your fingers. 
It's always more surprising. Bang Face the club 
is like that, only endlessly repeated, until the pain 
becomes something to be proud of enduring. 
It brings out the public masochist in even 
the most timid of people, turning them into 
full-blown ridiculo-ravers. 

So you walk in and the walls are covered in 
cheaply printed pictures, signs and bizarre outsider 
Photoshop art. Across one wall, in huge letters 
(one on each sheet of A3 paper), is the phrase 
"BECAUES I'M WORTHLESS" (sic). At one end 
of the room is "Muller'd Corner", decorated 
with pictures of Muller Fruit Corners. Someone 
has been having a wild time with their printer. 

And then there's all this weird shit the punters 
are carrying around. The good ol' rave horn is firmly 
in evidence, tooting approval at any enormous 



swell of sound which seems deserving. Occasionally, 
a whistle shrieks along. It's a rave, dammit! There's 
even a smattering of luminous jewellery. Oh, and 
the theme is 'A Rave Opera', which means a few 
people are wearing downloadable monochrome 
masks of a chortling Brunhilda-style maiden. 
It's pretty silly, all told. Pretty silly indeed. 

As you might expect, no one involved in Bang 
Face takes themselves particularly seriously. There's 

Grab a glowstick 

probably very little post-set soul-searching on behalf 
of any of the artists. Instead, there seems to be one 
single, unified goal: to get as fucked-up as possible 
while dancing to extremely abrasive digital music. 

It's a goal that's been around for some time: 
rave culture is essentially still based around 'the 
bang'. All Bang Face does is increase the frequency 
and ferocity of bangs. Is there anything less 
pretentious than standing by a massive speaker, 
bass vibrations railing through your body, shaking 
and gibbering? I suspect not. Add to that the 
undeniable influence of 'interesting' chemicals 
and you've got a party. Bizarro party. 



Now, I'm not too certain of who I saw, to 
be honest. Blame the atmosphere of collective 
forgetting. I remember Hellfish running segments 
of ludicrous sound into each other with a wicked 
glee, the crowd pushing themselves further and 
further into blissful confusion, all mixed-up ecstasy 
faces and trad-hardcore fingerpoints. It was hard. 
And I remember the desperate clamour to remain 
upright at the edge of an ebullient moshpit 
during Shitmat's avalanche of musical ludicrosity, 
including the brief appearance of The Bill's theme 
tune, and the sound of Abba disintegrating into 
dizzying jungle breaks and roaring 303 noise. 

And there it is, really. Bang Face is a lot of silly 
jokes, dressed up with Armageddon basslines, 
insinuating upper register synth widdles and 
a bombardment of uncomfortable beats. It's 
post-hardcore for people whose idea of hardcore 
includes Minor Threat and, say, DJ Dougal. 
Underground rave never went away- it just grew 
tentacles, started salivating and upped the BPM 
by a million and four. It's out there, in a room 
with sweat dripping from the ceiling and slime 
creeping around the dancefloor. And it probably 
won't be going away. Grab a glowstick. Shake 
it about. Lose yourself. 



Jehst/Wordsmith/Asaviour 



Ocean Rooms, Brighton 
Jehst comes on like a stoned boxer, the 
English Ghostface, black'n'grey hoodie 
pulled up, yellow hand-towel round his 
neck, eyes closed. By contrast, Wordsmith, 
two inches back, hypes animated, eyes wide. 
Asaviour, two inches right, illuminates the 
room with his sweat and smiles. 

The MCs face each other off and jerk 
their bodies as if in some dense voodoo 
ritual. Jehst shuffles out the booth to 
'Vice City'. "Up-close and personal, " 
he comments, glancing briefly into the 
crowd. "Just how I like it." Verses collide 
into freestyles into fragments of tracks into 
fully formed tunes. 



Even 'Alcoholic Author' becomes 
an unlikely party classic, alongside 
more predictably popular fare as an 
enthusiastic 'Weed', introduced with 
a shrugged, " People want to hear about 
my weed habit". 

But it's beats from recent album 
Nuke Proof Suit that implode most 
expressively, especially a more paranoid, 
almost Tricky-esgue take on THC, 
'Hydroblowback'. "Trapped in thejungle, ' 
he raps, "Sipping on cognac, " and if 
you squint, it's just possible to imagine 
him there. 

Jehst: Rumble In The Jungle. 
The champ is here. 
Ringo P Stacey 



Stephen Malkmus And 
TheJicks 



Northcote Social Club, Melbourne 

Stephen Malkmus descended the stairs 
at roughly 2.30am like an indie-rock Norma 
Desmond. Upon reaching the landing 
where I was standing, he elegantly fiddled 
with my tie, teasing it a bit, at which point 
I inelegantly swooned. 

An hour had passed, maybe more, since 
the completion of one very thrilling rock 
show. Malkmus was on fire, teasing the 
mic, stroking the mic, dropping the mic like 
a careless lover, replenishing mic love with 
that hot, hot voice, while bringing totally 
unhinged, yet controlled chaos to his guitar, 
sizzling the crowd with bizarre, lick-me riffs. 



No Pavement, only solo stuff, but it was 
way cool and superbly filtered through 
his svelte guitar and its monstrous, 
melodic appeal. 

Best song was 'No More Shoes' 
-20 wayward minutes of spine-tingling 
stoner satisfaction. 

Hours later, after teasing my tie, I made 
anxious, desperate small talk. "Hey Steve, 
where do you buy your pants, I have been 
looking for some for months. I told my 
girlfriend how excited a shop clerk would 
be if you popped in and bought a pair 
and she said, 'Steve would never shop at 
the type of boutique you're thinking of, " 
and to this, Steve said, "Yeah, I would. 
These are Prada, part of their econo-range. 
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jazz babies 

Words: Hannah Gregory 
Photography: Cat Stevens 

Howling Bells 

Elbow Rooms, London 

"In the real dark night of the soul it is always three 
o'clock in the morning," wrote F Scott Fitzgerald. 
The dark dives and weary excess of his fictions 
are something Howling Bells would like to evoke 
in their music; at once beautiful and damned. 
And at their best, they do, conjuring mysterious 
sojourns, half-lit encounters and nihilistic 
liquor benders. 

But tonight, it's not three o'clock in the 
morning, it's 8pm. We're in the polished drinking 
atmosphere of London's Elbow Rooms, and 
though there's atmospheric smoke swirling above 
the pool tables, it feels an odd venue; the clientele 
divided between pool-players, scenesters and 
beer-drinkers -or a combination of the three. 

The Howling Bells are opening a four-band 
bill, playing only to a handful of the handful 
of people here to hear music. And of this handful, 
I imagine the majority have come on the back of 
some whispered hype. 



There's a band from Down Under, you see, who 
are about to release an album, produced by none 
other than Ken Nelson (of Coldplay production 
fame), and who will soon perform as part of the 
WMF Awards Tour. A very good-looking band, 
you see -though you might try to look beyond it- 
whose image and stage presence spell cover stars. 

These are Howling Bells: Juanita Stein, and her 
silky-sulky vocals; her brother Joel poised foppishly 



same streets, is fitting. Sydney where the sun shines 
for over 300 days of the year, and outdoors 
healthiness is coupled with hard-drinking. Sydney, 
where there's little middle ground between pub 
rock, hard rock and garage rock on the live circuit. 
Sydney, where all the boys wear skinny jeans and 
all the girls are kohl-ed and sparkling. 

The Bells might be equally skinny, kohl-ed 
and sparkling, and they might wear all the right 



They clearly get off on her voice 



on guitar; the chiselled jaw and Kapranos-like 
stance of bass player, Brendan Picchio; Glenn 
Moule's aloof, determined tom-tom drumming. 
She, the envy-espousing nightmare - pretty, 
intelligent, talented -and they, her back-up, 
her bolstering. She, singing in honeyed growls, 
like Broken-English-era Marianne Faithfull or 
a post-Dry Polly Harvey; and they, playing in 
hypnosis, in need. They clearly get off on her voice. 

That the band are from Sydney, where at 
night the city's own Oxford Street takes on 
a whisky-fuelled black air and you can imagine 
razor-gangs of the Twenties fighting it out in those 



references on their thrift-store sleeves. But 
the band's retrogressive rock works, in that 
it's both hushed and seductive, like The Jesus 
And Mary Chain, and hazily swaggering, like 
a certain heroin-addled Underground. 

So, despite the less than ideal setting and the 
scarcely interested audience, the band present 
themselves as a commanding onstage unit. They're 
coherently beatnik; from the tops of their guitars 
to the tips of their pointed boots, from the tops 
of their sultry notes to the tips of their pounding 
beats. They are taut and tight and together. 
They make sense. 



There's a shop in New York. Two hundred 
bucks." On that note, and in those delectable 
chinos, he departed tenderly. 
Shane Moritz 



Modey Lemon 



Magic Stick, Detroit 

This is the way to see a band: on the last date 
of almost eight months of touring. 

I've not seen Modey Lemon play for three 
years. In that time they've added a synth/bass 
man and amplified their energy tenfold. 
Phil Boyd is still destroying ears with his 
gargantuan Townsend Who's Next?-era 
riffs with songs like 'Sleep Walkers' and 
'Crows'. And Paul Quattrone is a drum 
skin's worst enemy, beating on the suckers 



with feral aplomb. They break out a spooky 
version of the Doors 'Not To Touch the 
Earth' that makes me later pull the LP of the 
original just so I can confirm how sickly they 
destroyed it. 

Ending with the hypnotic and repetitive 
Martin Rev slink of 'Predator', bassist and 
birthday boy Jason Kirker leaps what seems 
like 30 feet off his amp. He sticks the landing. 
It's perfect. 
Ben Blackwell 



Page France 



Mac's Bar, Lansing 

How often is it that one show boasts two 
glockenspiel-garnished bands, and beyond 
that, how often is it that one glockenspielist 



so drastically outshines the other? After 
helping to induce ruin in my own band's 
set, I sit back and take in the young masters 
of Page France. 

My competitor in that band, Whitney 
McGraw, ingeniously plays her glockenspiel 
with the metal hooks of a bungee cord. 
Why didn't I think of that? 

At times overtly or ambiguously 
religious, vocalist Michael Lau's surreal 
lyrics in songs like 'Jesus' and 'Junkyard' 
are fantasy-based enough not to put off 
a predominately secular crowd. Think of 
a concept album by The Decembrists of 
The Chronicles OfNarnia.or of Maurice 
Sendak adapting a Neutral Milk Hotel 
record into a children's book. Down at the 



front, a frat-boy casts his eyes heavenward, 
and raises his hands in reverence to 
Michael Lau's allegorical testaments. Both 
movements are better suited to a rendition 
of Rich Mullins' unintentionally laughable 
track 'Awesome God' than this literate 
orchestral pop. 

Together with his girlfriend, this 
guy creates his own empty, irony-free 
sphere on the otherwise packed dance 
floor. This complements the band's innate 
earnestness, but Lau's liberal peppering 
of lines with "fuckin"' proves that this 
Baltimore-based quartet know how to 
act as a conduit between the oddly devout 
and the pagans of the indie scene. 
Aaron Shaul 
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gig diary: relight my fire 

Words: Doug Mosurock 
Photography: Simon Fernandez 
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mmfitt 



Folks, I saw too many shows. Far too many to list here. I used to be 
a real masochist and book shows here in New York, six nights a week. 
At an average of 24 bands per week that I didn't necessarily want to 
see, I forgot how live music was supposed to make one feel. To all of 
you: never grow averse to it. Understand what a gift it is to be able to 
see and hear something fascinating with others, at one distinct spot. 
You leave with stories to tell. Which is what I'm about to do for you. 
Plush (pictured above) rolled through town for the first time in 
seven years. That might make you think that Liam Hayes is some sort of 
recluse, but his winning and confident performance in the icebox that 
was Tonic that blustery night made the gap all the more glaring. Fifty 
or so of us basked in the luxuriant glory of melancholic ballads in line 
with John Simon, Todd Rundgren and Alex Chilton. Accompanied by 
piano, string quartet and banjo, Plush made every note that came 
through his revolving speaker ache with the longing of metaphysical 
misunderstanding. No one out there today can replicate what he does. 
The same could have been said for psych-folk legend Bridget St John, 

We stood there in the dark, 
clapping along to where 
the song let off 

had she cut the concerned-mom protest angle out of her overlong set, 
and kept the head of meshkalinasteamshehad roiling at the outset, 
with beautiful renditions of John Martynand Nick Drake songs. 

A few days later, Brooklyn's notorious loft party Rubulad rolled up 
the most impressive DJ line-up of its history: Andy Votel, Dominic 
Thomas, Cherrystones, Dante Carfagna, Stones Throw's Koushik, 
and locals Ursula 1000, Small Change and Gerald McBoing-Boing. 
All the revellers ate brownies and shot absinthe. Carfagna kept the 
dancefloor restless with high-energy rare soul and funk 45s; and 
Cherrystones played fuzz-soaked ye-ye, f reakbeat, proto-metal, Siouxsie, 
glam, Moogs, and Dead Moon. Votel stole the night with a deep 
selection of prog, psych, hippie, and ethnic drug ragas for truth, and 
the deeper he got, the more people danced. When at last he blew the 
power for the room, we all stood there in the dark, clapping along to 
where the song let off. A young man started belting out The Animals' 
'Inside Looking Out' to the beat. You should have seen it. Oh, wait. . . 

The new year saw a forward-thinking hardcore/punk bill at the 
Knitting Factory Tap Bar (courtesy of yours truly) featuring Fucked Up, 
hardcore Robocops from Toronto who play like early Black Flag meets 
New Bomb Turks in their prime. The one-two punch : Pissed Jeans, 
now signed to Sub Pop, come from a depressed hamlet called 
Allentown and thrashed about like Flipper, No Trend and Drunks With 
Guns, spitting out ugly sound about the banality of everyday life ('I'm 
Sick', 'Boring Girls'), while Philadelphia's Clockcleaner rolled around 
in the broken glass. They are as mean and fractured, as grating and 
liberating, as any noise rock that's ever preceded them. 

These are the things you miss when you stay home. So go out. 
Maybe I'll see you this weekend. 



Sing-Sing 



The Water Rats, London 

There's a good reason for dream-pop duo 
Sing-Sing opting to play an acoustic set 
tonight: singer Lisa O'Neill is visibly pregnant. 
She gets to sit on her own Sing-Sing stool, 
her elegant cheekbones and graceful stage 
presence surely nominating her as the Kristin 
Scott Thomas Of Rock. Her delicate condition 
notwithstanding (literally), one still gets the 
impression she hardly pogoes around the 
stage when they play full-on electric sets. 

Backed with two chiming acoustic 
guitars (courtesy of band collaborator Emma 
Anderson and new gun-for-hire Dominic 
Del Torto) and a swoonsome cello, this 
arrangement suits my own permanently 
fragile self fine. Particularly when the cellist is 
the divine Ms Audrey Riley, a name on many 
an indie album sleeve, not least on those by 
The Smiths. Acoustic arrangements tend to 
put songwriting quality to the test, and the 
Sing-Sing catalogue, as evinced on stylish 
newalbum Sing-Sing And I, is never found 
wanting. The contagious 'Feels Like Summer', 
the driving 'Lover' and soaring new single 
'Come Sing Me A Song' are still fantastic 
pop songs in any form, entwining effortlessly 
seductive choruses around slyly jazzy 
chord patterns. 

Breezing with class and sly charisma, 
unfettered by any musical scene, Sing-Sing 
are a joyous gem. 
Dickon Edwards 



Stinking Lizaveta/That 
Fucking Tank/Lords/Eiger 



The Fenton, Leeds 

Stinking Lizaveta, in the heat of this 
undulating swarm, look like they may 
well stink real bad. And the racket oozing 
from their overworked glands stinks real 
good. Spanking naughty drumkits, howling 
into pick-ups, generally looking like hippy 
schoolmasters on a wild night out. Here's 
what we learned from them tonight: 

1 ) Eiger are at best when their 
unassuming vocalist does drama-school 
monologue shit over heavy-heavy bass shit. 

2) Lords plough into the blues and make 
like dirty dancers (see previous notes on 
Rolling Stones and Immortal Lee County 
Killers. Compare and contrast). 

3) Wellies with little rubber heels are 
not conducive to beer-sodden floors. 

4) That Fucking Tank should be 
censored. Not suitable for prime-time TV. Or 
parents. Constrained nudity barely visible in 
crowd, that fucking drumbeat very audible 
in ears. Fucking Music for fucking. 

5) Age = experience/skill/technique/ 
uncanny ability to shake a room full of 
young guns into a frenzy. 

6) Beards in rock are a good thing. 
Sweaty beards are better. 
HayleyAvron 



Falling Boy/Rope/Charlottef leld 



New Year's Eve 2006 @ Some House, 
Brighton 

It's a small room off the kitchen, maybe eight 
feet square, with Charlottef ield pressed 
up against a wall of teen chavs. Adam's 
new strings quiver perilously close to 
my eyeballs. I'm standing almost on the 
drumkit. Charlottfield majestically conjure 
up impossible 3-D rhythmical shapes 
and then show them to you from different 
angles. It's like being eaten alive by Dave 
Brubeck, except that, instead of a knife 



and fork.Dave Brubeck is using The Jaws 
Of Life. 

Rope remind me of the first time I saw 
Swans. In contrast to Charlottefield, all their 
shapes are mostly rhomboid. But somehow 
with more corners than sides. I notice an 
unfamiliar sensation spread across my face. 
Eventually I realise I am smiling. 

A half hour later, we're transfixed by 
the solo drone antics of Falling Boy. He's 
curved over his amp acting as some kind 
of reservoir, channeling all the poison out of 
the previous 1 2 months and into large black 
worms of sound. Some dork tries to fuss with 
his pedals and gets his hand slapped by a 
floor-bound drone-drunk pedal guardian, 
but he doesn't notice. Teen chavs piss up 
the walls, throw rocks through the window 
and try to plug their iPods into the PA but 
he doesn't notice. Midnight comes and 
goes and he doesn't notice; he's lost in the 
sound, cradling his guitar like a dead pet 
and leaning into the hum. 
Andrew Clare 



Thanksgiving 



Tonic, London 

When Adrian Orange (aka Thanksgiving) 
invites us to sit at the front to hear better, 
I do - and I'm by no means the only one. And 
when, after one song, this young man from 
Portland, Oregon jumps offstage, saying: 
"Now we are divided ! " and invites us to join 
him in the gents' toilets to spend the rest of 
the gig there, we don't need asking twice. 
From then on, it is one of the best gigs 
I have EVER SEEN! Packed tight into four 
damp, tiled square feet, beside the urinals 
gushing away, we hear Orange's beautifully 
crafted and rhythmically infectious songs in 
theirfull majesty. With heads bowed, we 
look straight at his furrowed brow and huge 
frank, staring eyes as he launches into his 
oblique poetic truths and rugged tunes. 
There's a real buzz of inspiration here, a 
strong one, and an unavoidable sense of 
being part of something special. And we sing 
and clap along, too, to songs of dead deer 
and ghosts and caves. I've never had such 
an epiphany in a gents' toilet in my life. 
Robin Wilks 



Uncle John and Whitelock 



King Tuts, Glasgow 

Witness this sick and livid beast, limbs of 
20 and black of hue, as it trawls a raucous, 
grizzled swale through grody punk and 
squalid blues. Glasgow's Uncle John 
and Whitelock - here to ratify their glorious 
debut album, There Is Nothing Else (GFM) 

- are the addled, bandaged carcasses of 
Tom Waits, The Cramps and degenerate pop. 

Scandalous lead wretch Jacob Lovatt 

- ravaged face like a chiselled grimace; oily 
quiff uplit by a moon - careens like a crazy 
and croons like a wolf amidst a wayward 
mire of war-bashing fury and snaggle- 
toothed grooves: not least on their feral 
current single, 'Baghdadi'. 

As with their recent live shows alongside 
Mogwai, Franz Ferdinand and The Fall, 
they're bleak, unruly and they rule: the room 
is choked and craving more. Jacob reels 
around his comrades as they twist in a blaze 
of deerstalker hats and chequered plaid and 
hellish, perpendicular guitars. Leaden drums 
like curtains tumble; curses are uttered; 
keyboards thrash. They are doomsday as 
sponsored by bourbon. They are monster. 
Nicola Meighan 
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INT'L SHADES 

DEBUT CD/COLOUR VINYL LP 



www,cturic«rd*.c«m 



"INT'L SHADES IS THE SORT OF 
BAND NYC NEEDS MORE OF - 
KIND OF AN ODD THING TO SAY 
ABOUT A DECIDELY UNTRENDY 
QUARTET OF VETERANS (IN- 
CLUDING ONCE OF 
SONIC YOUTH & PUSSY GALORE 
& MARK C OF LIVE SKULL). 
BUT WHEN MUSICIANS WHO'VE 
BEEN AROUND THE BLOCK 
(AND JUST CLOCKWISE 
EITHER) SET DOWN ROUGH- 
EDGED MELODIC ROCK SONGS, 
THEIR ASSURED NATURE RIPS 
THE WHITE BELT OFF THE 
LOCAL SCENE," - TIME OUT NY 



coming soon 

the new single KWANGCHOW 

from the new album 'Black Gold' 




Young People 



t Guests 



Monday 13th February 

(teen 7 Wpm 

The Luminal re 
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murder on 
the dancef loor 



Words: Stevie Chick 
Photography: Sarah Bowles 



Didn't 

disco 

have the 

most 

killingest 

lyrics, 

anyway? 



The Gossip 

Standing In The Way Of Control 
(kill rock stars) 

Some bands, you see 'em live, 
and they're so flash zoom gone 
that the record is a disappointment. 
I remember the first time I caught 
The Gossip, at a London Ladyfest in 
2001, being blown away by a self- 
righteous whirlwind of rusted razor 
guitar and Beth Ditto's declamatory 
fervour, and dropping heavy change 
atthemerchdesk, and throwing 
That's Not What I Heard, their 2000 
debut, on the car stereo while driving 
home, and discovering to my horror 
that someone had pissed in their 
gunpowder on entry to the studio. 
I remember tearing open the 
cellophane to 2002's 'Arkansas Heat' 
EP, which even included their ground- 
shaking '(Take Back The) Revolution', 
only to find their gospel-fuelled riot 
quelled by an overdose of reverb. 

2003's Movementwas better, 
and Standing In The Way Of Control 
is the next step, Brace Payne's 
bruising guitar contortions sounding 
like steam trains crashing into buffers, 
all the splinters captured intact. 
Where Movementwas a spited 
licking of wounds, with a stricken 
but self-rallying closing mantra of 
"We don't break easy!", this album 
is a catalogue of wisdom bitterly won, 
offered to you as advice (but there's 
a sense here that Beth knows you 
have to live this shit to take on its 
lessons). I can't shake the refrain of 
Vesta Williams' Eighties soul classic 
'Once Bitten Twice Shy' when 
listening to this album - they both hail 
from the same bleak but brave place. 

The album's lead single and 
title track isjust outstanding, and 
a suggestion that The Gossip's best 
material still lies before them, better 
than anything else on this fine album. 
With new drummer Hannah Billie's 
four-to-the-floor deadbeat 
dominating, and Payne's guitar 
twisting itself into a bitchin' funk 
groove, this song isD.I.S.C.O: 
not punk disco or no wave disco 
(though its grubby textures belie 
those sub-genres), but the kinda 
shit that gets your auntie moving at 
family weddings. 

You could almost call it kitsch if 
it weren't for Beth Ditto's anguished, 
righteous screams, and that tension- 
heavy breakdown where she opens 
her mouth and a Mississippi of pain 
pours out. And didn't all those old 
disco songs have the most killingest 
lyrics, anyway-truths stomped to 
harmless smithereens on the pastel- 
neon dancefloor? 

The Gossip are stars, and their 
next one will slay whatever this album 
leaves still breathing. 
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eaven knows they're less miserable now 

Words: Hannah Gregory 

Illustration: Till Thomas 




They've dropped the analysis, 
cured heartbreak with humour 



Belle And Sebastian 

The Life Pursuit (Rough Trade) 

Him: Do you think they take drugs? 

Me: Erm, no. They drink, and play football. 

Him: How do you know? 

Me: It's in Stuart Murdoch's blog- he says so. 

Even if it wasn't in his blog, you'd guess 
so, right? Belle And Sebastian are just not that 
sort of band. They're clean, fey and wistful; 
they write songs about The Bible and quirky 
characters who never got lucky. That is, until 
they got confident; and The Life Pursuit, the 
band's seventh album, is certainly that. 

At first, I wasn't at all convinced. It felt like 
a badly co-ordinated outfit; the gaudy clothes 
of someone trying too hard. Keyboards came 
in too piercing and high, and new-found 
Seventies hooks represented nothing more 
than inflections of a stolen sound. Stuart 
Murdoch's voice was not its dulcet, 
effeminate self, but had been warped into 
some Bowie imitation. It seemed like they 
were trying to be - dare I say it - showbiz. 

That was five hours ago, though, and 
I have since decided that burgeoning 
confidence brings good things, too. 'We 
Are The Sleepyheads' is fun and bubblegum, 
peppered with female "bah-dah-dah"s 
so sweet they threaten to explode into 
a thousand candy-floss crystals. The 
idiosyncratic characters remain, like the dark 
art-school rebel of 'Sukie In The Graveyard', 
and the poor girl destined to paint people's 
nails while her peer climbs to movie stardom 
('Dress Up In You'). Elsewhere, in 'For The 
Price Of A Cup Of Tea', our symbol of tea- 
room Britishness is corrupted with sexual 
invitation and drugs (yes, drugs!), and 
Murdoch innocently sings: "Fortheprice 
of a cup of tea/You get a line of coke" (don't 
worry, he's only quoting Bobby Gillespie). 

This is where I should bemoan the loss 
of their fallen-star inauspiciousness and 
love-fired loneliness. This is where I should 
get nostalgic for Murdoch's songwriting 
on If You're Feeling Sinister. But instead, I'll 
say this: Belle And Sebastian don't prey on 
sentimentality any longer. They've dropped 
the over-analysis, cured their heartbreak with 
humour and flagged up their sound to way 
beyond the cloud-bound isolation of the 
early days. Good on them. 



Amen Orchestra 



1 7 Waves (ArT-Tek) 

Amen Orchestra is a musical Dr Frankenstein. 
Cowering within the castles of his homeland, 
Russia, he sews, saws and weaves beats that 
have the power to make you cack as violins 
soar upwards to darkened turrets. 

Revisiting the glory days of Warp, when 
Aphex Twin and Squarepusher made the 
world turn its head, 17 Waves is best when 
it strays from the formula. In 'Notane' it 
nears perfection and gives the monster life. 
Jonathan Falcone 



Biosphere 



Dropsonde (Touch) 

Transmitting from Tromso, Norway, Geir 
Jenssen has been making music to watch 
ice floes by for 1 4 years. Dropsonde, his 
ninth album as Biosphere, lowers us into now 
familiar ambient territories: cool, unhurried 
washes of sound, crackling static, gently 
bubbling basslines. 

As with previous albums, Jenssen 
maintains a snowy owl's eye on the minutae 
of repetition: tones and chords extend to the 



pure white horizon, shifting, ticking rhythms 
beat across endless skies. But without the 
raw energy of 1 994's Patashnik, or the sheer 
majesty of 1 997's Substrata, Dropsonde 
feels somehow adrift. It bobs from current 
to current, gathering tracks and traces, only 
occasionally hinting at intention or direction 
as in the sparkling, rotating synthlines of 
'Altostratus' or the slow thaw of 'From 
A Solid To A Liquid'. When Dropsonde 
does finally touch down after its 70-minute 
descent, any impression it leaves is likely 
to be lost with the next fall of snow. 
Mark Pilkington 



Bitter Springs 



That Sentimental Slush (Harvey) 

Ah, the curse of literacy! London's Bitter 
Springs have been around for aeons, creating 
articulate, warm and emotional, riff-driven 
music- often sardonic, rarely cliched - that 
recalls such quintessential English artists as 
The Nightingales and Vic Godard's Subway 
Sect (whom Bitter Springs sometimes double 
up as). Sly couplets nestle up snugly to sly 
couplets: violins drift in a purple haze; the 



state of the world gets dissected over 
a pint and a crafty chord change, voices are 
raised in disparate harmony - yet are they 
feted? Are they fuck! It's beyond me. This 
is beautifully crafted, torpid, classicyet 
unassuming rock as practised by The Go- 
Betweens and Band Of Holy Joy - or even 
Bright Eyes and Silver Jews - but as they 
wryly point out themselves, "Music. . . It's 
a young man's game". Still. "I'd rather smell 
of booze than stink of bullshit, "as Simon 
Rivers sneers on 'Attempted Life'. 
Everett True 



Black Lips 



Let It Bloom (In The Red) 

Nice. Black Lips straddle the sticky middle- 
ground between Detroit's own garage kings 
The Hentchmen, London's long-departed 
DIY punk Swell Maps and someone all 
swaggering and bratty from New York in 
the mid-Seventies: New York Dolls, say. 
The third album drips attitude: deranged, 
distorted, fuzzed-down, fuzzed-up, messy 
and menacing like a perfect Greg Sage Bomp 
band: early Flamin' Groovies, perhaps - or 



those tassels-shaking B-Girls. It's nothing 
original, but fuck is it fun. 
Everett True 



Guerilla Tactics (691 Influential) 

Blade. Middle-aged fat bloke. He's past it, 
right? One great album over a decade ago, 
a lukewarm comeback that fluked its way 
into the Top 40, and then the inevitable slide 
into obscurity, feted only by ageing rap dorks 
as the rest of the urbanated community 
spurts jizz over sexy young grime emcees. 

It's so utterly wrong, like flavoured nuts, 
like Jo Whiley. But somehow, Blade's 
rediscovered the art of spitting fire. Maybe 
it was the prodding of super producer Baby 
J (Skinnyman, A Alikes), maybe it was sheer 
determination, but between the euphoric 
horns in 'Mumps', the balmy twang of 
'It's Your Time', the disorientated yet 
authoritative scathing sociology in 'System 
Of A Damned' and, yes, even the shamelessly 
sentimentality of 'I Found A Reason' this 
is a joyously good record. Right? 
RingoPStacey 
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Chris Brokaw 



Incredible Love (Rock Action) 

After providing us with the beauty of Codeine 
and Come, Chris Brokaw's solo work drifted 
into muted instrumental works. Incredible 
Love is the first outing in which Brokaw 
meshes acoustic remedies with his original 
love of rock. Sweeping and shimmying over 
picked guitar, his low tones whisper around 
the melody of 'Whose Blood', the minimal 
lyrics attesting to a troubled heart and 
a political awareness. 'On A Great Lake' 
rumbles with strange menace before falling 
into the epic work-out of 'Cranberries'. 
There's a movie playing in Brokaw's mind 
and the snapshots that accompany each 
track on the inlay card appear as the only 
narrative clues. The remaining mystery 
just makes this album more special. 
Lianne Steinberg 



Burning Spear 



Our Music (Nocturne) 

There are some folk who will find this CD very 
reassuring: those who recall fondly the days 
when John Peel could be seen presenting 
Top Of The Pops alongside Kid Jensen, when 
Red Ken's GLC stuck it to Thatcher every day, 
when pubs were closed in the afternoon and 
Brixton was the home of the riot. Strange 
that these songs of militant Rastafarianism, 
slavery and redemption should come on 
like a Lincoln biscuit dunked in a sweet 
cup of tea in front of an afternoon re-run 
of Bergerac. But then, roots legend Burning 
Spear has been tirelessly preaching the 
message of Marcus Garvey for 35 years now, 
so you might have caught the gist before. 
These days, the production is slick, the horns 
are crisp, the synths clean - at time of writing 
it's even a Grammy nominee - but the Lion of 
Judah is still roaring at the gates of Babylon. 
Daniel Spicer 



Buzzcocks 



Flat Pack Philosophy (Cooking Vinyl) 

Three decades on and there's still nothing 
guite like the frisson you get from that 
Buzzcocks guitar sound: edgy, driven and 
instantly satisfying. Diggle and Shelley are 
a consummate songwriting double act, 
their easy chemistry producing effortlessly 
memorable pop punk gems. The first great 
moment kicks in with track number two; the 
punchy 'Wish I Never Loved You', features 
a genius descending vocal harmony that will 
have aficionados digging out Singles Going 
Steady for a spot of compare and contrast. 
It's the kind of insistent hookability young 
punkers strive so painfully to emulate. 
Essi Berelian 



Catfish Haven 



Please Come Back (Secretly Canadian) 

Nice. This is the blues as confessional; 
minimal punk rock played by a Chicago trio 
fettered by a sparse, forceful beat and lyrics 
that cry foul, wailing about the Devil and 
betrayal and bad hangovers. One's reminded 
of J Richman's 'Roadrunner', the same clarity 
of expression, the same driven force: yet 
singer George Hunter -trailer-park-raised 
among the welders of south Missouri - has 
a voice that alternates between a howling 
croon and a Fifties sneer. 'Please Come 
Back' itself is astonishing, emotional 
larceny, Hunter crying from deep within 
like a modern-day James Carr. 
Sweet Jesus, this is good. 
Everett True 
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gained in translation 

Words: Dickon Edwards 
Illustration: Kelly Dyson 

Glancing at my most-played CDs 
for the last month or so, I relish the 
thought of tracing a link between 
the latest Alan Bennett and the new 
Tatu, along with old releases by Nico 
and Pipas. Easy: the connection is 
otherness through heavy accents, 
betraying perceptions beyond, and 
so to worlds beyond. Otherness to 
the point of inviting impersonation. 
Traders in the quality of being the 
odd one out. 

Alan Bennett might seem 
the foreigner among this particular 
pack of foreigners, yet he's still an 
ambassador for another country: 
the domain of his cripplingly 
unassuming Leeds past. There's 
a certain comforting musicality in 
his friendly tones, even though the 
subject matter of Untold Stories 
Part One: Stories (BBC) is less than 
comforting: family secrets, death and 
madness. But his wit and uncommon 
turn of phrase ensure that the 
memoirs are always poignant and 
poetic, ratherthan depressing. As 
a literary celebrity with a distinct 
voice, he has been impersonated 
on programmes such as Spitting 
Image, Dead Ringers and Alistair 
MacGowan 's Big Impression . 

And in the lighter Part Two: 
Diaries (BBC), he almost sounds like 
he's trying not to do an impression 
of his own voice. Here, we're treated 
to his deliciously tragicomic thoughts 
on Being Alan Bennett, living in 21st 
century Camden (whose authentic 
smell he describes as " piss and 



chips"), fuming at the acts of 
politicians and newspapers, Classic 
FM, and turning down Celebrity 
Big Brother. 

I wonder if Alan Bennett is less 
famous than Pipas in some quarters, 
particularly abroad. Foreigners in 
London, Pipas have a following 
in the States, and their 2002 album 
A Cat Escaped (Matinee) shares 
Bennett's ability to sparkle with witty 
observations amid blushing shyness, 
which actually belies polished and 
confident artistry. Lupe Nunez- 
Fernandez's Spanish accent coos 
the ultimate in Gainsbourg-inspired 
charismatic indiepop, entwining 



in a Tangiers hotel room. It makes 
sense: Nico was a shameless 
namedropper herself, and with 
Dylan et al on board, Chelsea Girl 
is her namedropping album. Like 
Carole King's Tapestry, it's one 
of those Secret Favourite Albums 
that people return to throughout 
their lives. 

It also makes sense that Nico 
will soon be impersonated on film 
by Tilda Swinton, the White Witch 
of the recent Narnia film. From 
Turkish Delight to heroin. 

And so to tATu. The odd ones 
out among chart girl bands, always 
singing about being the odd ones 



■ 



All chart pop music is confection - 
The Shangri-Las didn't really know 
any dead bikers 



winning "ba-ba-ba"s and "do-do- 
do"s with lyrics like, "Early in the 
morning/Looking for the coffee 
shop/I couldn 't find it/You said 
it was on the corner/Next to the 
Iceland/It was a lie! "The album 
is a masterpiece in concise and 
symmetrical pop brilliance: two 
people; 1 songs; 20 minutes. 

I associate Nico's Chelsea Girl 
(Polydor) with spending the early 
hours in the company of music 
people: David from Comet Gain 
playing it when I once slept next 
to him on Amelia Fletcher's floor. 
Emma from Kenickie and myself 
drunkenly singing along to 'These 
Days' in her Crouch End flat. Giving 
'I'll Keep It With Mine' the same 
treatment with Shane MacGowan 



out against the world - even if 
the Sapphic side is a notorious 
confection. A// chart pop music 
is confection (The Shangri-Las didn't 
really know any dead bikers), and 
anything that gets Richard Madeley 
in a sanctimonious huff has my 
casting vote. More engaging songs 
sung in heavy-accents. White socks 
at Number One. They've even sung 
Morrissey'sAlan Bennett-esque 
lyrics ('How Soon Is Now'). 

The new CD, Dangerous And 
Moving (Interscope/Universal), has 
more of the same ABBA-esque 
titanium camp class, best evinced 
on the gloriously spikey 'Cosmos'. 
And yes, someone has impersonated 
them on TV. Though, sadly, it was 
Frank Skinner. 
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at home he's a tourist 

Words: Neil Kulkarni 
Illustration: Simon Peplow 

Various 

Congotronics 2: Buzz'N'Rumble From The Urban 
Jungle (Crammed Discs) 

My God, that's a fucking atrocious title. And it 
plays into the hands of every smart-arse who's 
gonna call this 'African musicfor people who 
don't like African music'. The idea being that 
only in the places where this music either 
rhythmically simulates Western exploration, 
or sonically strays into noise territory (which 



of beyond that assure you that at no point 
will you suffer from tourists' guilt. To which 
Crammed Discs could quite correctly respond 
that without them, would I have got to hear 
this hour of wonder at all? 

Furrymuff, but I hope you can stay mentally 
limber enough notto let their rock-crit 
buzzwordiness and natty marketing spoil 
the mystery and magic contained within this 
compilation of suburban Kinshasan music. 



Should hopefully push us all on to spit out the 
diseased teat of the Western music industry 



must always be a Western thing, obviously) 
can it interest us- like we need to start 
slapping down the Can referencesjustto 
feel we can get close to this, feel at home. 
Still the myth of the dark heart; still the notion 
that 'World Music' (y'know, as opposed to 
Our Music) is travel from the safety of your 
home office. The sleeve and shtick of this, 
then, is little more than an uber-hip, slightly 
gritty version of one of those page-wide ads 
in The Guardian for overland trips to the back 



And, to the label's credit, it's the variety 
here that makes the record work, beyond 
being a dip-in reserve for hip compilations 
and/or perfect for that end-of-year-chart 
smugness. Last year's Konono No 7 album 
was a riot for brain and booty, but this album 
presents a fuller spectrum of voices and a 
longer trip around the 'hood - s'the freshness 
of the rhythms; the new steps that you and 
yours are gonna have to work out to entail the 
pulse of things like Masanka Sankayi's 'Wa 





Muluendu', which really engrosses, and, far 
from the noise being overpowering, it's the 
crush between distortion and the startling 
clarity of melodies that makes much of 
Congotronics so engrossing. Dig Kasai Allstars' 
nine-minute monster 'Kabuangoyi', for sheer 
heartstopping beauty; the accordion hooks 
of Bolya We Ndenge's 'Bosamba Ndeke'; the 
way Sobanza's'Kiwembo' builds from its 
fuzztone opening to a rattling cardiac-shot 
of joy; the plateau of clouded bliss that 
Basokin's 'Mulumi' lifts you to. Throughout, 
your urge to decipher and understand has to 
damn well wait for your brain to stop dancing, 
but that piqued curiosity should hopefully 
push us all on to spit out the diseased teat of 
the Western music industry and open ourselves 
to human transmissions from further than 
we're currently allowed to hear. 

Next time, I want lyric sheets and album 
deals for everyone, but for now, Congotronics 
2 is as good a cheap holiday in someone else's 
misery as you'll find because it always forces 
you to travel within itself and yourself, which 
is the only journey that eventually matters. 
Hear here. 



Chicago Underground Duo 



In Praise Of Shadows (Thrill Jockey) 

Multi-instrumentalists Rob Mazurek and 
Chad Taylor are a fine exception to the dry, 
soulless atmosphere of much of Thrill 
Jockey's avant-jazz fringe; their meditative, 
elliptic phrases over snaking rhythms create a 
richly nocturnal atmosphere. At first, In Praise 
OfS/iadcws complements 2002'sAms /be/ 
Alignments the perfect accompaniment 
for an early-hours trawl through dimly lit 
backstreets, contemplating a complex love 
affair -or perhaps searching for clues for 
a murder case - with a hip-flask of dark rum 
and a fetching hat. But then big, exciting 
things happen: a terrifying thunderstorm of 
staticky electronics gathers and crescendos 



in 'Pangea'; 'Funeral Of Dreams' resolves 
into a simmering percussive brew, at 
once restful and furious; and 'The Light In 
Between' sounds like scattered debris of 
the past being fitfully reassembled. 
Robin Wilks 



George Clinton and Tracey 
Lewis 



How Late Do U Have 2BB4UR Absent? 
(Nocturne) 

Want to like funk but don't know where 
to start? Secretly adore 'Everybody 
(Backstreet's Back)' or The Simpsons Sing 
TheBluesl Buy this! Already adore having 
George and his shoulder-shunting cluster of 
paradigm busters wring every last drop of 



funky spunk out of your body like a flannel 
at bath time? Buy this! 

Talking of baths, we all have them 
together in George's world. Look, there's 
the Cadburys Caramel bunny soaping 
Doctor John's back, and there's Bart Simpson 
popping me in the bushes outside the 
bathroom window, while surreal and epic 
funk-athons ring through the muggy air, 
heavy with harmonised clouds of breath 
and sweat. 

Back in the real world, you're cussing 
a cat or a dog on the dancefloor for just 
being too damn animal-y, and you remember 
these words as if from a dream: "A tail ain't 
nothing but a long booty". OK? 
Matilda Tristram 



The Ape Of Naples (Threshold House) 

Completed posthumously by Peter 'Sleazy' 
Christopherson, The Ape Of Naples serves 
as a fitting memorial to Coil founder Jhonn 
Balance, who died in late 2004. The subject 
matter is largely morbid and melancholy, 
though Coil were never short of a wry smile 
as they contemplated grim mortality. 

From the mournfully expectant 'Fire Of 
The Mind' via an intense hymn to self-harm 
('Heaven's Blade'), to lysergic reworkings 
of 'Teenage Lightning' and 'Amethyst 
Deceiver', Balance's lyrical melancholia 
ebbs and wanes while the bass writhes 
threateningly among the alchemical 
electronic shimmer. Thighpaulsandra's 
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dextrous arrangments of marimba, cello 
and hurdy-gurdy bring out Coil's quasi- 
orchestral side without pomposity — but 
this was a group who could put the occult 
next to experimental - even esoterically 
danceable - music and make it sound both 
dangerously demented and beautiful. 
Richard Fontenoy 



The Czars 



Sorry I Made You Cry (Bella Union) 

Over the years, head Czar John Grant has 
covered an impressive amount of long-lost 
classics: 'My Funny Valentine'; Neil Sedaka's 
'Where The Boys Are'; Paul Simon's 'For 
Emily, Whenever I May Find Her'. Fans 
have been begging for a compilation of 
these covers, and here they are: 1 1 heartfelt 
breezes of classic songwriting. Grant has 
broadened the sound but leaves traces of 
old dust lingering throughout. His version of 
Tim Buckley's 'Song To The Siren' is especially 
striking. Stretched to seven minutes, it's 
sung with a lush echo while guitars shimmer 
like flickering candles in a foggy distance: 
"Long afloat, on shipless oceans ". 
Joris Heemskerk 



Greg Dulli 



Amber Headlights (Infernal) 

In the Twilight Singers interview on this 
magazine's website, Greg Dulli talks about 
how he scrapped an entire album's worth 
of material set for release, because the 
death of his best friend, the filmmaker Ted 
Demme, rocked his worldview profoundly. 
" Records to me - 1 have to look back and 
go, 'This is who I was then', " he told me. 
"And all of a sudden, in that one second, 
that wasn't who I was. " The record he 
released instead, Blackberry Belle, was 
gorgeous, filmic, full up with life: the best 
tribute to mortality and friends gone you 
could find. Amber Headlights- recorded 
in Los Angeles and New Orleans between 
2001 and 2002 - is that 'lost' album. 

As shards of these songs would 
eventually reappear in the more refined, 
studied mise-en-scene of the Twilight 
Singers, it's hard not to consider this 
collection as a Sketches For Blackberry 
Belle. All the correct elements are present 
- Dulli's voice, smooth and seductive, cast 
in shadow; the spectre of the Los Angeles 
and New Orleans sunrises glowing tequila 
all over these tunes. But there's a fire, or 
a lust, or maybe a love missing from Amber 
Headlights, that charged Blackberry Belle 
with dark, dramatic, hopelessly sexy energy. 
David McNamee 



Euros Childs 



Chops (Wichita) 

Nothing Euros does surprises me: not the 
winsome techno meets pastoral folk of the 
eight-minute 'First Time I Saw You', nor the 
desultory warped country of 'My Country 
Girl', nor the meandering home-recorded 
a cappella 'Billy The Seagull', nor the full- 
blown disco pop of 'Donkey Island' (a 'Patio 
Song' for 2006). How could it? The links are 
seamless, unmistakably Euros - deft, daft, 
draughty, sometimes lapsing into English 
when you least expect it, always overladen 
with imagination and melody. Childs' main 
group are the wonderfully eccentric Gorky's 
Zygotic Mynci - the only surprise would've 
been if this album had been less than 
wonderful. But it's not. 
Siobhan Marshall 



high dram 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 

If hysteria's a female speciality - our 
wombs scuttling around our bodies, 
causing tears, fainting and trips to the 
sanatorium - what's it called when boys 
fall prey to it? Testeria? We need a word 
for this, and soon, because something has 
definitely come loose in the man-parts 
of the American underground boy, and 
it's making him do all kinds of tremulous 
falsettos and whispering and YELPING 
and edge-of-tears guitar lines and 
Valkyries-on-the-horizon drums in every 
rhythm he knows all at once and songs 
with movements and interludes and oh 
my God it's all too much, too much, and 
if he doesn't hit that cymbal with every 
ounce of feeling in his body right now 
he will surely die, or at least be very sad. 

While I know some girls would be 
tickled pink to get this operatic soul- 
bearing through the letterbox every 
morning, I have to say it's tiring me out, 
except when the passion has the musical 
punch to actually get me off, and this is 
rarer than you might think. Tarantula 
AD's Book Of Sand (Kemado) is one such 
achievement, kicking off with a rare piece 
of violin doom and continuing with dark, 
minimal menace through a doomscape 
of biblically epic proportions. They score 
extra Cecil B DeMille points by recording 
Cocorosie sister Sierra Casady ullulating 
in a tunnel, but wisely scale back on 
vocals to let the strings be king. 

Chicago band Volcano!, meanwhile, 
win points for sheer confusion caused 
in the listener. Is it good? Is it bad? Miss 
AMP said it makes her want to commit 
murder. She didn't specify whether it 
was the many feverish time changes, 



sings like Devendra Banhart has put 
a squirrel in his trousers that made her 
homicidal, but I'd guess all of the above. 
Beautiful Seizure (Leaf) veers from 
rollicking Arcade Fire-isms at its most 
accessible to King Crimson-style wig-outs 
at its most retro, to Spanish yodelling at 



perfect peak. And if I can do a whole 
paragraph without making a bad pun 
about their name, so can you. 

Meanwhile, for those who prefer 
their rummaging more gentle and hairy, 
New York's No Neck Blues Band have 
made one of their periodic forays out from 



Something has definitely come 
loose in the man-parts of the 
American underground boy 



its most annoying, and to quite glittering, 
disconcerting improvised rock at its 
bestest; and the lyric sheet is in phonetics, 
which is totally fun to read. 

Volcano! are the best kind of 
tiresome, and in the eye of their blustery 
emo-prog-storm can be found some 
lovely and baffling moments, but if you 
really want a full helping of freestyle 
sturm und drang, rather than a side- 
serving of 'tense' string-tapping and Tom 
Verlaine-meets-Klaus-Nomi hollering, 
you'd best head straight for Norway, 
where Spunk are to be found. 

Maja Ratkje's all-female improv chaos 
quartet blows the mind and chills the 
bones: new album EnAldeles Forferdelig 
Sykdom (Rune Grammofon) is a beautiful 
lesson in how growls, screams, gibbers 
and roars can sound when used as 
textures in their own right, and when 
buffered by strange-harmonied horns 
(grooving and skanking at an unamed 
angle) and scattershot percussion. 
Interludes of crystalline, microtonal vocals 
drift sporadically through the chopped-up 
clutter, flutter and clatter, and open into 
creepily nonchalant vistas: Morricone 
soundtracking a Bergen-set zombie 
western. No histrionics, just knife-edge 



under the dolmen to record Qvaris(5RC), 
another beautifully interminable opus. 
And when I say 'interminable', I mean 
it goes on for fuckin' days, dude, but in 
a good way. It's music to live to, full of 
that kind of sliding between loose and 
intricate that only really good improvisers 
can pull off (check the cosmic feline funk- 
out live Your Myth In Grease' I). A bit of 
editing wouldn't go amiss, but you can go 
make tea in those bits, or listen to Clogs, 
who follow 2004's Stick /Wus/cwith 
the more ecelctic, less spooky Lantern 
(Talitres). Fans of the band's Michael 
Nyman-lite hippy-classical music will 
be pleased to hear that it now comes with 
added bassoon, adding a kindly, donnish 
tone. As always, Clogs' rhythmic elegance 
redeems their melodic sentimentality, 
and everyone's happy. 

Or you could have about a million 
times more fun with So I Had To Shoot 
Him's debut, Alpha Males And Popular 
Girls (Crucial Blast), a pristine pop-metal 
punch-up of elephantine drums, batshit 
guitars and the awesome vocals of Libby 
Schaub. Ladies: why not buy it for the 
prima donna in your life, and let Libby's 
laser larynx relocate his wayward organs 
for you - satisfaction guaranteed I 
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off the charts 

Words: AlistairFitchett 
Illustration: Ben Newman 




Various 

Commercially Unfriendly (Gott Discs) 

I've always found it strange how the term 'C86' has 
come to mean a very particular kind of Indiepop, in 
which guitars jangle and all is sweet in the world. 
If the original compilation of the same name were 
released today, it's likely that only a handful of the 
tracks would pass the currently accepted 'C86' style 
test, and maybe that's for the best. Certainly, the 
likes of A Witness, Big Flame and The Shrubs would 
challenge the ears of most modern Indie Kids raised 
on radio-friendly guitar-rock orthodoxy. 

It's fitting, then, that those groups should crop 
up on this collection. For there is little that one 
could imagine being more playfully confrontational 
than the racket turned out by the sonic reprobates 
showcased here. 

A largely Northern 
revolt, often surreally 
intelligent in its 
embrace of the idiotic 

It's difficult to grasp nowadays just how much 
of a chasm there was between the mainstream and 
the underground in the mid-Eighties. Difficult too, 
perhaps, to grasp the idea that everything one did 
in those days was in some way a political act. There 
were no fences to sit on; the battle lines between 
Left and Right were often drawn in blood. So the 
sound of this album is that of agitated Leftists; of 
a largely Northern revolt, often surreally intelligent in 
its embrace of the idiotic (step forward, A Witness), 
or overtly policiticised (step up. Jackdaw With 
Crowbar and their 'Fuck America'). And didn't 
they used to call it Agit-Pop? 

The collection opens with recognisable names 
-The Fall and The Nightingales -but for me, 
Big Flame were always the ones who stood out. 
Listening again, I feel the same; 'Debra' is an 
astonishing raving Pop blast of energy. Elsewhere, 
Edinburgh's furious Dog-Faced Hermans could 
sound like an unhinged Fire Engines without the 
underpinning groove thang, whileThe Membranes 
were a cacophonous punk grumble whose appeal 
was never greater than on the Peel favourite 'Spike 
Milligan's Tape Recorder', included here. This 
compilation salvages a sound that matched its 
disjointed and troubled times, and presents it for 
new ears to hear. 



Germhn 



Youth Pixxel (Adaadat) 

Like a skittering, sweet symphony comes 
Germlin's dizzy debut, Youth Pixxel. A 
hyperactive Glasgow judder-bug whose 
berserk and vertiginous muse is galvanised 
by gabba, banana soy milk and falafel, 
Germlin - aka Joe Howe - instigates 
a frenzied bender of sanity-ravaging 
Powerbook bedlam. 

Labelmate DJ Scotch Egg stars on the 
distortion-buckled title track's shimmering, 
speed-core prog - like The Go! Team 
being kidney-punched by killer robots 
and Knifehandchop- while 'Land Army' 
(delivered by melodious, lovestruck 
Smash aliens) is the cutest baby-techno 
anthem, ever. 

A dazzled, ADD-addled paroxysm of 
Super Mario, cherryade, Venetian Snares 
and Tigerbeat6, Germlin's debut also boasts 
the glacial tones of Yoko Oh No! (on 'Royal 
Wolf) and the decelerating croon of Bobby 
Birdman ('I Have No Patience And I Can't 
Wait'). Berserk, this is - and bloody ace. 
Nicola Meighan 



Dave Graney and Clare Moore 



Hashish/Liquor (Reverberation) 

Inspired by Baudelaire's Du vin etdu 
haschisch, this eccentric-looking couple have 
contrived a CD-length mini-debauch each. 
His is called Hashish, hers Liquor. Graney's 
disc is a blurry, slurry evocation of a life of 
reefer: the confusion; the exaggerated 
attempts at normality; the distant sense 
of superiority (a nicely decadent 'Saturday 
Night Bath'). His lounge-singer croon grates 
at times, but the songs make up for it. 

The strength of Moore's disc, 
meanwhile, lies in its sound: a swirl of woozy 
delirium like a long night of absinthe. 'Out 
Of Where' has a lovely whirling refrain; 
and in 'A Lot To Drink About', a devilish old 
acquaintance returns to terrorise Moore. 
Toxic overindulgence at its best. 
Robin Wilks 



Grizzly Bear 



Horn Of Plenty (Rumraket/Kanine) 

The only thing grizzly bear about Grizzly Bear 
is that grizzly bears can swim. No fur, no 
snap, no growl: just submerged folk songs, 



underwater whispers, crustacean clicks. 
Everything's dilute down here, everything's 
slippery. Edward Droste's vocals gather and 
then come apart, his lyrics like schools offish, 
and when you reach out and grab one, you 
have only a moment to read its silver back 
- words of longing, peace, sex - before, 
flickflick, it's gone. Grizzly Bear have Final 
Fantasy's grace, Animal Collective's ear, but 
they also have treasure chests, shipwrecks, 
waterlogged corpses. You can be forgiven 
for hearing a motionless in it, a dreamlike 
stuckness. I did too, till I walked Oslo's 
streets. Till this New York music cracked 
the ice, stripped tinsel from trees, sent me 
floating into the bay on a slab of snow. Free. 
Sean Michaels 



Harvestman 



Lashing The Rye (Neurot) 



Tribes Of Neurot 



Meridian (Neurot) 

It's strange that both these Neurosis asides 
deal more in neurosis than the fucking 
awesome hardcore band that spawned 
them. Harvestman is Neurosis guitarist Steve 



Von Till's 'more straightforward psychedelic 
rock' project. Tender and sad, and incredibly 
elegant, it reminisces Joe Zawinul's beautiful 
opening to Miles' 'In A Silent Mood', or Neu ! 
in purest freefall as much as it does any of its 
contemporaries. Tribes of Neurot is Neurosis 
plus more members, having taken the latter's 
moments of eerie mysticism as the starting 
point to reveal a haunting blend of textures 
and silences. Neurosis albums like In Times 
Of Grace and Through Silver In Blood were 
apocalyptic and visionary, and in that sense 
more psychotic than their name would 
suggest. These are more introverted, 
exploring the neuroses. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



Head Wound City 



Head Wound City (Three One G) 

Hardcore supergroups are hardly a new 
deviation from the everyday existence of 
already uncompromising bands -remember, 
then try to forget, SOD? But Head Wound 
City's stellar line-up (members of The Blood 
Brothers, The Locust, and, erm, Yeah Yeah 
Yeahs) will ensure that whatever the 
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contents of this eponymous mini-nailbomb 
it'll be slavered over regardless. Fortunately, 
there's scant time to ponder any salient 
points, with seven tracks sneaking up and 
garrotting all in eyesight with their own dirty 
shoelaces. The regular smart-ass titles are 
still knocking around -take 'Michael J Fux' 
or perhaps 'I'm A Taxidermist I'll Stuff 
Anything' -and with 'Prick Class' we'll 
assume HWC aren't intending to puncture 
any caste structures. When the short, sharp 
shocks are this spazztastic, however, only 
the churlish would mention that their close 
cousins Some Girls kick their asses sideward. 
Adam Anonymous 



The Holy Soul 



Sign Of The Triangle (Reverberation) 

The Holy Soul take the murderous intentions 
of Nick Cave - the growled vocals, the dark 
introspective drawl - and set it against the 
breezy delight of a sea of twangy guitar riffs 
that The Cramps would be proud of. 

The drums kick, the bass rolls, and the 
wine flows. Imagine an album full of running 
away, drenched in hungover blues and 
slurred heartache. An album that wants 
to know "Who's breaking your heart while 
you're breaking mine". Imagine The Beach 
Boys without the beach. The glow of 
city lights without the city. A road trip 
to uncharted territory. Imagine a band who 
perform drunken goth blues without making 
you feel sick. Imagine an album that doesn't 
know where you're going, but will sail you 
there anyway. 

Sign Of The Triangle is an album for 
running away with. 
Ki Ellwood 



How ina Diablos 



Car Wash (Alive) 

Nice. If you squint blearily, this could be one 
of Mick Collins' spin-off bands from betwixt 
The Gories and The Dirtbombs- it bathes in 
the same dirty water, gargles from the same 
gritty charcoal track, funks and squirms like 
a Blacktop outtake, luxuriates in its own 
streetwise splendour. Sure, they've backed 
up Kid Rock and Albert Collins (Howling 
Diablos originally formed to be the house 
band for Detroit blues club Sully's) but fuck 
it, even back-up bands sometimes deserve 
respect. Tunes are lean, mean and a fraction 
obscene. Respect. 
Jerry Thackray 



Hunting Lodge 



Energy Czar 

(Blood Red/SuperFi/Farm Girl) 

On the strength of their debut album, 
Hunting Lodge are on a mission to maim and 
mangle, musically at least. Their mashup of 
punky energy, metallic mayhem and super- 
tight jazz-sprinkled convolution slaps both 
tendencies headlong into the listener's face 
with a roundhouse combination of flatulent 
bass, idiot savant post-Beefhart vocals and 
hyperkinetic drumming. 

The 1 2 tracks are spat out with 
breathless intensity, and if titles like 'The 
Average Sound Of Whitley Bay' or 'Cosmic 
Lightning' only hint at their diversely deviant 
content, then their actual sound is similarly 
elusive. Guest trumpet and sax scrawls from 
Terry Edwards add an extra layer of delicious 
confusion to the mix, and around T Am 
Feudal Japan', the fuzz-bass threatens 
to rip more delicate speakers to shreds. 
Richard Fontenoy 




Young People 

All At Once (Too Pure) 

To quote aubergine-visaged peeping Tom and 
improbable bolognaise queen Lloyd Grossman, Let's 
Take A Look At The Evidence: this doleful LA/NY duo are 
renowned for their estimable and avaricious tunes. Their 
tracks are slathered in desolate psych-folk and bruising, 
brooding Broadway croons; their titles are a delightful 
platter of sickles, mortality, topsoil and doom, ('Your 
Grave', 'Reapers', 'Dark Rainbow', 'On The Farm'). 

So who would thrive in songs like these? Adorned, 
as they are, in Cocteaus-nudging beatific distortion, 
('On The Farm'), stark, militaristic jazz patterings 
('Reapers'), and Sundays-evoking barren arias ('F'). 

And what of their slow-burning neighbour, 
'The Clock', whose downtime, clunky piano blues is 
testament, perhaps, to our mystery pair's absorption 
with Miles Davis, film noir and Hollywood biogs? Their 
considerable library is jam-packed with Native American 
poetry; the science fiction of Arthur C Clarke; the hard- 
boiled gloom of Gerald Butler; and- bien sur- the 
memoirs of Moonlighting inamorata, Cybill Shepherd. 

Moving along, we pirouette 'twixt Judy Garland and 
the Gun Club -athwart MGM Musicals and Music Hall 
- before happening upon a mournful soar that suggests 
our covert female protagonist may be Nina Nastasia 



('Dark Rainbow', 'R&R'), or indeed Edith Frost (such is 
the darkening art-country wonder of hymnal exposition, 
'Your Grave'). Both of these inferences viz our mystery 
belle are, I have to tell you, wrong. 

Yes! That mahogany chap to the right is a vintage 
seaside Pianola: note the choppy Punch and Judy refrains 
that said wacky sonic device informs, on the languorous, 
lovely, 'Slow Moving Storm'. Get those jazz-addled 
drum-kicks and lazy, languid snares as they readily 
saunter along I 

And as for the rumbling, libertarian chug of lustrous 
delectation, 'Forget' - it just screams of a duo whose 
muse is imbued by Patty Waters, Jeanne Lee, free jazz 
and Chet Baker. 

Which takes us onto our final clue, and our final 
room on the All At Once tour: this exacting, lingering 
combo's attic discloses evidence of two previous albums 
-an inaugural outing on 5 Rue Christine (see: 2002's 
eponymous debut), and a secondary prospect, thanks 
to Hollywood DIY empire Dim Mak (see: 2003's very 
ace War Prayers). 

So, can you tell who it is yet? Well, friends, how's 
about art-folk seducers Young People -that's Katie 
Eastburn and Jarrett Silberman? Why, yes please I Surely 
they, and only they, can thrive in such inhospitable, 
uninhabitable, exquisite and inimitable songs as these. 



Boogybytes Vol 1 (Bpitch Control) 

Kiki is the secret weapon of Ellen Allien's 
technocratic nation-state of Bpitch Control, 
the guy who, without fail, can rock the party 
time and again. His track record on the label 
is unmatched, from time-extended disco 
edits of Blondie, to earth-shattering 



glitterball boys in make-up sashays, to 
what could cover as the Sisters Of Mercy 
with booty bumpin'. 

On his first mix for the label, he 
effortlessly threads his own tracks atop and 
around an expertly blended selection of 
driving, brainy club-plonk (with standouts 
from Fred Giannelli, Fairmont, Troy Pierce, 



Ame, and particularly epic passages by Guy 
Gerber and Joalz & Eddie). No super-big 
names here, proof that our Finnish friend 
is out there digging like he ought to. Mere 
days in and Kiki's sitting high atop club 
dominance for 2006. Like The Zombies 
once intoned, this could be his year. 
Doug Mosurock 
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Tiga 


fashion, and ecstasy, and whether 


enormous organ, claps and slaps 


Sexor (Pias) 


Fabric is really worth going to with 


and kicks, furnished with oiled 


"Huge python, alligator in death 


those £2 bottles of water, and just 


and rubbered beats. If he appears 


match." 06/1 0/2005 ABC News 


how many more commas you can 


arrogant, well, hey, he knows what 


Online. Google it. In Everglades 


take. This a pop record, and as 


he's doing with it. He'sjustshowing 


National Park, right, this non-native 


underground as JT Leroy is truth. 


you what a master he is. 


Burmese python (of which there are 


Sexor opens vast mind chambers, 


Fashion is all about the 


a "growing population") tried to 


where the rave is a church for 


confessional, baby. Just ask Grazia 


swallow an alligator! And its head 


weirdos, worshipping the paradox 


magazine. Like the musical version 


Tiga brazenly seizes his dance cliches and shakes them 


up to the fattest s 


ize imaginable 




exploded! Seriously, Google it. You 


of the cool geek (and Jake Shears). 


of the confessional mode of all 


gotta check the picture. 


The cool boys at the high school 


women's weekly magazines, tracks 


Both creatures were found dead 


dance laugh at you; that's cuz they 


like '3 Weeks' and the stonking 


in the shallows. Jaws agape in an 


don't know about the tunes you're 


zone-out 'Good As Gold' are slick 


avaricious attempt to ingest the 


listening to. Perfectly formed within 


combinations of shallowness and 


pantheon of electro house (as well 


their chosen, urn, form: busty 


intimacy. Others, like 'The Ballad 


as Nine Inch Nails' 'Down In It' and 


daughters of Talking Heads, Erasure 


Of Sexor' and 'Who's That?', pose 


Public Enemy's 'Louder Than A 


and Pet Shop Boys, too rich and 


strange mysteries. In all, a celebration 


Bomb'), Tiga may end up similarly. 


sleek, Nag Nag Nag-type pretty 


of the huge jet-set dance trend that 


Though this depends on your point 


indies. Tiga brazenly seizes his dance 


is electro house, right now, this is 


of view, sweet reader, and your take 


cliches and shakes them up to the 


a glossy, cool, addictive record. 


on dance, and on polyester, and 


fattest size imaginable, using an 


And it's going to be big. 



Peace Trials (Load) 



Excepter 



Sunbomber(5RC) 

Half of this new release from Christopher 
Forgues' Kites sounds like primal scream 
therapy for repressed demons ; the rest is 
made up of Father Yod-like shamanisms, 
like the marvellously twisted mantras of 
'Something About America', 'Baby Fawn 
With Broken Legs' and the title track. 

The sleeve photographs show naked 
hippy ladies gallivanting in the forest; the 
home-made instruments are arranged 
into an altar. It's a place to pray away the 
gunshots, the last cries of the devout: if 
you ever wondered what happened to the 



children released from Waco, you could do 
a lot worse than look here. 

Less unhinged but no less out there are 
Excepter, fellow Load cult members and 
practitioners of sit-down dance music as 
brought to near-perfection on Black Dice's 
last one. Excepter focus more on developing 
rhythms, planting melodies in order to 
watch them grow over time, sometimes 
letting it slowly rip like a ketamine disco. 
Played side by side with Kites, it's an 
exhilarating tumble down the rabbit-hole 
on a rainy evening. 

It's enough to make you want to start 
a religion, get a bunch of people to join, 
and have sex with all of them. Now. 
George Taylor 



Lumpdub (Future Dub) 

Stroll down to one of London's ace Siid 
Electronic parties and chances are you'll 
see the head of Finnish DJ/producer Arttu 
Snellman, aka Lump, bobbing along while 
cheerful dub-techno sounds emanate 
from his laptop. Well, you can now enjoy 
Lump in the pleasure of your own home. 

Out in big bad clubland, I'd be dancing, 
but on record this makes me want to 
sink into a nice warm bubble bath, glass 
of Merlot in hand, and relax after a hard 
day at the office. 

Now, where did I leave those Kettle 
Chips? 
Daniel Trilling 



Make Up 



Untouchable Sound: Live! (Drag City) 

I became obsessed with the Make Up 
because of their shirts. It's as good a reason 
as any to obsess over something. 1 996's 
Destination Love: OVewas a record that 
demanded your attention because of the 
slickness of their outfits: four immaculately 
presented DC street urchins looking to 
hypnotise you - before you'd even heard 
their musical sermons, or read interviews 
where the prevalence of sportswear acted 
as a barometer for the end of counterculture. 

The Make Up are both parody and 
appropriation of all rock'n'roll dogma and 
thus were arguably the ultimate rock band 
- especially as they sound nothing like 
a rock'n'roll band. Untouchable Sound, 
recorded in 2000, is a tantalising reminder 
of why they were the most irrepressible live 
act in the world. At this point, they were 
sequestering gospel, 'Sign 0' The Times' 
and the entirety of Sixties freakbeat, and 
they made every other band in their peer 
group look quaint in comparison. 

Believe. 
Chris Ballard 



Mogwai 



Mr Beast (Rock Action) 

Should one seek the definition of a 'Glasgow 
Mega Snake', one need look no further than 
Glasgow noise leviathans Mogwai - said 
slithering, infinite Weedgie reptilian features 
on this, their fifth studio album, and is 
typified like so: a colossal wall of guitar 
blare; a sky-high wrack of sick distortion. 

Should one seek a definition of the 
word 'force', one need look no further than 
towering psych-hulk 'We're No Here'; or 
- and expounding Mogwai's gripping sonic 
paradox-the sublime piano refrains that 
serenade (among others) 'I Chose Horses', 
which features Craig Armstrong and Envy's 
Tetsuya Fukagawa. 

Should one seek a definition of the band 
'Mogwai', one need look no further than Mr 
Beast- their finest, loudest album for years, 
readily worthy of CCWor Young Team, 
thanks to its precious, leaden properties: 
euphoric guitar doom, dark metal excellence 
and transcendent, melancholic wonder. 
Nicola Meighan 



The Most Serene Republic 



Underwater Cinematographer 
(Arts & Crafts/City Slang) 

The only non-Broken Social Scene act to 
make their way onto the Arts & Crafts 
imprint, this group are another example of 
how 'less is more' isn't necessarily the way 
to euphoric emotional landscapes. Instead, 
it's beautiful melancholy merging into the 
uplifting, the multi-instrumentalism feeling 
like Death Cab songs if played by those 
damaged Social Scene chaps. 

" You took a sad song, made it sadder, " 
is the shouted coda to 'Proposition 6 1 ', but 
it's the youthful exuberance that pushes 
them through. That you can feel their joy at 
breaking free is elixir enough but it's when 
they cast their undeveloped feelings into an 
unstable coherence that they really shine. 
Stewart Gardiner 



Next Life 



Electric Violence (Cock Rock Disco) 

Their own label has dubbed them 'Gameboy 
Deathmetal' and who am I to argue when it 
sums up perfectly their strangely familiar, yet 
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totally alien sound? What we have is two 
tech-sawy fellas from Oslo who mercilessly 
mash together robotic extreme metal riffing 
and vintage computer game music to create 
compelling cyber-thrash soundscapes 
-the kind of thing the Mario Bros and Zelda 
would come up with if they were into ritual 
murder and church-burning. Well, almost. 
Beautiful, funny and deeply disturbing. 
Essi Berelian 




ORBsessions volume One 
(Malicious Damage) 

Perennial space cadet Alex Paterson is 
supposed to have been in freefall for years; 
but, as this collection of unreleased rarities 
from the past 1 5 years proves, he's merely 
been hopping from one fascinating planet 
to the next. 

These 10 tracks, all from different 
eras, sit beside each other remarkably well; 
they prove just how productive you can be 
with a bunch of samples, a sequencer and 
(presumably) a big bag of drugs. 'Mummie 
Don't' is the kind of ambient reverie The 
Orb are famous for; 'Yungle' is a huuuge 
drum'n'bass track with snaking drums; and 
'Chromatik [Orbzone]' is a delicious slice of 
early-rave euphoria. The only bum note is 
a moist ballad about flight called 'Sail'. But 
a tenner for a round trip of the solar system? 
You can't say fairer than that. 
Robin Wilks 



The Organ 



Grab That Gun (Too Pure) 

From the first ring of guitar that twists round 
its bass partner like an errant lover, you 
know you're in forsomething special. This 
is no copyist Eighties fan club and this is 
no secondhand news. 

At times, you can practically hear Ivo 
Watts-Russell eating his cornflakes in the 
background. You seriously consider, for a 
moment, that this voice you hear is actually 
Steven Patrick Morrissey, rebuilt with oestro- 
centric biology and Corin Tucker stood 
beside him where Marr once was. But Katie 
Sketch has a voice to save a thousand souls, 
backed up by drums that have the emotional 
drive to shake the sturdiest of foundations. 
And together, The Organ have songs to 
bring a tear to the stoniest eye. 
HayleyAvron 



The Playwrights 



English Self Storage (Sink And Stove) 

Why are The Playwrights not household 
names? Why are their portraits not pinned 
to the walls of arty teens' bedrooms the land 
over? It baffles me. Especially given that this 
new album shows them to be in strident, 
strikingly inspired form. 'Dislocated' 
(previously released in a rawer form 
as a limited seven-inch) still sounds like 
one of the finest stabs of inconceivably 
inspirational, manic guitar Pop I have ever 
heard, and sets the scene for an album 
which is one of the finest mediations on 
modern society and urban alienation 
imaginable. At times they even make 
the kind of intelligent, challenging sound 
I always hoped the Manics might have 
made had they not become so mired in Rock 
orthodoxy. Hell, it's almost radio friendly! 

The Playwrights have been this nation's 
best-kept secret for a couple of years now. 
Don't let 2006 leave them that way. 
Alistair Fitchett 




reign in mud 

Words: Joe Stannard 
Illustration: Jussi Brightmoore 

This column was intended to be 
a retrospective reverie centred 
around My Amazing 2005, 
weaving in all kinds of stories about 
conquering insanity, going missing 
in Stockholm and losing a shoe in 
the process, becoming a psychick 
investigator, stalking graveyards, 
moving cities and turning 30 to 
the sound of Mastodon hammering 
the shit out of 'The Bit' by the 
Melvins. But by the time you read 
this it'll be February and every other 
fucker will already have dragged 
you through their 'Wow, what 
a year!' reminiscences, so I guess 
I should just talk about music 
instead. How boring! 

Or not. 

Because Ufomammut- Italian 
kosmische doom metallers with 
Korg MS-1 Os and entire galaxies 
shifting and curling in their black 
underpants - have a new record out. 
I could write something like 'Imagine 
Electric Wizard bumming Hawkwind 
in the Garfunkels at the edge of 
time', but why compare 'em to 
any other band when I could more 
accurately liken their music to the 
churning bowel movements of 
a interstellar god? Lucifer Songs 
(Invada) is only about 25 minutes 
long, but that's probably just as 
well. Sustained exposure to this kind 
of bass-heavy spacef ilth could cause 
my entire body to rupture out of my 
arse, and that'd be both messy and 
inconvenient. White noise? Pink 
noise? Fuck, this is brown noise. 



Just as sludgy but infinitely more 
slippery, Knut's Terraformer (Hydra 

Head) illustrates what happens when 
low frequency meets timbral 
plasticity meets rhythmic dexterity. 
Too prolix for you? OK, well, y'know 
what happens to slugs when you 
feed 'em those blue pellets? They 
bubble and morph like breakdancers 
shunting on sulphuric acid, right? 
Well, in this case the slug in question 
is a 40ft long invincible bloater with 
a crush on John Carpenter's The 
Thing. Nice. 

On a more necro note, Detritus 
by Contra Ignem Fatuum 
(Supernal) is essential. The title track 
suggests a cold space in which the 
Nietzschean lunacy of black metal 
meets the massed guitar mayhem 
of Rhys Chatham and Glenn Branca. 
In place of a typically tinny BM 
spindle-riff there's a vast field of 
distortion that freezes you to the 
spot for its 1 4-minute duration, 
conjuring visions of a future Earth 
presided over by despotic reptilian 
slavelords. Reservations concerning 
the unpleasant philosophical 
underpinnings of much black metal 
are understandable -I've yet to 
get a satisfactory grip on those 
myself - but the creative energy 
that crackles through Detritus (not 
to mention Darkthrone's excellent 
three-disc Preparing For War set 
on Peaceville) jars somewhat with 
the genre's self-proclaimed anti- 
life malevolence. 

Doesn't the act of making a piece 
of music kind of negate any of the 
destructive urges that might have 
inspired it? Especially since it's 
a product intended for people to 



buy and enjoy? Answers on a metal 
postcard, kiddies! 

In absence of any astonishing 
tales of My Amazing 2005, it's 
only right to anticipate what could 
prove to be An Amazing 2006. 
Mastodon's debut for Warners may 
spearhead the first underground-to- 



White noise? 
Pink noise? 
Fuck, this is 
brown noise 



mainstream metal crossover since 
the heady days of the late Eighties 
when Metallica, Megadeth and 
Slayer were all signed to major 
labels and bestrode the globe 
like acne-ridden metal colossi. 
On a more subterranean tip, 
overwhelmingly frosty Brooklyn 
three-piece Unearthly Trance are 
set to release their third album of 
ritual doom on Relapse, while 
Peaceville release a CD/DVD 
restrospective of Tokyo's all-female 
crustcore trio Gallhammer 

Most importantly, this spring 
will see the return of one of the 
greatest metal bands of all time, 
Celtic Frost. 

The Swiss avant-thrash pioneers, 
whose 1 984 debut 'Morbid Tales' 
was a huge influence on both black 
metal and Nirvana's Bleach, will 
finally release their sixth album, 
Monotheist (Century Media). The 
world may yet kneel before the 
wayward genius of Tom G Warrior. 
Saddle my kettle drums! 
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his dark material 

Words: Everett True 

Illustration: Marcus Oakley 

Television Personalities 

My Dark Places (Domino) 

Here's my defence for this: the greatest art is often the 
most embarrassing. 

Here's my defence for Dan Treacy: a tormented talent 
who once - only through the whole of the late Seventies 
and the Eighties - put out some cheeky ('Smashing Time', 
'Part Time Punks'), soulful (Three Wishes', 'Sense Of 
Belonging') and outright devastating records (1 983's 
The Painted Word, 1 987's Privilege), before entering the 
Nineties stunted by self-despair, muffled vocals and crap 



that is as fractured and chaotic as his own alcohol-addled 
mind. Pianos are thumped, fingers scraped along 
f retboards; a beautiful segment of orchestrated violin 
backs up a self-pitying monologue. All the chords are 
minor. There are numerous references to how Dan has, 
"Lost the plot/Didn't know what I had" ('Sick Again'). It 
makes for some disturbing, rewarding and infuriating 
listening. But, fuck. At least he's not stationary, trading 
on a past glory or none. He's sarcastic, spastic, seismic, 
not caring which targets he bashes into as he lashes out 
in uncomprehending rage. 'Ex-Girlfriend Club' mutters to 
itself in the manner of a sad old drunk outside Camden 
Town, breaking out into shouting, quoting from 'Uptown 
Top Ranking', on and on and on. He slips into a Chas N' 
Dave style appreciation of The Velvet Underground. This 



An album of rabbits' weddings, old tortoises, 

red herrings and stolen (Glasgow) kisses 



cover versions, before just vanishing off the face of the 
earth. He later showed up on a prison boat. 

He's back, making music with some of his original 
collaborators - Swell Map Jowe Head and The Times' 
Edward Ball. Isn't that a cause for celebration? Well, isn'tit? 

He's on a sympathetic record label that is flush with 
Franz Ferdinand's royalties. Hell, this is his big opportunity 
- back again after a decade, right on cue. Eighties, he 
supported Pink Floyd at Hammersmith Odeon: Nineties, 
he supported Nirvana at Kilburn National (and slowed all 
his songs down to a third of their speed, laughing in the 
face of corporate finance). Here it is again. And here 
Dan is again, as unable to cope with the pressure as ever. 

There is no distance between art and life for Dan 
Treacy. There never has been. He used to sing sweet 
dream songs of hope and life, and about what life 
could've been like in the swinging Sixties. Now he sings 
about crack on council estates, and incarceration, and 
disillusionment and despair, and swears a lot, over music 



is humour, you understand. The single, 'All The Young 
Children On Smack...' is easily the worst thing on this 
album of rabbits' weddings, old tortoises, red herrings 
and stolen (Glasgow) kisses. The title track reprises his 
old nursery chant motif from 'Jackanory Stories', with 
increasing desperation. 'They'll Have To Catch Us First' 
steals a ripping tune from the Sixties music halls, and 
then shoves some slap'n'ramble over the top. Glorious. 

But listen. The last five songs! Blink, and you'd miss 
them. Blink, and you may as well be dead. The sad lover's 
lament of an everyday househusband (Tell Me About'); 
the regret-driven remembrance of school bullies ('I Hope 
You're Happy Now'); the glistening, happy-through-the- 
tears 'I Hope You're Happy Now' and 'No More I Hate 
Yous', only marginally ruined by the inexcusably sappy 
backing vocals; and, finally, like Pinkie in Brighton Rock 
come through the other side into purity, the peerless 
'There's No Beautiful Way To Say Goodbye'. 

Don't blink. Don't ever blink. 



Prefuse 73 



Security Screenings (Warp) 

Welcome (again) to the strange world of 
Prefuse, where beats patter against beats, 
and star-trails retell the stories of old jazz 
masters and psych-rock hippies. 

It's a strange, wild, place. A jungle 
perhaps, or an everglade. You might feel 
the presence of a Prefuse more mature than 
ever: less concerned with hip hop and beat 
drops, but with his eye on the details. He'll 
lead you through messy arrangements 
whose pattern suddenly reveal themselves 
with a fine, laughing glitch. This is a world 
of its own, a curious, intriguing and oddly 
beautiful one. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



Omar Rodriguez 



Omar Rodriguez (Willie Anderson) 

Where Rodriguez's previous solo album, 
A Manual Dexterity, sounded like a wild 
composite of ideas that just weren't quite 
right for The Mars Volta, his self-titled 
second is possessed of a more singular 
mood. Taking its inspiration from the 
exploratory jazz recorded on the Impulse 
label during the late Sixties - particularly 
the holy trinity of John Coltrane, Alice 
Coltraneand Pharoah Sanders-Omar and 
his group of dedicated jazzers lay down a set 
of cloudburst improvisation and squalling, 
furious exploration, equalling the intensity 
of his day job's muscular avant-punk. 
Rodriguez pulls back from mere guitar 
showboating, preferring instead to share 
his bandmates' journey to further sonic 
destinations. The album touches base with 
the rich history of soulful experimentalism 
of the hard-bop era without becoming 
mere pastiche or museum piece; its clear 
those sounds mean a lot to the prog-punk 
brainiac, but thankfully he manages to pay 
his respects with the same fury those old 
masters pulled off back in the day. 
Stevie Chick 



Nino Rota 



LSD Roma (Cherry Red) 

Best known for scoring the first two 
GodfatheriWms and Franco Zeffirelli's 
Romeo And Juliet, Nino Rota also worked 
with Federico Fellini on 1 7 films. This album 
features two collaborations from Fellini's 
alleged 'LSD period'- TobyDammit(]968) 
and Roma ( 1 972), a surreal romp through 
the city of Rome, from Fascist Italy of the 
Thirties to the early Seventies. Dammit 
shifts from the frenzied, plunky piano and 
swinging jazz of scenes depicting Dammit's 
tragic conceit (a booze-addled English actor, 
he wreaks havoc on a visit to Rome) to the 
ominous 'Demon Child Theme' (Dammit's 
visions of the Devil as a smiling girl dressed 
in white and bouncing a ball). Later, 
grandiose piano chords take turns with 
the lilting, hazy Wurlitzer before treating 
us to a maniacal reprise of Dammit's theme. 

Roma's standout moment is the 
fantastic 'Ecclesiastical Fashion Show.' 
Combining medieval and oriental melodies 
with a carnival-like feel, Rota captures all the 
austere pomp and bizarre circumstance that 
you would expect from papal high fashion, 
played out on church organ. The final four 
tracks from two lesser known Rota scores 
mix Thirties-style jazz and tender, soaring 
strings; the forlorn lullaby, 'Ninna Nanna,' 
is a haunting close to a dreamy compilation. 
Alyssa Joye 
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Soledad Brothers 



The Hardest Walk (Loog) 

Nice. Blues steeped in vitriol. Music stripped 
bare, except for the odd shiver of bottleneck, 
a whisper of piano, the odd ricochet of floor 
toms. Harmonicas get blown. Hair is shaken. 
'Crying Out Loud' is an old-fashioned 
confessional, driven by heartache and 
alcohol. Jack White has played with these 
Detroit boys, but don't let that bother you 
none: buy it for the brusqueness of touch, 
thewaythetrioofJohnnyWalker, Ben 
Swank and Oliver Henry push at the 
boundaries of taste, always restrained, 
before suddenly exploding in a shower 
of crimson fury. If this album were an 
instrument, it'd be a battered Hammond 
organ, grooving with sweet grace. 
Graham Wiveney 



This Is My Demo (All City/Dcypha) 

At a recent ICA panel on DIY music, Frances 
May Morgan made the point that for all 
the susurrus of opinion about the means 
of production, people have forgotten to 
talk about something: whether the music's 
actually any good. It's pertinent. In Sway's 
case it's doubly pertinent because you'd 
be forgiven for thinking that the most 
interesting thing about the North London 
rapper is that he hasn't signed a deal. It's 
not. Instead, dig This Is My Demo because 
it's the most ambitious and fully realised 
statement of intent from a British rapper 
since Boy In Da Corneror Brand New Second 
Hand. Or for the wide-eyed drive of the 
sound (the production equally recalls the 
sweet-slickness of New Jack Swing, Baby J's 
work for Skinnyman, and Blueprint-era 
Kanye) and the glorious bathetic sweep 
of his lyrics. 

Everything's there for the taking ('Up 
Your Speed' wheelspins on the bassline from 
Fleetwood Mac's 'The Chain'), but this is 
a record that announces: things are funny 
and serious and of interest because they 
exist. 'Pretty Ugly Husband' sophisticatedly 
disinters domestic violence without ever 
laying a heavy-handed fist. 'Flo Fashion', 
the best rap song about poverty and over- 
consumption since BlakTwang's 'Red 
Letters', must be the first 1 Xtra anthem 
that mentions CCJs, while 'Hype Boys' 
swiftly makes gun wielding MCs look 
quite, quite silly. A debut to treasure. 
Chris Ballard 



Tarantula AD 



Book Of Sand (Kemado) 

Bleeding softly and waving blackened lilies 
at the swelling, imperious Pacific Ocean 
at whose lips this was recorded in a shonky 
shack, this is an album that transcends 
traditional songwriting and grasps at the 
rather more ethereal climes of culture. 
Veering between electric violins, cellos and 
harsh-rasp guitar, Book Of Sand seeps 
through the consciousness with a proggy 
naturalism that, in its very reaching for the 
horizon, is bound to fail. But failure in itself 
holds a dark beauty. Thematically and 
musically consistent, from the 'Century 
Trilogy' suite that bookends the piece as a 
whole to the wonderfully camp sotto voce 
drama of 'Sealake'- featuring Sierra Casady 
-there's moans and fears, there's trouble 
and tears: all life is here in a rascally-ripe, 
high-falutin feast of sonic collage. 
JoeShooman 



Various 

Avon Calling (Cherry Red) 

"And we've had numerous. . . well, quite a few 
compilation LPs in the past year, I suppose. One from 
Liverpool, a couple from Manchester, one from South 
Yorkshire, the excellent Voltage 78 from Brighton, but 
now there's a new one called Avon Calling: The Bristol 
Compilation, and this really is the standard by which 
the others must be judged in future, as it really is superb. 
There are 1 5 tracks on the LP, genuinely not a bad one 
amongst them and a lot of really good stuff. . . " 

From the first second, this re-released double- 
CD package has the sense of a history about it, in a 
confrontational way. It's not just an old album, released. 
It's an argument. It doesn't just release these tracks again, 
but also presents a context for them. Starting CD1 with 
the above amiable Peel quote and bookending it with 
more radio chatter makes it seem almost like an 
impassioned documentary. The second CD -a collection 
of Heartbeat Records singles from 1978-1981 -and 
the nostalgic sleevenotes cement the impression. In 
short, you think you know what Bristol was like in 1980? 
Until you've heard this, no, you really don't. 

It certainly detonates the textbook pop history of the 
town -the teenage Rimbauds of The Pop Group starting 



a tradition of cross-cultural experimentation, eventually 
leading Massive Attack onto the city's current scene. 
Instead, we get a picture of a town with an educated 
and highly bohemian attitude but, generally speaking, 
less 'modern primitive' and more Modern Lovers. 

In the sleevenotes, Gerard Langleyof The Art Objects 
argues that rather than The Pop Group, The Glaxo Babies 
seemed to be the core of things from ground level, 
and here, with the opening 'It's Irrational', they sound 
just like the missing link between The Stooges and Gang 
Of Four. 

Before Double Vision's gossamery, Slits-esque 'My 
Dead Mother' closes, we see tricks like The Europeans' 
glorious beam of sun in song form -the lubricous 'On The 
Continent' - and The Private Dicks' scarily contemporary 
'Green Is In The Red', the staccato literary poppiness 
of which would fit perfectly on - say - The New 
Pornographers' Mass Romantic. It's not all golden 
-there's some nasty mod-garage stains of sound on 
some of the tracks - but all sounds as if it came from 
a place, and a place you wish you had seen. 

"I'm going to start, really, with track one, side one 
and start working my way through it..." 

Good idea, John. Let's do that. 
Kieron Gillen 



Holly Throsby 



On Night (Woo Me!) 

Australian songstress Throsby sings with 
a knowing intimacy, like all her songs are 
enclosed in a secret, special place. She sings 
of loss and yearning, the moon and drunken 
dogs, with a breathy lilt backed by rounded 
yet subtle instrumentation: lilting cello, 
bowed double bass, pump organ. . .that 
sort of thing. She sings, and the names of 
similarly childish, introspective chanteuses 
like Jolie Holland and Jane Siberry and 
Kathryn Williams are never far from reach 
-or perhaps Cowboy Junkies recording by 
the light of a solitary lightbulb hanging in 
church rafters. 

But that's a good thing, right? 

She sings, and songs like 'Damn That 
New Body' and 'Don't Be Howling' shimmer 
gently in the morning half-light. 

This is something quite special. 
Everett True 



Town And Country 



Up Above (Thrill Jockey) 

Chicago's Town And Country have released 
their most far-out disc yet, a woozy 
concoction of non-Western instrumentation 
and mind-levelling drones that delve deep 
into the collective unconscious searching 
for something untouched and pristine. 
Opener 'Sun Trolley' is a hymn to primordial 
sunrise, with ecstatic fiddle-sawing, 
scorched outback drones and small 
percussion by the banks of a sacred river 
-snapshots of a slumbering humanity 
beginning to stir. 

Rhythm comes stumbling into this 
aboriginal dawn with 'Phoney Fuckin' 
Mountain' -wordless chants and 
Neanderthal drums that are not so much 
primitive as pre-human ur-music, as if 
the earth itself is singing. While the deeply 
psychedelic waves of 'King Of Portugal' 
build into a supra-religious prayer to 
creation, the title track actually plunges 
the listener into a drowning dissolution of 
the self, leaving us washed up on the shore, 
reborn, purified, made-new. 

This is deep stuff, perfect for those 
mornings when your brain is in need of 
a good rinse. 
Daniel Spicer 



Toy (Smalltownsupersound) 

Charting a cartoonish frolic through dolphin 
pop and Seventies sci-fi, Norway/UK duo Toy 
are a rabid, bleep-addled joy. They're also 
the finest literally designated alliance since 
Chubby Checker And The Fat Boys. 

Asserting they met in the Casio dept 
of London plaything emporium Hamley's, 
Toy are House Of Hiss/Sensible Twins 
stalwart Alisdair Stirling and producer/ 
sound engineer Jorgen Traeen (Sondre 
Lerche, Jaga Jazzist). Together, they 
manoeuvre an iridescent voyage through 
aquarium lounge-bop, duldmerwack-hop 
and madcap Japanese electronica. An oddly 
hypnotic and sunny diversion, Toy's playful, 
trance-inducing ways range over loping 
Honey Monster dub (The All Seeing Eye'); 
surrealistic cheeky beats ('Rabbit Pushing 
Mower'); and Atari fanfare cabaret, 
('Googie Dream Home'): a peculiarly 
brazen, Scandinavian gem. 
Nicola Meighan 



Prog Is Not A Four Letter Word 
(Delay 68) 

Robert Wyatt is oft-quoted to the effect that 
there's always been 'progressive' music- it 
just used to be called 'jazz'. But on this Andy 
Votel compiled album, there's always been 
'progressive', it just used to be called all 
manner of things. If you know what the 
Turkish, Polish, Czech, Korean or - more 
likely - the Welsh or French for 'prog' is, you 
can explain that to Baris Manco, Czerwone 
Gitary, San U Lim, Bran, Jean-Claude 
Vannier and the rest. Full of atmospheric 
wibbling, jazzing along to hip hop or bebop 
drums, this comp takes some beating in its 
digging up of far-flung stuff from the 
Seventies. Incredible, inspirational stuff. 
LJ Oddman 



Kicking Television (Nonesuch) 

Like pyjamas, I have had my fair share of live 
albums. Sound-wise, many of them haven't 
turned out so good. But this one, man, she's 
a keeper. Wilco gives good show and the 
sound guys deserve a medal: I can hear 
the rhythm section, guitars, keyboards and 



vocals with an outstanding clarity. Wilco's 
last studio album, the jammy A Ghost Is 
Born, was the gentle call to this hardcore 
response recorded live in their hometown 
of Chicago. You will attempt to find a better 
sounding live set and you will do so with 
grave difficulty. 

Jeff Tweedy's vocals contain one of the 
highest concentrations of nicotine I know 
of and for all that, they are soft with an 
agreeable finish. He specialises in populist 
poetry that warms the Seventies AM of your 
heart. Augmented by avant-riff assassin 
Nels Cline, who is having an absolute field 
day on stage, the guitar work is rancorous, 
devilish, supple and sublime. The set 
officially detonates on Disc 2 with 'Spiders 
(Kidsmoke)', a Krautrock-inspired tidal 
wave that breaks cleanly across the 
American heartland. By the final and 
eleventh minute of the track, you can 
literally hear the crowd collectively soiling 
their undergarments. 

The band, ever so skilful, deserve an 
ovation and they get one, from me, in my 
lounge room, wearing new pyjamas. 
Shane Moritz 



Yo Zushi 



Songs From A Dazzling Drift 
(Point/Bison Manoeuvres) 

With a name like Yo Zushi you expect the 
guy to be a Japanese drone artist or at 
the very least a wild-child folkster of the 
Devendra ilk. But Zushi's singer-songwriter- 
stuff is more balladry than wizardry, songs 
of modest images and familiar destinations. 
'Panic In The Streets' recalls Josh Ritter, 'Yo 
Zushi's Christmas Song' jingles and thumps 
with a Jens Lekman gusto. Ultimately there's 
something perplexing in this pick'n'mix 
of influences; Zushi's offering mimicry, 
bonhomie, jolly little melodies, but what 
else? Listening the unmistakeable homage 
to Leonard Cohen on 'Pin Brooch Cabaret', 
I most of all feel a desire to put on Songs 
From A Room. Yo Zushi's tunes are nice, 
they're fine, but I'd love a more distinctive 
voice; a rarer breed of song. I'd love 
something that lived up to Zushi's 
marvellous, absurd, sorceror's apprentice 
of a name. I'd love an abracadabra. 
Sean Michaels 
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Th' Faith Healers 

Peel Sessions (Ba Da Bing/BBC) 

Where was I when Th' Faith Healers spat 
out these 16 tracks of discordant, bouncy, 
deranged Brit-psych-skronk? At school, 
sulking in an itchy brown pleated skirt. Let out 
occasionally to collide with fellow proto-freaks 
in tiny moshpits- nights I would buzz off for 
days afterwards. Unfortunately, none of these 
nights (always dicey: factors like revision, lifts 
home and fake ID were as important as the 
bands playing) included an appearance by 



stabs, either: Roxanne's lazy French vocal on 
'Ooh La La' is suggestive of both Kim Gordon 
and Laetitia Sadieraftera night on the cider. 
Th' Faith Healers, whose music is less iconic, 
more throwaway and more fun than that 
of either of those bands, would have been 
the absolute icing on the hash cake. 

But at least now I can hear the speeding 
motor(ik)cycle of 'Moona Inna Joon' with ears 
that have also heard Neu!, Ramleh, 13th Floor 
Elevators, Circle and Oneida, and try to put 
into words that tight-lunged breathlessness 



Roxanne Stephen's voice sounds like laddered 
woolly tights and pints of Guinness 



Th' Faith Healers. Damn! This band could have 
changed my life, or at least kicked me in the 
head so hard Iforgotto listen to all that 
fucking Britpop a few years later. 

And I came so close! From 1992to 1994, 
the period over which these sessions were 
recorded, I was obsessed with Stereolab - who 
shared drummer Joe Dilworthforatime-and 
Sonic Youth, and on tracks like 'New Number 
Two', Th' Faith Healers come across like an 
unwashed, possessed amalgamation of the 
two. It's not just the motorik/punk guitar 



you get from music that's hedonistically Out 
There: the sound of speed, of wheels and rain, 
of a grey England rushing pasta van window, 
of chasing a rush and finding it in the dirtiest 
spaces. I can bypass the shoegazer lope of 
'Reptile Smile' and 'My Loser' and dig Tom 
Cullinan's filthy, feline solos: shameless 
guitar abuse in the great British tradition of 
Hawkwind, The Heads and Matthew Bower. 
Almost 1 5 years on from Th' Faith Healers, 
we're used to such a level of picture-perfect 
reproduction and palatable reinterpretation 



that our current psych rock becomes 
holographic, shimmering and distant: 
sometimes you get lucky and authenticity 
tips over into genuine enlightenment (Comets 
On Fire, all hail); othertimesyou get Black 
Mountain, head music for Levi's ads. Bands 
likeTh' Faith Healers, in contrast, sound like 
they couldn't give a flying fuzz pedal about 
'getting it right' and, as a result, couldn't 
have come from any time other than the 
early Nineties. Whether in a live session or 
in a more calculated recording environment, 
their imperfections (ropey ABBA and Nilsson 
covers; occasional bad baggy beat; tenuous 
approach to pitch), as much as their debt 
to noise and hardcore, date them precisely. 
Roxanne Stephen's voice sounds like laddered 
woolly tights and pints of Guinness, not paisley 
robes and acid punch; she's no Grace Slick. So 
there's no attempt to sound like a psych band 
-just to be one right now. And they were 
- albeit one who ripped the bowels out of 
the Sixties, banishing them with the gloriously 
sarkyyowl, "It's cool, it's cool, it's cool INNA 
HIPPY HOLE!" and a full-tilt ramalama 
plummet to the depths of depravity. 

This is far-out fighting talk: come and have 
a go if you think you're fucked enough. 



Battles 



EP C/B EP (Warp) 

Battles are an underground supergroup-the 
math rock equivalent of Cream, with a line- 
up including guitarist Ian Williams of Don 
Caballero, drummer John Stanier of Helmet 
and avant-garde guitar player/keyboardist 
Tyondai Braxton (son of free-jazzer Anthony). 

Electronic loops are stretched, sped up 
and capsized, interwoven with intricate, 
ornate guitar fingerings that lacerate the 
rock solid surface of Stanier's drumming. 
The precision and fluidity makes for some 
thrilling and innovative compositions, but 
the harsh, ice-pick sound, combined with 
the fussiness and relentless muscularity on 
display throughout, make Battles rather like 
the Tin Man from The Wizard Of Oz- a well- 
oiled machine missing a heart. 
Natalie Moore 



Dirty Three 



Ocean Songs (Bella Union) 

When I saw it live, Warren Ellis' violin was 
a frantic beast. It played some songs from 
this 1 998 album, like 'Deep Waters', which 



began with him horizontal on the floor, 
and ended in a bolt upright crescendo. 
On record, his bow's whirlpool tyranny 
seems soaked more in ennui than fever, 
and your imagination has to conjure for itself 
the mourning mermaids and rolling tides. 

Which is why the best part of this reissue 
is the grainy black-and-white footage of 
the bonus DVD, where we get to see the 
emotion on Ellis' face as he carves away, 
and how Jim White's drums can sound free 
like meandering journeys. We get to hear 
Ellis' pre-song descriptions of death in the 
backseat and a toilet-roll periscope leading 
the way to the angels. It's beautiful that such 
stories lie behind these instrumentals, and 
it's beautiful that he tells them. 
Hannah Gregory 



Denny Doherty 



Waiting For A Song (El) 

You probably know that Denny was once 
a key member of The Mamas And The Papas 
(but then, who of that sublime team wasn't 
a key member?) and Michelle Phillips once 
pronounced him to be "the psychedelic 



Frank Sinatra" which is pretty funny, but 
then again, why not? Certainly on this set 
of orchestrated soft psych it's not such 
a ridiculous claim. Add backing vocals from 
Michelle and Cass Elliot (her final recording 
prior to her death in 1 974) and this is about 
as close to a 1 970s Mamas and Papas 
reunion as you could ever get. And if that's 
not enough to have you frothing at the 
mouth with rabid anticipation, frankly 
you have a heart filled with brown gloop. 
Alistair Fitchett 



Maximum Joy 



Unlimited (1979-1 983) 
(Crippled Dick Hot Wax) 

Forming from the messy wreckage of The 
Pop Group, Maximum Joy's urgent jazz-punk 
explored a different corner of the same room 
The Slits occupied circa In The Beginning 
There Was Rhythm, drawing upon a similar 
wellspring of restless African rhythms, 
screaming saxophone squall, erudite near- 
industrial guitar skronk and pointed-squeal 
vocals. What's striking is the absolute 
absence of any parochial blinkering on the 



1 2-inchers compiled for this release -from 
the proto-rap funk of their epochal 'Stretch', 
to the meditative piano piece 'Simmer! 
Done' (a gorgeous exercise in mood and 
tension, equal to the early Mo' Wax stuff), 
to the urgently playful afrobeat of 'Dancing 
On My Boomerang', Maximum Joy snatch 
from wherever their eclectic muses directed 
them, with a sense of ecstatic, exultant, 
energetic creativity that still electrifies. 
Stevie Chick 



Nancy Priddy 



You've Come This Way Before 
(Rev-Ola) 

Nancy Priddy was a member of the Bitter End 
Singers back in the early Sixties, the house 
band at the legendary Greenwich Village 
folk club that Felt nodded homage to on 
their Pictorial Jackson Reviewatoum. There's 
still a definite folk edge to this 1 968 solo 
album, but it's mixed up with some more 
orchestrated pop and even a sweet soulful 
country edge. It's beautifully psychedelic too, 
in the way that Buffalo Springfield could be 
psychedelic, and - oddly enough - the title 
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track is about Stephen Stills, who Nancy 
met and befriended when they were both 
working the Village scene. Produced by the 
legendary Phil Ramone, this is another Rev- 
Ola gem that demands your attention. 
Alistair Fitchett 



Can You Hear Me Clearly: A Moshi 
Moshi Compilation (Moshi Moshi) 

Since the success of Bloc Party, ears have 
been turned towards the output of Moshi 
Moshi. Architecture In Helsinki have made 
a breakthrough, as have Hot Chip and The 
Rakes. All are represented on this sampler 
but it's the lesser known types that these 
things are essentially about. Of these, the 
jazz-time Liverpudlian trio Hot Club de Paris 
capture something of their live reputation 
with 'Shipwreck', catchy like a cross-channel 
ferry; Matt Harding gives it Davy Graham 
folk guitar stuff with beats and is decidedly 
lovely; and Au Revoir Simone add their 
delightful folktronic chanson. 
LJ Oddman 



Various Artists 



New York Noise Vol 2 (Soul Jazz) 

Soul Jazz's first volume of new/no 
wave/disco NYC sonic excavation yielded 
a familiar and fairly rubbery disco/funk 
attitude, so it's totally welcome that this 
latest compilation comes with a sharper set 
of teeth. Even the danceable cuts here grind 
their aural incisors with the stark and 
blackened determination of early Eighties 
Big Apple art poverty. It's a new day where 
we can all leave post punkfunk to the curb 
for a second and listen to the ur-thrash of 
Red Transistor, early chiming Sonic Youth, 
the electrocuted and architecturally 
monolithic frenzy of Rhys Chatham, and the 
tribal percussion apocalypse of Pulsallama 
all in the same timespan. Which is how it 
happened in the first place. 
Doug Mosurock 



Various Artists 



Tropicalia (Soul Jazz) 

I'm sure I wasn't the only one who felt like 
a nuclear device went off in my mind the first 
time I heard Os Mutantes. More than any 
pop music around in the late Nineties when 
their reissues hit the market, the artists 
surrounding the cultural revolution in late 
Sixties Brazil played it creative, torrid, and 
defiant to a sense that few have been able to 
match. It's as if the music itself was a million 
colour photographs per song; through sheer 
force of will, they created music you can see 
if you close your eyes, cramming peace and 
love with examples of a national obsession 
with music. Flashes of soul, funk, 
psychedelia, and traditional musics battle for 
supremacy, and the genius part is that no 
sound loses. This is passionate democracy! 

Perhaps no other pop music has been so 
intertwined with the fortunes of those who 
made and consumed it. Soul Jazz has done 
an excellent job of keeping the artists and 
track selection to those who participated 
when it happened (Gilberto Gil, Caetano 
Veloso, Tom Ze, Mutantes, Jorge Ben and 
Gal Costa), when Tropicalia was a valid, 
dangerous concern to the then-militarised 
state of Brazil. Included are informative 
booklets on the country and its music, and 
interviews with participants. It's by far their 
most crucial release since Miami Sound. 
Doug Mosurock 




the true report 

Words: Everett True 
Illustration: Keith Greiman 

authentic cigar box 

It sits pride of place next to my battered 
iMac. It's brownish-grey in colour, 
emblazoned with stylish Fifties-style 
lettering: Fonotone Records, Frederick 
Maryland . It's rectangular in shape, with 
a snap-shut lid not held in place by any 
mechanical device. Across its scuffed edges 
are typed the names of strange and exotic 
guitar-pickers: Mississippi Swampers, 
Mash Mountain Boys, Possum Holler Boys, 
Birmingham Bill, Jolly Joe's Jug Band. Open 
it, and inside there's a bottle opener, a thick 
perfect bound booklet detailing histories 
you never imagined existed, a wallet of old 
photographs. Open it, and you find yourself 
delving into a dusty world of flannel shirts 
and cowboy hats all waiting to be exhumed 
from the five slimline CDs, packed full of 
homely and disturbed music. Open it, and 
there are paeans to John H Glenn, cider time 
rags, drunk, skunks and stovepipes. This is 
a brave new world (drawn from the Fifties 
and Sixties): production is clean, bluegrass, 
voices quavering with wanton lust and 
loneliness, guitars plucked free of artifice. 

The attention to detail is second only to 
the amazing nine-CD gospel set Goodbye 
Babylon released a few years back on the 
same label, Dust To Digital. Buy it, and 
store it next to Old Hat's collection of 
Thirties medicine show music, Good For 
What Ails You . Old folk know. 

clear plastic wallets 

On first sight, these three promotional 
CDs are undistinguished. Small EMI logo 
in the corner, name set in Times 1 point 
- possibly Times New Roman - a note on 
the back stating that said CDs are property 



of EMI Catalogue and as such shouldn't 
be fucked with (I'm paraphrasing). Such 
soulless artefacts! They give no hint of 
the glorious, colourful explosion of music 
contained within: the three original Wire 
albums, Pink Flag (1977), Chairs Missing 
(1978) and ? 54(1979). Forget Ramones' 
brutal minimalism, for a moment. On Pink 
Flag, Wire's fractured, visionary debut 
album, Newman, Gilbert, Lewis and 
Gotobed raced through 21 songs in under 
40 minutes; never once forgetting to write 
a memorable hook and smart, sassy words. 
This was insidiously catchy art-pop at its 
peak. We say " pah ! " to Franz Ferdinand ! 
Fans argue over which of Wire's first three 



only Top 1 album and was a stunning 
resurgence of form, caustically aimed at 
the media - "Cheap thrills masquerading 
as hard news or information" . The latter 
was recorded in New Zealand in 1 982 
at the height of The Fall's popularity there 
('Lie Dream Of ACasino Soul' went Top 20) 
- Mark E Smith laconically remarking, "I 
think we actually had more fans before 
we went than after we came back" . What 
can I say? Unrefined genius. 

everything reminds me of 
my dog 

This is a beautiful promo: cardboard sleeve, 
purple and black lettering, splashes of 



A dusty world of mystery, flannel 
shirts and cowboy hats 



albums is the greatest, but there's no 
arguing that PinkFlagwas the most 
groundbreaking. Its nervy, dissonant 
guitars influenced numerous bands, and 
songs like the fragile 'Mannequin' and 
punk love song ' 1 2XU" sound state-of- 
the-art even (especially) now. 

crinkly plastic coatings 

Just underneath the soulless promos lie 
two fully finished CDs from The Fall. These 
Fall reissues from Castle have become a 
pleasingly familiar sight on my desk -most 
with a bonus CD, fold-out sleeves, extra live 
tracks and way too many outtakes, Peel 
sessions and bonus singles. I suspect we're 
in no danger of running out of material for 
several years yet, at which point we can 
begin the whole process again. Today, 
it's the turn of the dense, disco-fed The 
Infotainment Scan (1 993) and the brilliant, 
eccentric live album InAHoleto get the 
Castle treatment. The first was The Fall's 



purple paint hanging suspended like 
impressionistic branches. There's a photo: 
a smouldering redheaded woman, seated, 
wearing an orange sweater and chequered 
skirt holding a small Chihuahua on her lap. 
The music is beautiful - not paralysing, far 
from it, this is perfect work music- lilting 
and soothing and full of familiar twists, 
haunting asides. Last Friday, it was played 
11 times on repeat. Nice to see Wan 8 
Void stars given recognition. This is the 
advance copy of the UK release for Sarah, 
El Perro Del Mar's self-titled debut album 
(Memphis Industries) - here's what I wrote 
last issue... 

"A voice that reminds me of distant 
laughter, an underground river tunnel, 
dogs spraying ocean-water over your 
clothes, Canadian shopping precincts. 
It's a voice full of promise and desire. It's 
a voice, female, Swedish: just a voice 
and a few gentle acoustic arrangements. 
Doesn't it always start this way? " 
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behind 
the mask 



\/ords:SFSaid 



Cult writer Neil Gaiman and the fabi 



jntasy f i lm, MirrorMask 



It's 1990. My world has just collapsed around 
my ears. I'm feeling pretty fucking bleak. But 
a friend is waving something colourful at me. 
It's a new comic book that she's very excited 
about: The Sandman, issue four. I take a look 
at the cover, and am immediately bewitched 
by the most gorgeous art I've ever seen. Inside, 
the King of Dreams ventures into Hell to face 
down a hideous demon. They don't fight; 
they play a complex mindgame, which the 
Dreamlord wins by uttering three simple words 
to which the demon has no reply: "lam hope." 

I am hooked. I have the sense that whoever 
wrote this stuff, whoever did this art -they've 

tchanged my life. Whatever tf 
want to know about it. 

It's 2006. Neil Gaiman (words) and Dave 
McKean (art) have come a long way. They've 
done era-defining graphic novels {Signal 
To Noise; Mr Punch) and spookily brilliant 
children's books (Coraline; The Wolves In The 
Walls). McKean has directed some stunning 
short films {The Week Before; N[eonj), 
while Gaiman has been steadily rising as 
a Hollywood screenwriter (working on the 
English language Princess Mononoke and 
Robert Zemeckis' new film Beowulf). He 
has also produced adult novels, including 
Neverwhere and American Gods. 
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And now they've made their first movie 
together: MirrorMask, a family film as 
dazzlingly original as everything else they've 
done. It's about a teenage girl (Stephanie 
Leonidas) who wants to run away from the 
circus owned by her parents (Gina McKee and 
Rob Brydon) and join real life. Instead, after a 
flaming row with her mother, she's transported 
into a strange parallel world, where everyone 
wears masks and mythical creatures run riot 
-sphinxes, gryphons, orbiting giants. 

I caught up with Gaiman on a tour to talk 
aboutthefilm and his new novel, Anansi Boys. 

' "re did MirrorMask begin? 

With a call from Lisa Henson. She phoned 
d said: 'Years ago, we made a film called 

.jrinth which was widely considered an 
enormous flop - except Sony Pictures have 
noticed that on video and DVD, it's become 
this generation-after-generation thing that 
just keeps going; every generation discovers 
it. We have been told by Sony that if we could 
give them something like that, they would 
give us $4 million to make it.' Which, bearing 
in mind that Labyrinth cost $40m back then, 
isn't a lot of money. 

"But Dave McKean said yes to directing it, 
so we went and wrote it in Jim Henson's empty 



old house in Hampstead. Dave wanted to make 
a film that would be somewhere between 
Beauty and the Beast and Prospero's Books, for 
a family audience. The line that we had while 
writing it was: 'Something intelligent en" 1 |r|h 
for kids, with enough action in it for adi 

How do you feel about it now? 

"I don't think it's like anything else. It 
it'sthis absolutely su/gener/s little, wonderful, 
magical thing. It has stuff that you've never 
seen before, and stuff that is quite literally 
inexplicable - in the sense that, when Dave 
was trying to explain to me what was going or 
even when I was writing it, I had no idea what 
he was talking about. He'd show me drawings, 
and I was like, 'OK...' And then, all of a sudden, 
you'd have people made of shoes, and a world 
made out of a dragonfly's wings, and you're 
starting to understand that it's utterly 
dreamlike. There are portions in the middle 
that are the most dreamlike things I can ever 
remember seeing on the screen." 

The dreamlike, the mythic - that's 
definitely your territory, across all the 
different media you've worked in. What 
keeps you moving from form to form? 

"I love that thing of reacting against the last 
thing I did. What I tend to do, whenever it gets 
bigger in one place, is go off and do something 









else in which I'm smaller. Which I think is partly 
my way of keeping things under control. At the 
point where it threatened to move into sort-of- 
Beatlemania in comics, it was easier to say, 'All 
right, I will do occasional comics, but why don't 
I start off at the beginning again in novels?' 
And then when that started getting big, it 
was lovely starting at the beginning again in 
children's books. So somehow, I seem to have 
this thing where I get to be really huge, but 
I sort of still get to be unknown, because I've 
r got quite big enough in any one area. 
I just get to be a cult figure in lots of areas, 
which then coincide as people discover me 
in one area and cross over." 

Yeah, it's easy to imagine someone 
seeing MirrorMask, then reading The 
Wolves In The Walls, and eventually 
working their way back to The Sandman... 

" Exactly - it does actually happen. And the 
flow goes both ways. People who've read all 
the books, and don't have anything left, very 
grudgingly and rather nervously dip their toes 
into the comics. And the comics people - who 
are convinced that nothing I could possibly 
do in prose could ever echo the grandeur 
of what I did in comics - nervously read a book 
with no pictures, and find they rather like 
that, too." 



Tell me about Anansi Boys. 

"I wanted to write a funny book, mostly 
because the last book for adults I wrote was 
American Gods, which was very big and serious, 
and won all the awards it could possibly win - 
your Hugo, your Nebula, your SFX. All of which 
indicates: a) nobody was quite sure what kind 
of book it was, because it won fantasy, horror 
and science-fiction awards; and b) it was the 
kind of respectable book that wins awards." 

"And there were a bunch of conversations 
I had over the years, particularly with Lenny 
Henry, about the paucity of black people in 
horror. I get irritated with the idea that white 
is a default colour, so I thought, 'I will write this 
novel, and black is going to be the default skin 
colour'. The oddest thing is, in England, people 
quickly get it, and I would've thought the fact 
that you're talking about an African god would 
be a dead giveaway; but in America, they just 
didn't seem to notice." 

Is it true you're doing an opera of The 
Wolves In The Walls? 

"Well, we're not calling it opera, because 
we think that might turn people off; we're 
calling it 'A Musical Pandemonium'. It's going 
to be March/April, with the National Theatre 
of Scotland. Vicky Featherstone is co-directing 
with Julian Crouch, who did Shockheaded 



Peter and Jerry Springer The Opera. His thing 
is design and puppets and madness, and Vicky's 
is performances, and I'm doing some song 
lyrics. And it all seems amazing... I love that 
you can start off writing a children's book, and 
turn around and there's an opera going on." 

So what's it like being Neil Gaiman 
right now? 

"It's all very odd. You know those Twilight 
Zone episodes? It's moved into that kind of 
territory for me. There was a point about five 
weeks ago where on the Monday, down in 
Hollywood, they started shooting the Beowulf 
film I'd written, with Angelina Jolie and 
Anthony Hopkins and all these people. On 
the Wednesday, I got the news that Anansi 
Boys had gone to Number One on the The New 
York Times' bestseller list. And on the Friday, 
MirrorMask came out in the States -this tiny 
little children's arthouse film that we'd made 
was actually getting real distribution. And 
I started feeling like, 'I know the plot of this 
one, and it involves me waking up on Saturday 
morning in a gutter somewhere as a drunk 
with hallucinations'." 

Did you cunningly plan it all to work 
out this way? 

"No, there's no planning at all. That's just 
the weirdness of doing stuff." 
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american lives 1: i see a darkness 

Words: AM Kaye 

In Walk The Line, Joaquin Phoenix revives the 
spectre of the Man in Black 



american lives 2: truman's show 

Words: Tim Robey 

Philip Seymour Hoffman slithers and surprises as 
Truman Capote in a new portrait of the writer 



My first, accidental experience of 
Johnny Cash singing Will Oldham's 
'I See A Darkness' felt like a sharp 
blow to the throat. So much raw 
wisdom was compressed into that 
bleak confessional that I came to 
regard it as a song that shouldn't 
be played to anyone else. 

" Many times we shared our 
thoughts, " Cash confides to a friend, 



and he's troubled, stolid, self- 
destructive. When he slowly raises 
his brow as though it's a concrete 
joist, or stretches his scarred upper 
lip into a smile, he fully inhabits the 
role. As Jack Kerouac once wrote of 
photographer Robert Frank, Phoenix 
has 'got eyes'. 

Two further performances make 
this film essential. Reese Witherspoon 



Joaquin Phoenix overtakes the 
viewer's aural memory of Cash 



"but did you ever notice the kind 
of thoughts I got?" It was the most 
vulnerable lyric I'd ever heard. 

This emotional transparency, a 
constant through all his records, also 
made me interested in Cash himself. 
His was a life of personal mythologies 
supplemented both by those who 
knew him and by the rest of us, 
who merely heard his voice. 

Carrying my own f ictive 
impression into Walk The Line placed 
a considerable burden on Joaquin 
Phoenix- one that is bound to be 
mirrored by other Cashophiles hoping 
to see their own versions/visions of the 
Man in Black on screen. Yet Phoenix, 
who plays the singer in his own way, 
is outstanding as the Cash 'Mark I' 
of the Fifties and Sixties. 

After a couple of tunes, he 
overtakes the viewer's aural memory 
and interposes himself, delivering 
every syllable in a sure, rich bass. 
Gripping the neck of his guitar 
and obdurately locking his shoulder, 
he plants himself and the songs 
rumble forth. Phoenix is handsome 
like Cash with his jet-black quiff; 



is superb as June Carter, Johnny's 
saviour. Her stage presence is as 
convincing as Sissy Spacek's Loretta 
Lynn in Coal Miner's Daughter, and 
her character extends well beyond 
a fidelity to the credo of 'Stand By 
Your Man'. 

Through their halting relationship, 
Witherspoon demonstrates patience 
and selflessness; but a motherlode 
of her own guilt complicates 
her feelings. 

The film's other fine turn 
comes from Robert Patrick as 
Johnny Cash's father. Patrick 
automatically conveys a residual 
menace, thanks to his part in 
Terminator 2 (he played the robot/ 
cop T-1 000), but here his paternal 
resentment is visceral rather than 
mechanical. His animus towards 
Johnny propels the story until its 
final scene. 

And it's there that we find Cash - 
and Phoenix -in the advanced stages 
of reincarnation: one apprehending 
his purpose as a voice for the 
despairing, the other coming close 
to realising a life. 



"The great achievement of In Cold 
Blood," Truman Capote once said 
in an interveiw,"isthatl never appear 
once. There's never an I in it at all." 
Scan that comment for stacked 
egotism and the achievement 
seems all the greater. 

It falls to Capote the movie to 
put the T back in. Bennett Miller's 
film gives us the author as vampiric 
opportunist, sniffing out literary 
laurels amid a wreckage of lives; 
literally raising the coffin lids on a 
quadruple murderthat will inspire the 
best book he never deserved to write. 
The slain Clutter family are less the 
victims of Capote's cold-blooded 



more as he's shaken, bodily, out of 
his vile complacency. 

Look how Capote's ghoulish 
ambition alienates his near and dear 

- Catherine Keener's Harper Lee, 
Bruce Greenwood's Jack Dunphy 

- and how the movie's wintry visuals 
leave him, too, out in the cold, 
stranded in an ethical blizzard of 

his own devising. As Smith and his 
accomplice, Dick Hickock, wait for 
the results of endless state appeals, 
Capote can only rattle at the doors 
of his personal prison, locked inside 
a project he never thought would 
torment him so intimately and for 
so long. 



The author as vampiric opportunist 
amid a wreckage of lives 



reportage than their killers are; 
his relationship with Perry Smith 
(a tremendous Cligton Collins Jr) 
in particular is a crumbling edifice 
of false pretences, their Death Row 
tete-a-tetes all coaxing on Capote's 
part, with an undertow of suppressed 
lust, masquerading as solicitude. 
Philip Seymour Hoffman is a 
magician here. At first, as we jostle to 
glimpse this famed aesthete, over the 
heads of his ghastly hangers-on, it's 
as if we're watching the favourite 
party trick of a gifted impressionist. 
The twitching nostrils; the almost- 
falsetto trilling; a half-laugh fluttering 
up from deep in his voice - all make 
a hideously compelling spectacle of 
the writer's wilder mannerisms. But 
the point is precisely that we're left 
wondering what's beneath, and that 
we anticipate probing this hollow man 



There's one astonishing close- 
up towards the end. We're at the 
Hollywood premiere for Lee's To Kill 
A Mockingbird, but Capote sits apart, 
glass in hand, lamenting his existential 
crisis to all who'll listen, which is 
virtually no one. His verdict on 
Mockingbird is saved for us alone, 
and it comes slithering out of his 
mouth like a forked tongue, pulled 
quickly back in, leaving a suffocating 
cloud of bitchy toxins in the air. 

Scripted with shrewd precision 
by Dan Futterman, Capote delivers 
its own verdicts very persuasively. 
Its subject is acquitted as an artist 
for showing up at the gallows, 
emboldening him to produce 
an honest to God true-crime 
masterpiece. As a man, though, 
it gives him rope enough to hang 
himself several times over. 
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serve chilled 

Words: Hannah McGill 



Why we can't get enough of Park Chan-Wook's 
delirious vengeance 



la maison de mon reve 

Words: SF Said 



The Brothers Quay shake things up with The 
Piano Tuner Of Earthquakes 



Cinema loves revenge stories. Why? 
Because they can go anywhere. Why? 
Because hurt is unquantifiable. 

The degree of damage left on 
one person by another person's 
betrayal or mistreatment or abuse is 
immeasurable -and yet the gauging 
of it, the gauging of proportionate 
punishments for the infliction of that 
damage, is a vital and endless social 
preoccupation, which provides the 
foundation for every legal system in 
the world. Democracies are founded 
on the ongoing effort simultaneously 
to restrain and satisfy vengeful 
impulses -to mete out justice, while 
resisting the impulse to match hurt for 
hurt. It's the last line of defence from 
the hang-'em-and-flog-'em lobby: 
"If that were your dismembered 
child/raped sister/ravaged homeland, 
you'd want blood too I " 

We're angry little animals. We 
need juries and judges and politicians 



Movie avengers don't have to 
consider proportion, or cause. The 
crime that originates the protracted 
and horrific penance forced upon the 
protagonist of Park Chan-Wook's 
OldBoy is so meaningless to him that 
he fails to recall what it was, even 
after having had 1 5 years of solitary 
confinement to think about it. Denzel 
Washington's character in Tony 
Scott's Man On Fire simply rejects 
any notion of proportion; the crime 
is a commonplace kidnapping, and 
the retribution is a bloodbath. The 
affronts committed in Kim Ji-Woon's 
A Bittersweet Life are never even 
fully explained. Nor, mercifully, are 
the details of Marsellus Wallace's 
'medieval' plans for his rapists in 
Pulp Fiction. The degree of injury is 
decided by the avenger, so the degree 
of punishment is, too. 

In Park Chan-Wook's new film, 
Lady Vengeance- which forms a 



ones ot revenge appeal 
beast in all of us 



to curb our taste for vengeance. 
Stories of revenge appeal to the 
beast in all of us - something primal 
that has no time for philosophical 
ponderings over the origins and 
causes of a slight, but goes straight 
to fantasies of rage and destruction. 
Never mind the big stuff, like child 
killing and old-lady mugging and 
illegal occupations of countries; 
I'm perfectly capable of inventing 
elaborate tortures and grisly deaths 
for people who chew noisily, or stand 
blithely on the wrong side of the 
escalators in crowded Tube stations. 



thematic triplet with Sympathy For Mr 
Vengeance and OldBoy- a woman 
rounds up the parents of murdered 
children and invites them to take 
their own action against the killer. 
It's a delirious, worrying, riveting film 
- one that asks just how far revenge 
can go, while simultaneously glorying 
in the catharsis offered by watching 
rage unleashed. The tension between 
control and abandonment, beauty 
and brutality is the engine of Park's 
cinema. Just don't spill anyone's 
popcorn on your way to your seat: 
it could get ugly. 



The Quays (Stephen and Timothy) 
have been making experimental films 
since the Seventies. Using animation, 
puppets, models and live action, 
they've created distinctive worlds 
across many shorts and two features: 
Instituta Benjamenta, and now The 
Piano Tuner Of Earthquakes. 

You started at art school; how did 
you come to film? 

"We were frustrated by the still, 
frozen image. We wanted to give it 
sound and depth, music and light. 
And we were looking to a tradition of 
puppet animation that has a very 
strong basis in Eastern Europe, and 
has real texture and grittiness- we 
have a horror of things being cute." 

Your work's definitely not 
cute. You sometimes refer to 
fairytales, but always the dark 
side, the uncanny. 

"Oh, yeah. Our first films - 
Gilgamesh was a legend which we 
treated with grotesque puppets. 
Street Of Crocodileswas serious Polish 
literature; but we were influenced 
by Bruno Schulz, and his take on 



Benjamenta is about - it's Sleeping 
Beauty and the Seven Dwarves. " 
Was it hard, moving from 
puppets to actors? 

"We create very concrete worlds, 
architectural worlds of space, and 
the actors are contained within these 
spaces. The way we film them, it's 
almost like human beings are insects, 
and we observe them as they go 
about their lives. It probably comes 
from the way we film puppets. Our 
puppets never talk; it's all through 
gestures and looks." 

What influences shaped The 
Piano Tuner Of Earthquakes? 

"We've always liked the South 
American writers, and magic realism. 
And we were thinking about poetic 
science-fiction, like la iefee or Last 
Year In Marienbad- something where 
it wasn't big hardware, but more 
a mental notion of what the fantastic 
could be. Then we thought about 
a piano tuner, whose metier would 
normally be to tune pianos and the 
microscopic tonalities of sound. And 
we made the leap to, 'What if he 
could tune an earthquake?'" 



'It's almost like human beings are 
insects, and we observe them' 



degraded reality, and the pseudo- 
fauna of matter, the metaphysics 
of matter -you know, the cry inside 
a piece of wood, the grimace in there, 
and releasing all that. The essential 
of the everyday. We thought, 'That's 
what puppets could push'. Then 
we came upon Robert Walser, and 
wanted to explore the way he treated 
fairytales, which is what Instituta 



What was it like making In 
Absentia for composer Karlheinz 
Stockhausen? 

"He was so good with us . He 
was very lucid. Though he did say, 
'I'm from the planet Sirius,' and that 
always stops conversation. But he's a 
totally compelling creature. He started 
off playing piano in jazz bars in the 
Forties. Just think, what a journey. " 
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filmmaker's dispatch: 
view from the gods 

Words and image: Rebecca Baron 

Leadville, Colorado -I am here to research a film 
about people living above the tree-line. Colorado's 
image is that of a vertical place - high mountains, 
deep mines, long slopes - and at 1 0, 1 52 feet, 
Leadville is the USA's highest town. It was once 
a mining boomtown and retains an impressive 
number of saloons, as well as the Tabor Opera 
House, built in 1879. 

I step out of my room attheTimberline Motel 
and promptly slip on the ice. Pavement up close 
looks no different at 10,000 feet than at sea level. 
I turn to the sky and recall another image of 
pavement. I was on a flight from LAX to London 
where I was shooting How Little We Know Of Our 
Neighbours, my film about contemporary culture's 
obsession with looking and being seen. Waiting to 
take off, the cabin's screen showed a close-up view 




Looking at an asphalt 
surface had never 
been so compelling 



of the tarmac beneath the plane. A camera had 
been placed under the plane with a lens wide 
enough to show clear down the runway. Looking 
at an asphalt surface had never been so compelling. 
The lines and numbers seemed to stretch on 
forever. When the plane started, the ground 
moved dizzyingly on the screen. 

The plane's ascent gave way to the arresting 
view of Los Angeles spreading endlessly in all 
directions but west- until, at 1 0,000 feet, my 



interest returned to the window, the screen no 
longer holding my attention. 

I thought about my fascination with this image. 
My research for How Little We Know had prompted 
thoughts about private images and privileged points 
of view. Surveillance imagery is interesting in large 
part because it is captured remotely from such 
'unnatural' perspectives. 

SecuraPlane Technologies manufactures these 
camera systems. Once it designed them for security 
purposes, but it now promotes them for passengers' 
amusement: the ECS (Entertainment Camera 
System) offers, "Qualityvideo images often better 
than the view from any window seat" . But up to 
what altitude? 

I hear a breathless whistle and crunching 
footsteps. A young man appears and helps me up, 



saying he saw my fall on the motel's CCTV monitor. 
(There's not much to do here.) He's rubbing his 
temples, unsure if his headache comes from the 
altitude or a hangover. He's a newcomer to 
Leadville, and chats away, telling me he'd moved 
here seeking isolation. He eagerly shows me the 
live feed of the mountains he's framed with the 
motel's second CCTV camera. It's the best seat 
in the house. 

Rebecca Baron is a Los Angeles-based filmmaker. 
Her award-winning work has screened widely at 
film festivals including Rotterdam and New York, 
at the Viennale and the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. 

She teaches documentary and experimental film 
at the California Institute of the Arts 




Comic Proportions: Japanese 
films adapted from Manga 

The ICA hosts a season of live-action movies 
based on Japanese comics. With juvenile 
delinquents, robot students and a 400- 
pound gorilla, Cromartie High Schoolts the 
highlight, but 6/ueand Nowhere Man sound 
promising too... 

The Child/Dardennes season 

Luc and Jean-Pierre Dardenne have won the 
Palme d'Or twice: first for Rosetta (one of 
thefilmsofthe Nineties) and lastyearfor 
L'Enfant, a stunning social realist thriller. 
Check out the NFT's extensive season. 

Derek Jarman: A Celebration 

The spirit of British punkonfilm. If you 
like your cinema poetic, provocative and 
politically engaged, the ICA's celebration 
is the highlight of the month. Includes 
features - Sebastiane, Edward II, Jubilee, 



Blue- as well as documentaries, music 
videos and Super-8 films. 

Buster Keaton season 

Surely the movies' supreme comedian- 
philosopher, the great stoneface survives 
trials by hurricane, war, blood feud and 
clamorous inamorate in his series of silent 
glories. The centrepiece of the NFT season, 
1 926's Civil War extravaganza The General, 
remains the finest love story between a boy, 
a girl and a train. 

Good Night And Good 
Luck/Syriana 

George Clooney stands up as the new face 
of liberal Hollywood with this solid state- 
of-the-world two-pack. Self-directed with 
unshowy confidence, Good Night. . .is a 
smoky monochrome reminder of an episode 
during the McCarthy era in which one corner 
of the American media took on the might of 



official repression, while Syriana scopes the 
global oil biz in all its serpentine evil. 

Eugene Green season 

A 24-carat curio, American expat Green is 
a sorely unsung phenomenon beyond his 
adopted Paris, his quartet of films (notably 
Le Pont des Arts) melding influences from 
Bresson to baroque theatre into a dazzling, 
utterly unique cinematic idiom. Judge for 
yourself at the French Institute in London 
on February 14-15. 

Romance & Cigarettes 

A gutter-mouthed love story set in a stylishly 
retro Brooklyn, John Turturro's hit-and-miss 
musical about an adultering family man 
features James Gandolfini, Susan Sarandon, 
Steve Buscemi and Christopher Walken 
making a song and dance to pop anthems 
by Tom Jones, Bruce Springsteen, James 
Brown and Engelbert Humpeldinck. 



Grigori Kozintsev season 

Forget Roman Abramovich, these are 
Russia's greatest exports. Although only 
Kozintsev's legendary films of Hamlet and 
King Lear are known in the West, they had 
a profound influence on Kurosawa and 
Peter Brook. This NFT season screens it all. 

Transamerica 

Cross-country road trip by pre-operative 
M-to-F transsexual, in search of her son. 
Think Nadia from Big Brother Aoes My Own 
Private Idaho. 

Tsotsi 

A young Soweto gangster discovers his 
soft side when a car-jacking nets him an 
unexpected haul in the form of a four- 
month-old baby. Gavin Hood's gripping 
Johannesburg drama combines brutal 
ghetto realism with snazzy cinematic 
style and thumping Kwaito dance music. 
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the hard sell 

Words: Jonathan Trayner 

Is commercial spending on 
regional art really such a 
bad thing? 

Any artist working in England but 
outside London has to come to terms 
with not being where the action 
is, especially with regard to the 
commercial part of the art world. 
This leads them to believe that they 
are in some way outside of market 
considerations. Combine this with 
the relatively plentiful supply of public 
funding and you have a false position 
that does no one any good. 

The problem is threefold: firstly, 
the market is not absent, it is just 

based elsewhere; secondly, there is an erroneous belief that there is a division 
between publicly funded art and the commercial market; and lastly, there is an 
equally mistaken belief that public funding is morally superior to the market. 

The market is based in London because we have a centralised socio- 
economic system that leads to the majority of national institutions being based 
there, as are the top postgraduate-art courses. Scotland, by contrast, which until 
recently had almost all of its political apparatus in another country, has always 
had a split cultural and economic structure, which is divided between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. This has enabled the Edinburgh-Glasgow axis to position itself 
as a viable alternative to London. In England, however, although public funding 
is regionally led through Arts Council England and local authorities, these take 
their lead from central government policy. Local-authority-funded galleries base 
their exhibition programmes around the twin pillars of accessibility/inclusiveness 



There is no such thing as unsellable 
or uncommodif iable art 



and the National Touring Exhibitions programme, based at the Hayward Gallery 
in London. The British Art Show is just this policy writ large. 

This situation, and its accompanying mindset, will be very difficult to alter 
within the current system. An alternative, based on the Scottish model, is 
emerging: regional organisations are taking part in international art fairs and 
the like. The Manchester Pavilion at the last three Venice Biennales and the 
evolution of The International 3 in Manchester from an artist-run space into 
a commercial enterprise are local manifestations. The long-term sustainability 
of this alternative, and its accessibility to new artists, have yet to be seen. 

The creation of a division between publicly funded art and the commercial 
(or private-sector) market is nonsense for two major reasons: 1 ) under advanced 
capitalism, there is no difference between public and private funding; it is the 
same money, from the same sources, just with variable terms and conditions 
with regard to accountability; 2) the field of commercial art requires that 
of the public sector to validate it. Without the public sector, and without non- 
economically viable or non-market-driven activity, which often requires financial 
support from the public purse, there would be no innovation in the commercial 
art market. The avant garde of the 20th Century proved that there is no such 
thing as uncommodifiable or unsellable art. Public funding and academism 
can be used to provide moral fig-leaves for the squeamish, who wish to appear 
untainted by the market. 

But where does this money come from? By and large, from the National 
Lottery, which is funded by the market-driven aspirations of lower-income 
groups. Universities are effectively state-subsidised businesses. I am not saying 
that public funding is a bad thing; indeed, it is an important balance to the 
purely economic parts of the market. It is just that it is not any better, morally. 
Why does no one suggest that you have compromised your independence or 
moral integrity by taking money from, and therefore signing up to the aims of, 
the current government through Arts Council England? 

A capital-driven art market (and public funding, as a part of this) is desirable 
and necessary under the current socio-economic system. In a situation where 
compromise is unavoidable, conscious involvement appears to be the rational 
option. However, in this way, alternative methodologies can be promoted and 
argued in the public sphere, rather than just passed back and forth amongst a 
small clique of like-minded individuals. This applies not only to artists, but also 
to any other form of cultural elite; however, artists are in an unusual position, 
which enables them to exercise considerable independence and to critique 
current practices, and they should use this position as much as possible. 

Jonathan Trayner is a Manchester-based artist and regular recipient of public funding 
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Albers and Moholy-Nagy: From 
The Bauhaus To The New World 



09.03.06-04.06.06, Tate Modern, 
London SE1 

The genius of Laszlo Moholy-Nagy is revealed 
not in his high-contrast compositions of stark 
lighting and angular shapes, but in a short 
film about lobsters that captures the grace 
and alien beauty of these creepy, albeit tasty, 
sea insects. It was this sensitivity to form 
and movement that made his films, kinetic 
sculptures and paintings so successful. 
Modernism may have fallen out of favour due 
to its totalising revolutionary aspirations, but 
considering its lingering influence on the 
aesthetics of numerous contemporary artists 
and disciples of a certain Glasgow band, Tate 
Modern's retrospective, which documents 
the intersections and independent careers 
of Moholy-Nagy and Josef Albers, is a timely 
opportunity to reassess and perhaps reform 
the legacy of the Bauhaus movement. In the 
five years that both artists spent teaching 
at the Bauhaus school in Weimar before 
emigrating to the US, they must have 
hatched their Utopian plans for better living 
through universal art over very minimalist 
cups of tea; now that the china is broken, 
we can sort through the fragments and glue 
new shapes from the rubble. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 




19.01 .06-20.03.06, PS1, 22-25 
Jackson Avenue, New York 

Ricky Swallow may have been brought to the 
public eye when he was the youngest artist 
to represent Australia at the Venice Biennale, 
dragging his 'close' friend Cate Blanchett 
down to Italy to say stuff like "His work is 
superlative, remarkable, arresting, 
monumental" to unsuspecting TV crews. 
But as much as we'd like to dismiss this 
shameless, celebrity-endorsed Aussie 
wonder, the work he produces - small 
models of imaginary architectures and subtle 
reworkings of pop iconography, everyday 
objects and film props made of wood or 
plastic - is really rather good. We wouldn't 
exactly choose monumental as a superlative, 



but his skulls in Adidas hoodies ('Everything 
Is Nothing', 2003), his Darth Vader as 
Japanese pavilion ('Model For A Sunken 
Monument', 1999), and most of all his 
candy-coloured iMan prototypes, are darkly 
funny, straddling the fine line between daft 
and witty like a shopping-mall cowboy on a 
coin-operated plastic horse, at once puerile 
and joyous. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 




Transmission: Speaking And 
Listening Artists' Talks 



01 .02.06-1 5.03.06, Site Gallery, 
1 Brown Street, Sheffield S1 

Conflict of opinion, and its expression and 
resolution, is the basis of a democratic 
society, yet aspiring young artists often 
marginalise their practice by sticking their 
heads in some paint and pretending art is 
not about making a statement. An ongoing 
project by Sheffield Hallam University, 
in collaboration with Site Gallery and 
Showroom cinema, recognises that art is an 
act of communication, and no "the work will 
speak for itself" will do. Encouraging artists 
to take part in cultural and political debates, 
defend their positions and views and not to 
shy away from conflict, this season of talks 
by established and emerging artists will 
touch on issues such as art criticism and 
Philistinism (Dave Beech); freedom, violence, 
urbanism and curatorial practices (Amanda 
Beech, Malcolm Miles and Chris Oakley); and 
internet porn and bananas (Doug Fishbone). 
It's only £2, and it might be one of the few 
opportunities you'll get to pick the brains of 
some artists from the sixth British Art Show 
before Gunther von Hagens gets to them. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 
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a world unknown 

Words: Mathew Kumar 



Exploring the entrancing childhood world of Samorost 



When I was a kid, there used to be an old- 
growth forest a few streets away from where 
I lived. Behind a housing estate and sandwiched 
between a motorway and a truck depot, it was 
as unlikely a place for magic as any I'd ever seen. 
Too young to even understand the concepts 
of writing, maths, or any of the things that 
would soon crush my spirit in my impending 
introduction to school, I'd sneak away into 
the forest. 



scum-filled seas of the internet, is a little piece 
of magic it feels like no one was ever supposed 
to see, much like that hidden forest. Samorost 
-the title meaning, in Czech, 'a root or piece of 
wood that resembles a creature', or 'a person 
who doesn't care about the rest of the world' 
- is a hyperreal collage of naturalistic textures, 
composed into the plot of a small, nameless 
gnome who find his floating asteroid threatened 
by another on a collision course. As the player, 



I always forget how different 

something looks when you're a child 



Something I always forget is how different 
everything looks when you're a child -when 
you're small. The complex grouping of tiny trees 
that make up a clump of moss. The different 
knots and grooves that make up the hard bark 
of a tree, all inspected by tiny eye and hand, and 
with a child's insight. All things I supposed lost 
to me forever. 

Now, surrounded by the horrors of modern 
life, finding something like Samorost, Amanita 
Design's flash game, floating in the otherwise 



you simply guide him by clicking things on 
screen that you hope will aid his quest, and 
experience the world in which he lives. 

Amanita Design's Jakub Dvorsky, creator 
of Samorost, is an entirely unassuming citizen 
of the Czech Republic with a penchant for 
hallucinogenics- Amanita is the name of 
a group of especially toxic, if beautiful, 
mushrooms, some with hallucinogenic 
properties. "I tried them, but I was disappointed 
because nothing happened," Dvorsky told me. 
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next-generation terrorists 

Words: Minister Drill-Cock! 
Illustration: Andrew Clare 

It's the end of the world as 
we know it, and The Minister 
feels fine 

This letter comes from after the end of the world. 

Do not weep. Really -cease the pitiful dribbling of fluids, 
or else the Minister will find a way to travel back in time and 
have ritual intercourse with your eyeball with his enormous 
grooved-steel phallus. The Minister despises weakness. The 
Minister despises everything. 

In fact, this is actually a message of comfort. The Minister 
has looked inside his heart and found a flicker of sympathy 
for his favourite species of prey, and will offer a little succour 
from the future. For gamers, it's basically fine. 

Alas, this only applies to their activities related to 
gaming. They're still victim to the starvation and the plague 
and the drought and random street violence by unauthorised 
militia and The Minister, but when it comes to gaming, 
they're fine. 

It's all OK. 

The games industry died at some point late in the 
decade, following the grand millennial anticlimax. It's hard 
to say exactly when, as by then no one was paying very much 
attention. That no one was paying attention was very much 
the problem. Another five or so years after that, Western 
capitalism collapsed, which-to be honest-The Minister 
wasn't paying much attention to, either. Yes, there were 
lots of news reports with screaming in them, but there's 
a lot of screaming in The Minister's life anyway. He thought, 
perhaps, that the cellar roof had collapsed on his victim cage, 
or some other little household accident. "No use crying over 
spilt blood," as he always told The Concubine before making 
her lick it up as a punishment. 

"You live, you learn, " as the Minister once told a door- 
to-door salesman he captured, before solemnly adding: 
"Sadly, you're going to die." 

Oh, yes. The end of the world. The Minister does 
remember enjoying the footage of suicidal stockbrockers 



falling almost as quickly as the shares in the Fucking Great 
Big No, Really This Is The One Crash, but that's about it. 
As everyone says, if you can remember The Apocalypse, 
you weren't really there. 

You will be pleased to hearthatThe Minister is also in 
fine feather. He lives in an enormous castle constructed out 
of discarded videogame consoles, and is served by his faithful 
concubine, who is served by an army of slaves, who die 
regularly, in great pain. Life is delightful. 

And it's in this splendid new home that he learnt about 
gamers. Videogames aren't really his thing. Pretendingto kill 
people, when you could be killing real people? What's the 
point in that? However, he heard the sorry tale of the Second 
Console Crash from the rag-and-bone man he purchased the 
towering mass of discarded plastic and silicon from. The tale 
went as follows, minus his tiresome yokel inflection. 

Come the mid-2000s, several large corporations sought 
to release new videogame consoles, more powerful than 
their previous iterations. Sadly, there was one problem: there 
was fuck-all reason to buy any of them. 

Previous console generations had seen significant 
increases in visual acuity. From sprites to 3D polygons, and 
from the SN ES to the PlayStation, for example. But from one 
hugely powerful generation to another, even more hugely 
powerful subsequent generation, the differences in play 
were, in fact, scant. To get the most effect required an 
expensive television, which barely anyone owned. At 
a distance, the difference was marginal: the new sets were 
pleasurable to have, but no grand leap in quality. Worse, 
the games were fundamentally no different. While everyone 
noted that the regular franchises - your football games, 
or similar -sold amazingly well when people had a console, 
few had realised that they weren't enough to make people 
actually buy a new game toy. For that, something glorious 
and transcendent was required. A Mario 64. A Halo. A GTA. 

However, due to the cost of developing these new 
consoles being so astronomically high, publishers had 
only gone for things they thought were sure. But sure is the 
opposite of new; and the opposite of new is the opposite 
of selling a new console. Sales dawdled. The audiences for 
the new games were limited. Since expenses were higher, 
publishers were gambling their existences on early successes. 
They didn't come. Publishers crumbled. The industry fell like 



dominoes. The Minister doesn't really recall much else, 
instead preferring to reminisce over the time he peeled 
a man's face with an old scythe. 

But all this proved irrelevant. Games had already 
permeated society, like the blood caking the Minister's 
doormat - and the people who were touched by games 
were touched forever. They wanted games? They'd make 
them. They couldn't help themselves. They moved across 
the wreckage of the industry, scavenging. Grand discarded 
games engines were put to new purpose. Old games were 
modified by teams, because who was going to stop them? 
All the tools they would ever require to make whatever 
games they chose were already in existence. And since 
no one could spend $50 million on a game, there were no 
$50 million games to look bad in comparison with. Smaller 
teams were selling smaller games to a smaller community 
of gamers, but, ultimately, everyone was just as happy. 



It doesn't matter 

if the industry dies 



Until the end of the world, anyway. 

Yes, all the shooter fans lamented that there would never 
be another Counterstrike, but they learnt to accept it. With 
the Counterstrikethat existed they could go on shooting 
and/or accusing each other of homosexuality until the end 
of time, which proved closer than they thought. And the 
Nintendo fanboys lamented corporately vivisected Mario, 
but they already had more than enough games featuring 
moustachioed immigrants, and all they actually wanted was 
to try to recover that magical feeling in their belly-welly when 
they played Super Mario Brothers 2. And the people playing 
online role-playing games lamented, because as their 
imaginary worlds closed they had to go outside and try to 
have a real life. Sadly for them, they were mostly too feeble 
and their spindly limbs were rent asunder by hungry mobs. 

It doesn't matter if the industry dies. Ultimately, it didn't 
change a thing. Videogames proved to be bigger than the 
videogame industry. The collapse of the geopolitical system, 
however, will prove more troublesome. The Minister looks 
forward to perforating your fleshy lobes in a seedy back alley 
in the near future. There's no future like no future. 



"Magic mushrooms aren't so 
beautiful, but work far better." 
Samorost was originally preparation 
for his thesis at the Czech Academy 
of Arts, an exercise in flash and 
collage work in Photoshop, which 
wasn't received particularly well 
- "The committee didn't understand 
why I created a computer game, " he 
says -and since then his work has 
included creating websites for Nike 
and The Polyphonic Spree. The music 
for his latest work, Samorost s sequel, 
is by Czech artist Floex. 

The sequel, in which the 
gnome must save his dog from alien 
kidnappers, costs $9.90 for the full 
version. "We worked on Samorost 2 
for a year," saysDvorsky, "and now 
really need to earn some money from 
it, or we'll die of hunger." 

The Samorost games spark those 
same feelings in me that the smell of 
moss or the touch of bark still bring. 
A world unknown. Come and visit. 

www.amanitadesign.com 




Nintendo 

Roald is a penguin who lives in my Animal 
Crossinglown. He's fat and squat, but he's 
obsessed with bodybuilding. He reminds me 
of a good friend. Heck, somehow, he is a 
good friend. Yesterday, he put all of his items 
in boxes and was going to move out of town 
for a 'sit-up competition'. Both myself and 
my girlfriend, who inhabits the same Animal 
Crossing home -stylishly decorated by her, 
of course - were in a frenzy. We bought gifts, 
sent him letters begging him not to leave, 
posted messages on the town billboard, 
fished, caught bugs, dug fossils - all in 
desperation to keep him. We entirely forgot 
about paying off our mortgage, or opening 
the gates to let visitors from other Animal 
Crossing owners with Wi-Fi into our town, 
such was our desperation. This morning, I 
checked in - Roald is staying, happily fishing 
by the river. I think it was the punchbag I sent 
him. It's his birthday tomorrow, though - I'll 
have to buy him something else now. 
Mathew Kumar 



Nintendo 

By the time you read this review, the much- 
touted online Wi-Fi multiplayer will be 
a moot point. As soon as you've drawn 
your emblem (my kart sports a rather 
fetching saltire -you can take the boy out 
of Scotland . . . ), set up the connection and 
logged on (effortless), you'll find yourself 
playing against a random selection of 
opponents, possibly American teenagers, 
perhaps in McDonald's, all obsessed with 
winning to the point where they'll either 
quit the moment you hit them with a red 
shell, or have learned such idiosyncratic 
racingtechniques that they'll have lapped 
you before you've hit the first corner. Ignore 
them. Instead, battle through the joyfully 
infuriating cups, or find some friends 
with DSes and enjoy multiplayer gaming. 
Or spend hours trying to scrape a few 
seconds less in time-trial mode. In the 
time you've spent reading this review, 
you could already have started. 
Mathew Kumar 



Sega/Sonic Team 

Sonic, eh? It's good in concept. Particularly 
this iteration. It's all about speed, baby, with 
Sonic rushing his way through the enemies 
with his powerful speed boost, a boost that 
can (theoretically) be held through the entire 
level, as you twist and trick through the level 
so fast you can barely see what's coming. It 
would be lovely if it worked like that; it would 
also be lovely if Sonic /?us/? wasn't designed 
by utter cretins- as is traditional with Sonic 
games. From the beginning, the controls are 
so needlessly complicated that by the time 
you've learned them, you're playing levels 
where they see fit to reverse and invert the 
controls constantly and without warning 
(changing gravity, or something). And there 
are instant death drops. And lots and lots 
of instant death. So you spend your time 
slowly creeping through the levels, dying 
over and over again, until you've learned 
them. If Sonic games designers aren't 
morons, they're sadists who hate speed. 
Mathew Kumar 
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known, in case it is ever used against humans. 
"Men are weak", he reminds us. 

Gojira, however, is strong, wreaking destruction 
on a previously unprecedented scale. The film's city 
models were developed by Toho effects genius Eiji 
Tsuburaya, one of whose World War II propaganda 
films convinced the Americans that they were 
watching aerial footage of the assault on Pearl 
Harbour. Unlike in later Godzilla entries, however, 
there's no joy to be had in such scenery stomping; 
the horror here is real, the horror of memory. 

While parallels have been drawn between 
Godzilla and the US bombers that rained 
devastation on Japan - he strikes by night then 
disappears out to sea - he is never presented as 
malevolent. Like the Japanese he is a victim, driven 
from his deep-sea home by the H-bomb detonations 
and forced ashore to find food. Shodaigoji (original 
Godzilla) is a hurricane, a force of nature. He is the 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb. He is the 
destroyer. All in his path will perish. Worship him, 
then flee for your lives. 

Fifty years and 27 films later, Gojira is an 
international celebrity, living in a luxury penthouse 
on Monster Island. His image is now a registered 



there goes tokyo 

Words: Mark Pilkington 

Cowering in the path of Godzilla, the film that launched 
a thousand monsters 



"The sky in the west suddenly lit up and the sea 
became brighter than day. We watched the dazzling 
light, which felt heavy. . . there was a terrific sound, 
like an avalanche. Then a visible multi-colored ball 
of fire appeared on the horizon. " 

In March 1 954, the Japanese tuna boat Lucky 
Dragon No 5 was caught up in the test detonation 
of the hydrogen bomb Bravo on Bikini Atoll, 85 
miles away. Following a fall of burning white ash, 



Godzilla feels more like a film about war 
than a monster movie. The scars of Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima are worn openly: its female lead harbours 
dark memories of her escape from the A-bomb, 
while the creature's arrival is heralded by air-raid 
sirens and shots of screaming people running for 
shelter. The only man who can destroy Godzilla, 
a scientist who has developed the deadly Oxygen 
Destroyer weapon, refuses to let its secrets be 



He is the atom bomb 
and the hydrogen bomb. 
He is the destroyer 



all of its 23 crewmen became ill. Their captain would 
die six months later, stating his wish to be the last 
person ever to be killed by an atomic bomb. 

The incident sparked public outrage across Japan 
and led to the signing of an anti-atomic-warfare 
petition by 32 million people. Not wishing to miss 
a trick, Toho Studios brought in sci-fi author Shigeru 
Kayama and trusted director Ishiro Honda, a friend 
and collaborator of the company's star director 
Akira Kurosawa. They were given the biggest 
budget in the studio's history and told to bring back 
a monster -Gojira. Early drafts of Kayama's script 
featured a giant octopus, but after he and Honda 
saw The Beast From 20, 000 Fathoms (1 953), 
Godzilla became a dinosaur, and a star was born. 

That Godzilla's opening sequence so closely 
echoes accounts by the Lucky Dragon's survivors 
is no surprise. What is surprising is just how dark 
and, well, good the rest of the film is. Forget the 
embarrassing 1 956 US version - re-edited so that 
only 60 minutes of Honda's film remained intact, 
and all references to the H-bomb and radiation were 
removed - or indeed the lifeless 1 998 remake. You 
can even disregard the 27 daikaiju (giant monster) 
follow ups, no matter how enjoyable they are. This 
Godzilla is a deadly serious beast. 



a smashing career: Godzilla's greatest hits 




Godzilla (1 954) OG: 'nuff said. 

Mothra vs Godzilla (1 964) First flight for the beautiful 

colossal space-moth and her singing miniature human 

twin guardians. 

Destroy All Monsters (1968) An alien race unleashes 1 

monsters to wreak havoc across Japan. Only one lizard 

can save us... 

Godzillah vsHedora (1971) Swinging Japan is 

threatened by a shapeshifting toxic turd. The inevitable 

psychedelic Godzilla movie, and it's a masterpiece. 

Giant Monsters All-Out Attack [2001) A storming 

direct sequel to OG. Godzilla is back and he's baaaaad. 
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trademark as instantly recognisable as that of a 
certain dead carpenter's son or a certain large-eared 
talking rodent. He has been public enemy number 
one, a superhero, a TV and movie star; he's fought 
everyone from King Kong to Ultraman and Matthew 
Broderick. Now it's time for a rest. In 2004 Toho 
announced that Godzilla: Final Wars will be the 
big green guy's final cinema outing, a guaranteed 
blockbuster with the budget to match. Hotshot 
action director Ryuhei Kitamura (Versus, Azumi) 
would direct and 14 of Gojira's past kaiju co-stars 
would come out of retirement to pay their respects. 

Unfortunately for the Big G, and for the rest of 
us, Final Wars is something of a disappointment. 
What could have been a dignified, moving final 
curtain call is instead a cold, overlong, hyperkinetic 
attempt to raise the G-man's pulse by injecting 
1 968's classic Destroy All Monsters with genetic 
material from USmegahits The Matrix and X-Men . 
Although there's plenty of fun to be had with the 
appearances of past friends and foes, including 
the American Zilla, none of them get to do a great 
deal, and the fight sequences are largely forgettable. 
All the more fitting then, that we've now got the 
chance to see Godzilla in the prime of his life, on 
a new BFI disc of the restored original film. 
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Dir Eddie Nicart/Bruce Le, Philippines/ 
US/Hong Kong, 1979/1980 
(Mondo Macabro, all regions) 

A kick-ass double bill from spirited American 
Z-movie producer Dick Randall, whose 
international career brought us such many- 
splendoured treats as King Of Kong Island 
(1968)and The Mad Butcher Of Vienna 
(1971 ). The main attraction here is Weng 
Weng, the 2.5-foot tall Filipino star of 1 980's 
For Your Height Only. Despite suffering from 
the terrible ageing disease progeria, Weng 
became something of a hero in his home 
country, even leading Easter parades as the 
baby Jesus. As Agent 00, he leaps, kicks and 
blasts his way through the nation's entire 
population of hapless criminals, aided by 
his jet-pack, blowpipe and a remote-control 
flying hat, among other gadgets. Needless to 
say, Weng does a//his own stunts. For a sly 
pastiche of an already daft genre, Agent 00 
can't be beat. As an added bonus, we get the 
same year's Challenge Of The Tiger, starring 
Bruce Le. As his name suggests, this isn't 
quite the full Monty, and as entertaining as 
the film is, you can't help wishing that Le 
was four feet shorter. And had a flying hat. 
Mark Pilkington 




Dir Amando De Ossorio, Spain, 
1971-1975 (Anchor Bay, region 2) 

Between 1971 and 1976, Spanish 
cinemagoers were terrified by hordes of 
sword-wielding, eyeless zombie Knights 
Templar who - admittedly, very slowly 
- hacked, clawed and slurped their way 
through several towns' worth of victims. 
Emerging from the mausoleum mind of 
director Amando De Ossorio, the Blind Dead 
staggered their way through Tombs Of The 
Blind Dead, Return Of The Blind Dead, The 
Ghost Galleon and Night Of The Seagulls, 
all of which have been given the four-star 
treatment for this reissue series. Their pacing 
may be corpse-like; ditto the acting; their 
plots are cobweb-thin, and the Seventies 
blend of machismo and misogyny is more 
offensive than the gore effects; but there's 
no denying that these films retain a dusty 
charm. They clearly owe a debt to Hammer, 
with a healthy dash of EC Comics and HP 
Lovecraft thrown in. The first two films see 
the eyeless ones take on Spain's decadent 
youth and a town that has lost its sense of 
history; the last two are both set in seaside 
resorts - a response, perhaps, to the tourist 
hordes invading the Costa Del Sol. Archaic, 
relentless horror of the very old school. 
Mark Pilkington 



Porco Rosso/Pom Poko 



Hayao Miyazaki/lsao Takahata, Japan, 
1992/1994 (Optimum, region 2) 

Flying pigs and shape-shifting racoon-dogs: 
these two most outwardly whimsical films 
from the great animation workhouse 
Studio Ghibli mask an undercurrent of deep, 
melancholic nostalgia for civilisation's over- 
run. Set against the open skies and island 
hideaways of the Adriatic between the wars, 
Porco Rosso (The Crimson Pig) is a political 
romance in the mould of Casablancaoi 
To Have and Have Not, with a mercenary 
pilot hero transformed into a pig, seemingly 
by his disengagement from his former 
fellow humans. 

Harassed by buffoonish pirates and 
a grandstanding Yankee rival, he's also the 
last of the flying free, the dark cloud of 
Mussolini's aerial police foreshadowing 
the enclosure of the airways by the world's 
states. Pom Potofollows the ecological 
implications of that threat through to the 
actual construction of the Tama New Town 
suburb in Sixties Tokyo, as a community of 
congenitally frivolous tanuki (racoon-dogs) 
debate how to stave off the destruction 
of their forest. Bestowed with all the 
supernatural talent that Japanese folklore 
ascribes to them - most notably the ability 
to metamorphose at will - the tanuki try to 
spook the encroachers with tactics ranging 
from guerilla harassment (check out those 
inflated testicles!) to a full spectral parade 
through the city, always foundering on the 
humans' essential imperviousness. A sort of 
cartoon documentary of singular wits, this 
big-spirited film offers the tanuki a modicum 
of belated redress. 
Nick Bradshaw 




Dir Andrew Douglas, USA, 2005 (Plexi) 

Alt country singer Jim White (not the Dirty 
Three drummer) travels the deep South 
of his youth in a film that's part musicology 
pilgrimage; part sentimental journey. His 
odyssey, appropriately undertaken in a 
knackered old Chevy, takes in diners, 
tabernacles, truckstops, baptismal rivers, 
mines and mountains, and is punctuated by 
performances from musicians including 
Munster-ish weird couple The Handsome 
Family and old-timers like banjo-meister 
Lee Sexton. The film strikes an odd balance 
between emotional honesty (White's 
nostalgic voiceover, heavy with dislocation 
from and reluctant love for the place he left 
behind) and music-video style set pieces, 
but the photography is faultless and epic. 
Frances May Morgan 




madam, i'm ada 

Words: Sophie Mayer 



The Piano plays again on a newly remastered DVD 



The first time I saw The Piano, 

I sneaked out of school to see 
a matinee at the Screen On The Hill. 
Wild days. The cinema served alcohol 
and didn't inquire too closely about 
age. This was Art. It had all the 
virtuous aspects of BBC adaptations 
(costumes, symbolism, swirling score), 
as well as a distinct lack of virtue that 
appealed to teenage girls' minds: 
as if Jane Campion had redrawn our 
cinematic maps, marking the lands 
south of Japan and west of Bronte 
adaptations Here Be Penises. 

The last time I watched The Piano, 

it was through (and over) a pile of 
undergraduate essays. Voyeurism, 
the male gaze, self-ref lexivity, 
masochism: big words for small 
moments. My much-watched video 
copy had died, so I bought a DVD 
-an old pan-and-scan, grainy 
nightmare that made the film 
look incompatible with the digital 
revolution. I wanted to look deeper, 
but the poor transfer distracted me, 
distanced me. Jaded students found 
the film's tropes of reflection and 
repetition tedious. Deja vu at first 
sight. Here Be Mirrors. 

The first time I rewatched The 
Piano, I was amazed by my emotions. 
Sprawled on my living-room floor, 
listening to the clunk of the video 
churning through the machine, I felt 
astonishingly alive in all my senses. 
Alive to the astonishment of these 
images being available to me, here, 
amidst suburban sprawl. Astounded 
by my lack of erotic reaction on initial 
viewing, attracted by its acute 
immediacy: Here. Be. Live. 

The last Jane Campion film 
I watched was In the Cut. Several 
times. Each time, the amount of notes 
I took built exponentially, until I had 
a notebook full of ravings, rewindings, 
revisions, cross-referencings. The 
film was made for DVD: pornographic 
pausings over scenes deleted from the 



Sprawled on 
the living-room 
floor, I felt 
astonishingly 
alive in all 
my senses 



cinematic release. The Director's 
Uncut. At first, I was overwhelmed 
with looking, but sounds crept in: fine 
filaments that told a different story. 
Echoes of touch, of memory, a sense 
of space captured exquisitely in digital 
sound of/for a body that listened with 
all orifices open. Here: Be All Ears. 

The first time I watched this 
new DVD, I listened. As Ada (does). 
She forces us to watch differently, 
to hear her voice in our heads. 
To hear the world as she does. In 
the director's commentary, Campion 
and her producer Jan Chapman 
discuss, obsessively, the sounds of the 
film, whether nautical or Nymaniacal. 
Drawn back to diegetic sound, I hear 
rising chords in the music repeat, 
imperfectly, reminding me that 
I am rewatching a film that argues 
for repetition (musical, sexual, 
structural) as the secret of perfection. 
Repetition and relistening are the 
returns of the digital revolution, 
which returns the film to its place in 
cinematic history. Here Be Genius. 
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r i/f/ f ripping yarns 

'//J,. "',"' Words: Alistair Fitchett 

i Alan Moore and Eddie 




I have always had something of a fascination 
with the past. When I was 1 0, 1 was obsessed 
with tales of the local history of my hometown 
of Troon, which was nowhere and my whole 
universe all at once. I guess the world is like 
that when you are 10. 

These days, 30 years on, I'm as obsessed with 
London's past and present as I am with that of 
the Devon village in which I now find myself 
living. It's partly Bob Stanley and Martin Kelly's 
fault, having led me in through their beautiful 
Finisterre film. From there it was but a hop and 
a jaunty skip to discovering Patrick Keiller's 
London and thence on to Geoffrey Fletcher's 
books of mythical wandering, the wonderful 
Honest Jons label's London Is The Place For Me 
collections and more. 

Then there has been Lee Jackson and Eric 
Nathan's Victorian London book, more than 
ably supported by Jackson's website 
(www.victorianlondon.org), and of course 
his own marvellous novels of seedy Victorian 
crime, notably A Metropolitan Murder, which 
is set among the steam-filled tunnels of the 
city's (and the world's) first underground 
railway. I'm awaiting the April publication 
of his latest book, The Last Pleasure Garden, 
with great anticipation. 

Some people, many of them politicians, 
make a lot out of so-called Victorian Values. 
Most famously, Thatcher aspired to them 
in her hellish Eighties. What most have failed 
to recognise in, of course, is the appalling 
poverty, hypocrisy and darkness of that time. 
And, after all, the late Victorian era gave us 



one of the 10 most evil Britons of all time 
(according to the BBC) in Jack the Ripper. 

I'm no obsessive True Crime aficionado, 
but I'll admit a certain uneasy attraction to 
those dark recesses of society. Certainly David 
Peace's Red Riding Quartet novels are on 
my top shelf of essential books, and Gordon 
Burn's classic studies of Peter Sutcliffe and 
Fred and Rosemary West are among the most 
disturbingly addictive reads ever. And then 
there's Alan Moore and Eddie Campbell's From 
Hell. First published in 1999, this classic Jack 
the Rippertale is one of those graphic novels 
that have helped to give the genre a degree 



Sooty, smog-filled 
streets feebly lit by 
gas lamps 



of respectability in the literary world. Its current 
reprint by Top Shelf gives us chance to marvel 
anew at its brilliance. 

From Hell is an aptly monstrous tome filled 
with Masonic conspiracy theory and regal 
cover-ups, and writer Moore and artist 
Campbell masterfully envisage the seedy noir 
darkness of Victorian London. Moore weaves 
a suitably grand, multi-faceted and at times 
hallucinatory tale that flicks tendrils into the 
many pathways of Ripper lore, themselves as 
multitudinous and dizzying as the rat-infested 
sewers and back alleys of the 19th Century 



Whitechapel in which the mureder quite 
literally operated. Campbell, meanwhile, fills 
the claustrophobic pages with drawings heavy 
with shadow and a scratchy, smudged aesthetic 
evocative of sooty, smog-f i I led streets feebly 
lit by gas lamps. 

It's widely acknowledged that the Victorians 
invented many things that led to technological 
advancements that we take for granted 
today, and it could be argued, too, that they 
also invented postmodernism with their 
architectural plundering and appropriation 
of styles. Indeed, even today when we think of 
Gothic, we imagine the Victorian reinvention 
ratherthanthe Medieval 12th and 13th 
Centuries. It's fitting, then, that From Hell is 
also, by necessity, a postmodern Gothic conceit 
constructed of the choicest elements from the 
many Ripper theories that have been posited 
in the past century and more. So there's room 
for Walter Sickert, James Hinton, Robert Lees, 
Prince Albert Victor and, of course, Queen 
Victoria's physician SirWilliam Gull as the 
book's chosen Ripper (it's no 'whodunnit', 
so I've given nothing away by saying as much). 

From Hell is like Victorian London itself: 
complex, challenging, multilayered, rampantly 
grand and beautiful in spite of itself. 

A new edition of From Hell is will be available 
from Top Shelf Productions in February 2006, 
bringing back Eddie Campbell's original cover 
painting that graced the first edition of the 
graphic novel. For further information see 
www.topshelfcomix.com 
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blue notes 

Words: Andrew Johnston 

Photography: Yury Smirnov 



Ghoulish genius Dennis Cooper 

discusses porn, guilt and the 
identity of the real JTLeRoy 




books 
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His books of violent sex, paedophilia and sadistic 
boy-objectification have earned him a reputation 
as a 'literary outlaw' and 'ghoulish genius', but 
Dennis Cooper has returned with a novel that 
does something subtler than shock: it surprises. 

This is because it contains nothing of what we've 
come to expect from a Dennis Cooper novel. There 
is no predatory gay male protagonist. There are no 
drugged-up semi-sentient teenage boys. There is 
no child abuse. No necrophilia. No anal mutilation. 
Instead, Goc/Jris a story of grief, of a father's 
attempt to deal with the death of his son by 
playing the computer games he left behind. 

I ask Cooper what inspired such a change of 
subject matter. 

"There's been a lot of people over the years 
saying, 'If only you would write a nice book, then 
boy, the whole world would just embrace you'. " 
While I reel from the shock of hearing the word 
'nice' pass Dennis Cooper's lips, he continues: "I 
made these rules for myself, like there's not gonna 
be any more violence, and there's not gonna be any 
gay characters, and there's not gonna be any sex. 
The weird thing is that even though I tried to do 
something different, in some ways it's still... not so 
different. I realised after I finished God Jrthat this 
is another book about the loss of a teenager. " 

Fans of traditional Cooperian prose needn't 
disown him just yet. Published within a few months 
of GodJr is another new novel, The Sluts, which he 
describes as, "The complete opposite of God Jr. It's 
actually kind of a mystery page-turner set on the 
internet, but it's very, very, very pornographic." 

Pornography has influenced Cooper's writing 
throughout his career, from the kiddie-porn 
filmmakers of Try and Guide, to the descriptions in 
Frisk of death-porn bondage photographs. What 
is it about pornography that fascinates him? 

"In the case of gay pornography, why does the 
3,000th time you see a dick enter an ass give you 
a hard on? Because you're just seeing the same 
thing over and over. You don't know these people. 
What is it? Is it the pose? How does it work? That's 
what fascinates me." 




'Why does the 3,000th time you see a dick enter 
an ass give you a hard on?' 



If he had the opportunity to direct his own porn 
film (a lifelong dream of his, he confesses), what 
kind of film would he make? "That depends how 
much money I have," Cooper says, laughing. "All 
you have to do is introduce depth - and you can do 
that so easily. You don't even have to do it by adding 
long set-up scenes. You just introduce emotional 
content into these people, and a few things to 
distinguish them from one another, like the way 
they look or what their tastes are. I know I'd make 
a great porn movie." 

A legal one, then? Nothing. . .extreme? 
With Dennis Cooper, you can never be sure. Not 
satisfied to write about child abuse from the safe, 
uninvolved, objective viewpoint of most writers, he 
actively places himself inside his novels, lends his 
own name to his most sadistic-seeming characters. 

"The characters named Dennis are fantasisers. 
That's me - 1 have a really complex and f ucked-up 
imagination. I can imagine anything, and I don't 
stop myself. It's also a narrative strategy - it creates 
a certain relationship to the reader if you use your 
own name, a strange, uncomfortable relationship. 
And if I was gonna make other people have to 
experience that stuff, I felt that I had to incriminate 
myself in some way, make myself culpable." 

A Dennis Cooper interview wouldn't be 
complete without a mention of JT LeRoy. It's 
an apposite topic just now, with fresh conspiracy 
theories questioning the reality of LeRoy's very 
existence. Cooper sighs the second I mention the 
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Pamflet 



pamflet@gmail.com 

Young ladies-about-town - and this issue's 
guest fashion editors - Anna-Marie 
Fitzgerald and Phoebe Frangoul have created 
a slim, elegant pink pamphlet in which to 
discuss and contextualise all things 'girl'. 
Issue one contains instructions on how to 
write your own 'women who (f)rock' feature, 



satirising the annual 'token girl' issue of 
your favourite music magazine; an attack 
on Elle magazine; and a collection of TV 
and movie menstrual moments, because, 
"Our big and small screens are much happier 
with blood spilt in a shoot-out than bled 
routinely every month by women". 

Meanwhile, issue two includes musings 
on indie-girl icons, an interview with author 
Gwendoline Riley, an examination of the 
mad/evil nanny figure in cinema, a homage 
to the sadly expired teen magazine Just 
Seventeen, an analysis of city-girl style, 
and much more. 

Clever, funny and interesting - check 
it out. 
Sukie Kent 
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Killing Time 




www.killingtimemag.com 



It's Frightfest all year round for Killing Time's 
creators, Justin Merritt and Steve Mowat. 

This new zine's contents include an 
examination of 'zombie fatigue'; an interview 
with 22-year-old horror director Ti West, 
director of The Roost, a lo-fi homage to 



name, but I have to ask. Is it true that LeRoy the child 
prostitute-turned-literary sensation and personal 
friend of Cooper's doesn't actually exist? That he is, 
in fact, the creation of a mysterious thirtysomething 
woman called Laura Albert? 

"I have basically been certain for about six 
months that there is no JT Leroy. I'm almost 
completely sure it's a scam. And it is Laura. There's 
no question in my mind. I talked to him [the man 
who masqueraded as JT LeRoy] for four, five years 
every day on the phone, so this is a huge shock. 
I hate seeing Laura continue to convince people. I 
can't even tell you how much I think it's just sadism. 
Greed and sadism. She's clearly a very f ucked-up 
woman. And talented, if she wrote the books. " 

Has Cooper had to re-evaluate his opinion 
of the books? "I can't, yet. It's gonna take some 
time. People are saying they're the same books, 
but I don't think they're the same books if Laura 
wrote them. I mean, they could be better- 1 don't 
know yet. If they're written by a kid who never went 
to school, a kid who was abused, they're amazing. 
If they're written by a 38-year-old woman? I don't 
know. If she'sjust using stereotypes -the hustler 
and the evil mom and stuff- and it's not based on 
a true story, then you realise this woman just took a 
bunch of cliches. The authenticity of it is what made 
those books so powerful. " 

Dennis Cooper's God Jr (Black Cat) and The Sluts 
(Carroll and Graf) are out now. 



B-movies; five days spent watching five 
different reworkings of the Jack The Ripper 
story; a review of Tartan Films' Asia Extreme 
series; a guide to pumpkin carving (hey, 
scary-faced pumpkins aren't just for 
Halloween, they're for life!); a paean to 
Pinhead, Hellraisefs wisecracking 'Lead 
Cenobite'; a 'Revisiting The Classics' section, 
which examines Jacob's Ladder, reviews of 
horror movie soundtracks, PSP games and 
graphic novels; plus some genuinely funny 
adverts for non-existent films. 

It's ace. 
Sukie Kent 



Want your fanzine reviewed in Plan B? 
Email amp@planbmag.com 
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Illustration: Luke Best 



Can we switch off the soundtrack to our lives? 



Unborn babies can hear clearly at about 20 weeks 
of pregnancy and research has shown that babies 
can remember pieces of music they are exposed 
to in the womb. Transformational piano music is 
now available to soothe mother and infant before, 
during and after childbirth. One satisfied customer 
was moved to comment, "We played lots of music 
- slow baroque, classical, environmental. . .While 
playing yours, Davina pushed her arm through 
and broke my water ! " 

There are no affirmations, subliminal messages 
or guided imagery embedded in these recordings. 
Top-selling New Age CDs, suitable for meditation 
and self-exploration, include Improvisations From 
The Other Side, Liquid Mind (l-VI), We Are The 
Forthcoming Past and Angel Love For Children. 
Empowering words. Sounds of nature. If you 
have been broken, then this is the music for you. 

The iPod Video holds up to 1 5,000 songs and 
full-colour album art, meaning you can keep your 
music with you - comprehensively catalogued 
and ordered. And with 20 hours of battery life, 
you can lock the world out and soundtrack every 
step along the street. Neutralise reality. Luxuriate 
in your own tastes, feed your moods, put it on 
repeat and reinforce yourself, learn by heart. 
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This is the force that kills the sound of 
machinery, the ready-made atmosphere expanding 
to fill shopping malls and hospitals. This is the inside 
of a car. And the world behind the glass just a music 
video. More than two million legitimate downloads 
can't be wrong . And anyway, what is the relation 
between consumer choice and existential acts? 
Isn't everything subjective, nowadays? Consider 
the following statement: "If you permit us to use 
your music, the resultant campaign will earn both 
undersigned parties widespread exposure in all 
four major markets -as well as providing an influx 
of capital to fund your continued independence, 
whatever you decide to do. " 

It's up to you. 

Imprinted pre-teens ape dance routines in 
domestic scenes, become fans, fanatics, ripen into 
refuseniks aged 1 3-1 8 approx. At this stage, the 
meaningful identity paradigm could be summarised 
as: Underground vs Mainstream. 

FFWD. The punk edge dulls. Rebellion, like 
innocence before, has a shelf-life. Most of sample 
dropped off into casual use and were no longer 
considered relevant to the study. Others either 
continued doggedly on their teenaged trajectory, 
or began exploring the canon, and in doing so, 



affirmed the same - Classic vs Contemporary, a new 
hierarchy. Serious collectors buy serious magazines 
(Record Collector, The Wire, Plan B). 

Of course, some never leave orbit. Have you ever 
thought about being a Look-a-Like, Sound-a-Like, 
Tribute Act or Celebrity Impersonator? Identities 
implode. How many Elvis Presleys in the UK 
phonebook? 57 per cent of people questioned 
would choose pop songs instead of traditional 
hymns or poems at their funeral, and just under half 
would consider having a 'themed' one. The use of 
songs such as 'Highway To Hell' and 'Live Forever' 
represent this trend toward Life Appreciation 
Services. Circa 2003, traditional ballads still held 
sway, with 'Angels' and 'I Will Always Love You' 
particularly popular. The most popular choice is- 

When my granddad died, his coffin disappeared, 
they took his body away to Bette Midler's 'Wind 
Beneath My Wings', the Number One funeral song, 
the final cliche. I looked around at all myfamily 
crying or holding it in, the strong hands on each 
others' shoulders, the unreadable internal processes 
pitched up higherthan a CD rewriter, and I couldn't, 
I couldn't. I was alternating between sadness and 
embarrassment, embarrassment and sadness, I was 
cringing too fucking hard to cry. 
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